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A S far as one is able to judge, it seems almost 
necessary to make a record of what is 
called LA rt Nouvea u before it disappears 
as a living style. The French name rather than 
the English is chosen to denominate this work 
because what new fashions have been introduced 
into this country in recent years are, for all 
practical purposes, indistinguishable as far as 
their style is concerned from the arts-and-crafts 
kind of work which preceded. New forms have, 
of course, been introduced, but not sufficiently 
different to their predecessors to justify one in 
supposing that they belong to anything but the 
mo\ ement already in existence. It is due, 
probably, to the steady, perhaps rather slow, 
English taste that modern work in this country 
ha> never gone to extremes, except in rare cases, 
and consequently we have no reaction to face. 
Ir, France the case is different. The modern 
-:v was received there with such acclamation 
that its artists were tempted to think that 
they might abandon altogether every tradition. 
Emile Gatld and Majorelle Brothers, the one in 


pottery and glass and the others in furniture, 
went as far as their imagination would carry 
them—and that was a good distance—in their 
new style of work. They flouted their prede¬ 
cessors and boasted that they had returned to 
primitive sources of inspiration and were entirely 
free from what they pleased to call the taint of 
tradition. The pottery was more successful than 
the furniture. This may have been because the 
classical potter}' by which I mean such work as 
that produced by Sevres, when not decorated 
with purely pictorial ornament, was treated with 
little scraps of scroll work and coquillage taken 
straight from the furniture of the period, a style of 
ornament which, though suitable enough in its 
way, is not sq effective on pottery and china as in 
its proper place. The fictile arts lend themselves 
much more readily to the rather dreamy and 
incoherent style of design affected by the new 
school, and accordingly Galle achieved a success 
which w r e may believe w ill be lasting. With the 
furniture the case varies. A conventionalised treat¬ 
ment of natural forms is desirable, but branches 
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and trees copied in chair and table legs, and 
flowers and leaves embodied in beautiful inlay, 
are not, properly speaking, applied arts, and 
although at the beginning of the movement there 


I/Art Nouveau.—Fig - . 2. 


v\as a great craze for this work it soon began to 
wane, and from all accounts of the French 
cabinetmakers—and it is on the commercial side 
that we get the true test of the popularity of the 


work—it seems that the vogue is now almost 
entirely over, at least, in France. It is the interest 
which naturally surrounds anything we are about 
to lose that makes it appear probable thatsketches 

of some of the pro¬ 
minent pieces of the 
new art work, sup¬ 
plementary to a 
large number pub¬ 
lished in The House 
during thesummerof 
1900 and the begin¬ 
ning of 1901, may 
be of interest. 

• In F'ig. 2 we get a 
fair resume of what 
eood features the 

u 

style shows. Beyond 
the fact that the 
table has legs and a 
top it resembles 
practically a table in 
no other *tyle. The 
small cabinet, too, 
is quite novel in 
outline, and the de¬ 
coration of both, 
s uggesting actual 
growing wood, is 
extremely novel and 
not particularly un¬ 
pleasing. One of 
the features of this 
new style, on the 
technical side, is the 
great j u dg men t 
shown by the 
workers in the selec¬ 
tion and introduction 
of new woods. Coloured veneers are also 
employed with a surprisingly fresh, if not always 
particularly pleasant, effect. Whether this 
inlaid work will stand the test of time as regards 
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its colour seems to be a moot point. The 
technique is perfect, but the beautiful flowers in 
some of the woods seem incapable of possessing 
the power of endurance. 

The feeling in which the chair, cabinet, and 
settee in Fig. i are conceived is novel, and the 
upholstering of the chair is quite in keeping with 
the style. 


In Fig. 3 the work is not so pleasing, and the 
chair particularly shows that the designers have 
not hesitated to draw upon the really ugly, rather 
than approach any existing pattern. 

So much then for what appears to be the 
dying phase of French furniture. Much time 
might be devoted to a study of the Austrian and 
German products but space does allow. 
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X^ECORD PRICES FOR OLD SILVER 

While the price of silver steadily falls, 
the price of old silver steadily rises. Every 
year the records are broken at the sale-rooms. 
People were astonished when about £70 per 
ounce was paid for a James I. mazer six years ago, 
but the sum of £4,100 paid by Messrs. Crichton 
or the Tudor cup of which a rough sketch 
appears below beats completely the previous 
record. The cup is only 4Jin. high and 4fin. in 
diameter and weighs 1402. 3dwts. The price 
thus works out at about £290 per ounce. The 
spoon, surmounted by a figure of St. Nicholas 
restoring the children to life, dates back to 
the reign of Henry VII. The exact year is 
uncertain, but to say that it was manufactured in 
the last decade of the sixteenth century will not 
be far wrong. The spoon was sold for £690. 

Exceedingly high prices are nearly always 
realised for silver of the sixteenth century. This 
is largely due to the civil disorders occasioned 
by the suppression of the monasteries when 
much plate was ruthlessly converted into bullion. 



Tudor Cup, sold for £4,100. 



Later, the Civil Wars had a similar disastrous 
result. 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge my 
indebtedness for the illustrations of these remark¬ 
able pieces to the Editor of the Watchmaker. 


Silversmith. 



























OLD FURNITURE 


JACOBEAN 

AND OTHER. 


T HERE was a time — beiore the 
existence of the present rage for 
Georgian work—when seventeenth 
century art was thoroughly in vogue. 
Even now Jacobean and Stuart oak is 
collected with zest, but the demand for 
^ work of the century after is much greater, 
and the prices for furniture of the earlier 
period stand at a reasonable level; this 
therefore is an opportunity, I think, for the 
collector to pick up pieces of oak on terms 
more favourable than would have been 
possible some years ago. 

We are. apt to regard oak as more 
essentially English in the style of its 
decoration than the later fashions; but we 
must not forget that Flemish and French 
influences—especially the former—were at 


Fig. —A Georgian Bookcase. 

work in the seventeenth as in the eighteenth 
century. 1 o continental craftsmen we owe much 
of the best work we have 
and to their influence some 
of the finest touches in work pro¬ 
duced by Englishmen. In Fig. 4, 
for instance, we have an example 
of the Elizabethan or early 
Jacobean st\le little affected by 
foreign influences. The decoration 
is simple, and consists very largely 
of scratch-carving and simple 
natural forms of various kinds, 
and the like. Later, in addition 
to this surface work, half-turning 
vas added, and, following the 
Flemish taste, masLs and gad- 
roons ; and the French, foliage 
and arabesques. The touch that 
is so essentially English is found 


Hig. 2.—A Jacobean Sideboard, showing French Influences. 
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3 -—Early Eighteenth Century Cabinet. 


Fig. 3 an example from th e 
early part of the eighteenth century. 
The geometrical ornament of the 
earlier period still subsists, but the 
cabriole feet show the advent of a 
newer fashion. In Fig. i we have 
the most recent of all the pieces. 
It is interesting as displaying the 
severe taste which characterised 
some of the Georgian work, and is 
shown by many of the beautiful 
bookcase doors then in fashion. 

The well-known designers of that 
period produced hundreds of patterns 
for these doors and, not infrequently, 
the wood tracery forms a valuable 
guide to the authorship of a piece 
whose origin may be doubtful. 


*n the strap work, which is the chief finger-post 
in pointing out this style. In Fig. 2 we see 
illustrated the French influence, the detail 
coming distinctly from that source. This side¬ 
board, or cabinet, is a very rich example, valuable 
for the work it displays. There is something 
particularly fascinating in the collation of 
history as written in books and history as 
displayed by furniture. Of course, we have 
carved dates and royal chiffres pointing plainly 
to their origin ; but more subtle are the clearly, 
shown evidences of an event like the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold in the artistic history of our 
country. Whether English ideas affected the 
French work of that period 1 am not able to 
state, but certainly the French exercised much 
influence over our workmen as a result of that 
great parley. 


Fig. 4.—A Jacobean Mantelpiece. 


Connoisseur. 


VOL. XII.-C. 

































































































T HE treatment of small oblong panels in a 
decorative way is one of the most 
common tasks set the designer. The 
space is not a very difficult one to fill, but at the 
same time..the work is not so easy as a piece of 
ornament for a square panel, in which the four 
corners are exactly 
alike. Figs, i, 3, and 5 
show different methods 
of dealing with the 
former space. 

In Fig. 1 we have a 
symmetrical plan. The 
design is rather French 
in feeling, and is one of 
the myriad forms of 
embellishment based 
upon the simple outline 
of a mask and two 
scrolls. It will be ob¬ 
served how skilfully the 
pieces of the decoration 
are disposed, so that 
every space has falling 
in it, in the most natural 
possible way, some leaf, 
bud, or similar orna¬ 
ment. 

Fig. 3 is a panel 
standing longwise, and 
here we see adopted the 
common enough practice 
of making a bouquet of 
flowers an|d leaves 


depend from a bunch of ribbons. In drawing-in 
a design like this it is essential to start with all 
the stem parts of the design, subsequently to be 
obliterated by the finished drawing. 

In Fig. 5 another method of filling a similar 
panel is shown, and this time the two sides of 


Fig. 2. 
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the design are not made 
alike. The scroll is 
first arranged and then 
treated in what I may 
call a current manner, 
due regard being paid, 
however, to the balance 
of the back and front. 
A design like this would 
repeat with much greater 
success than the one in 
Fig. i. 

Fig. 2 is much on the 
same lines as the chaplet 
of bays illustrated in the 
August issue. Many 
designers have a taste 
for the naturalesque, 
and, gratified within 
bounds, such a taste 
is most commendable. 
These oak leaves, for 
instance, differ very little, 
if at all, from the actual 
Fig- 3 * natural forms. Yet they 

would make a remark¬ 
ably handsome piece of detail in any scheme. I 
am inclined to think that a good rule-of-thumb— 
and I do not put it forward as anything else—is 
that, whereas outlines should be in conventional 
forms, detail may be more or less naturalesque. 
Fig. 4 is just a scrap of Louis XV. ornament, 


Figf. 4. 


and forms a good model for the kind of foliage 
in which that style abounds. 

Here I think I must leave my readers to take 
up their pencils and commence to fill their note¬ 
books from any original examples they may 
come across. DESIGNER. 


5 - 
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Apostles of Art. 

I.—William Morris. 


In this series if is intended to set before students of art 
so?ne account from authoritative sources of the great 
modern teachers , their life and doctrine. This first 
article is republished from a lecture delivered by Mr. 
F. S. Ellis before the Applied Art Sec turn of the Society 
of Arts, in 7ahose journal it subsequently appeared. 

T hough years . - . 

have gone by, 
it seems but 
yesterday since I made 
one of a large audience 
which listened, with 
earnest attention and 
eager interest, to an 
address on the subject 
of u The Woodcuts of 
Gothic Books” by the 
great man concerning 
whose wonderful 
artistic and literary 
career I have under¬ 
taken to speak. But 
I believe I am justified 
in calling his career 
not only wonderful, but 
also in applying to it 
the often misused term 
unique ; for, casting 
back one's eye over 

the glorious roll of English poets, which among 
them, I would ask you, besides William Morris, 
has been so gifted as not only to enrich the 
world with a full tide of song, but also to make 
the age in which he lived an epoch in 
decorative art ? 

Little did I suppose, as I listened to his well 



William Morris. 


chosen words on the occasion I have mentioned, 
that it would ever fall to my lot to speak of him 
as belonging to the past, for he was four years 
my junior, and until his last illness attacked 
him, seemed always possessed of so much life, 
vigour and activity as might be expected to 
carry him to extreme old age. Alas! that it is 
otherwise, for his value in the world was far 
greater than that of a whole heap of other men, 
including myself. 

No one who has eyes to see, intelligence to 
understand* and wit to judge, can doubt that in 

the loss of William 
Morris we have reason 
to mourn a genius of 
such magnitude as 
towered aloft even 
among the men of 
marked ability, brilliant 
faculties, and great 
attainments who were 
contemporary with 
him, like a landmark 
in a wide plain. His 
death has left a blank 
that none of us can 
reasonably hope to see 
filled in our time. But 
though he was my 
junior in the mere 
reckoning of years, 
from the first day that 
I made his acquaint¬ 
ance I recognised 
clearly in how great a 
degree he was mv 
senior in intellectual capacity and acquired 
knowledge. For more than thirty years I was 
accustomed to regard him as a teacher and a 
master, and you must therefore not expect from 
me anything by way of criticism on his life- 
work other than hearty appreciation, admiration 
love and wonder. 
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Yet it must not be supposed that he was one 
of those who desire to exact from their associates 
entire agreement on all subjects, or who thrust 
their views and opinions, whether upon art or 
other matters, dogmatically upon their neigh¬ 
bours ; he was, on the contrary, always most 
willing to listen to objections, and to explain and 
consider a question from various points of view, 
unless he found his interlocutor to degenerate 
into ignorant nonsense or self-conceit, when he 
would close the discussion quickly enough. 

In thinking over his marvellous personality, I 
should not, though his versatility was wonderful, 
be inclined to describe him as a versatile man, 
for that term is usually applied to one who can 
do a great many things fairly well, but for the 
most part imperfectly. That was not the case 
with William Morris. Many things he assuredly 
could do, but he never rested till he was fully 
master of that which he undertook, and could do 
it thoroughly well—I will not say perfectly, for 
he w’ould himself have counted the w ord “ per¬ 
fection ” inadmissible in art ; as Ruskin has 
admirably and forcibly pointed out, ‘‘perfection 
usually means a loss of strength and degenera¬ 
tion into littleness,” and a phrase that was con¬ 
stantly on Morris’s lips was that, according to- 
the French proverb, “ Better is the enemy of 
good.” 

But he was a many-sided man ; to work at 
whatever he set his hand to till he was so entirely 
master of the subject that he was able to 
instruct others ; to know the history, the secret, 
lie why and wherefore of everything he engaged 
in was his great characteristic Yet those who 
knew him best will bear me out when l say that 
never was any man more entirely free from 
petty conceit and self-consequence. Though 
fully conscious of his own power and inherent 
abilitv ; though, I believe, gratified to feel 
assured that he was looked up to by his fellow’s 
as a man of genius, he was, nevertheless, one of 
the most simple-minded, yea, one of the most 


humble-minded, among men. His conscious¬ 
ness of pow r er and knowledge in such things as 
he gave his mind to, raised him above the 
pettiness of conceit; while his clear conception 
of the limitations of his own, and of all human 
knowledge, engendered in him that humility 
which is a special note of truly great minds. 

It w r as my good fortune to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of William Morris as long ago as 1864. 
when “Jason” w r as as yet unpublished, and he 
was unknown in literature and art beyond a 
narrow’ circle of friends. One of his grand 
qualities was faithfulness. I believe I may say 
with confidence that throughout his whole career 
he never lost a friend, except by the hand of 
death. The friends of his youth w T ere the 
friends of his maturity—alas ! ,that it cannot br 
said of his old age, for he w ? as but sixty-two 
w’hen he died, and no one ever thought of 
Morris as an old man. Even when the stroke 
of sickness fell upon him, and until within a fe%v 
weeks of his death, his mind was as fresh and 
vigorous, his touch as certain, his fecundity of 
invention as wonderful, and his imagination not 
only as brilliant as in youth, but infinitely more 
so, growing brighter, richer, and more varied 
and powerful as the years rolled on, and until 
the verv end was reached. 

It is needless for me to reciteto an audience such 
as I have the honour of addressing this afternoon 
any particulars concerning the biography of 
William M orris. They were given, pretty much 
as I could relate them, in many of the magazines 
and newspapers immediately after his death, 
and in Mr. Aymer Yallance's important and 
excellent work entitled “ The Art of William 
Morris.” 

Suffice it to say that William Morris was born 
on March 24, 1834, the eldest son of a man 
engaged in financial business in the City of 
London, who, by the accident of a fortunate 
investment made a short time before he was cut 
off in the very prime of life, left bis widow in 
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such circumstances as enabled her to give all her 
children a handsome fortune as they came of 
age. This was certainly a circumstance as 
happy as it was remarkable, in that it opened 
possibilities to the future artist of carrying into 
effect his views on art at an early age- which 
might otherwise have been seriously retarded, or 
even never have had the opportunity of expan¬ 
sion and fulfilment. That the surroundings of 
the boy and youth were by no means calculated 
to awaken a love of art will be readily under¬ 
stood and allowed by all who are conversant 
with what was in vogue in prosperous middle- 
class life during the first half of the present 
century. But it would seem that a love of the 
beautiful, and a sense of what was ugly, 
abhorrent and vulgar, was intuitive in William 
Morris’s mind. I remember him speaking 
many a time of the exhibition of 1851, at which 
all the world was struck with unbounded 
admiration, and telling how, as a youth of 
seventeen, he declined to see anything more 
wonderful in it than that it was u wonderfully 
ugly,” and, sitting himself down on a seat, 
steadily refused to go over the building with the 
rest of his family. 

At Marlborough College, w'hich he always 
spoke of with the greatest dislike and repug¬ 
nance, he would not join in the ordinary games 
• or sports, but found delight in rambling over the 
country-side on holidays, exploring its archaeo¬ 
logy and enjoying the scenery. His w'alks 
about the Wiltshire downs he used to talk of 
enthusiastically to the end of his days. I have 
also heard him describe lunv, in the shorter 
intervals of leisure, he would employ himself in 
making nets, a token of the spirit of the handi¬ 
craftsman which afterwards found such ample and 
glorious development. His abhorrence of Marl¬ 
borough arose largely from the recollection that 
his teachers there taught him nothing whatever, 
so that one of the aptest scholars that ever lived 
had to be put under a coach before he was equal 


to matriculating at Oxford. It is needless to 
make more than a passing remark on a circum¬ 
stance which had assuredly a most important 
effect upon his life work. I refer to the extra¬ 
ordinary fact of his life-long friend, Edward 
Burne-Jones, matriculating on the same day, and 
shortly afterwards forming his acquaintance. 
Nor is it necessary to inquire into the causes that 
led both these students to renounce the clerical 
career that had been marked out for them. An 
inspiration fell on these youths, each of them 
coming from family and surroundings as little 
likely to prompt them to art or poetry as were 
those of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, of Turner, or 
Ruskin, but, as w r e say, the wind bloweth where 
it listeth. 

The influence of Ruskin with the promoters of 
the Oxford Union caused Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
to obtain a commission at Oxford, and here was 
the flame at which the ready match of enthu¬ 
siasm was kindled. The Oxford of forty or fifty 
years since was a spot much more calculated to 
foster and encourage the spirit of Medievalism, 
w r hich was an integral part of Morris’s nature, 
than it is under its present aspect. The w’hole 
place wore a much more venerable and anti¬ 
quarian air than it does at the present time. In 
his hater years, Morris w'ould earnestly deplore 
the ruthless spirit of change which had robbed 
Oxford of the charm it once had for him, and it 
w r as with difficulty he could be persuaded to go 
thither, even though his residence at Kelmscott 
brought him so close upon its borders. 

I can well remember that from time to time 
he used to speak w r ith enthusiasm of the 
delight he experienced, as an undergraduate 
in turning over some of the magnificent 
manuscripts preserved in the Bodleian 
especially the “Romance of Alexander/' a 
thirteenth-c'entury “ Apocalypse,” and other- 
of the inestimable treasures which find a home 
in that library. 

(To be continued.) 



Glimpses of Good Houses. 



Dining Room, Ashorne Hill House, Leamington. 


























































































CHATS ON HYGIENE—VI. 


W E have discussed now, in these short 
articles, the need for fresh air and 
several well-known artificial means of 
supplying it. I wish, however, to go rather more 
fully into this question and explain other methods by 
which agood supply of pure air may be maintained. 
' A number of small openings should 

be preferred to one large one, for by 
means of them a greater diffusion of the air takes 
place and unpleasant draughts are avoided. There 
are various ways in which these openings are 
supplied ; simple gratings of iron or zinc are not 
infrequently used, but unless there is some means 
of regulating the supply of air from these, they are 
apt at times to produce an unpleasant draught. 
What are called louvred openings are occasion¬ 
ally found, but here again owing to the fact that 
there is no provision for regulating the flow, the 
method is not a very satisfactory one. What 
are called Tobin’s tubes are frequently used and 
altogether form a very good appliance. They 
consist of a metal or wooden tube which passes 
through the wall and rises to a fair height in the 
interior of the room. The mouth of the tube on 
the outside is covered by an iron grating, and 
inside, a piece of gauze is frequently placed to 
protect the channel from dust. If this cover is 
regularly cleaned the tube will be successful, but 
if dirt is allowed to accumulate in it, more harm 
than good may result. In order to purify the 
incoming air the mouth of a Tobin tube is some¬ 
times made in the form of a drawer in which a 
layer of water or loosely packed cotton wool is 
placed. An overhanging flap prevents the direct 
rush of air into this filter. Another form of ven¬ 
tilator is called the Sheringham valve, and con¬ 
sists of a metal flap covering an aperture in 
the wall, and able to be let down by means of a 
weighted cord. The flap can only fall out a matter 
of 30° from the wall and the sides are protected 
by triangular pieces of metal, so that the air is 


deflected to the ceiling. In addition to the 
methods I have named, there are several special 
ventilating bricks to be obtained. Ellison’s 
conical bricks have trumpet-shaped holes pierced 
through them so causing the air entering at 
the narrow end to become diffused before reach¬ 
ing the room. Jenning’s air brick has apertures 
so made as to direct the flow of air 
upwards. For large rooms or hotels there is 
another means adopted. It consists of a cornice 
made of metal, and hollow. The lower half of 
the cornice supplies, through numerous perfora¬ 
tions, fresh air to the room, while the upper half 
sucks up the stale and vitiated atmosphere and 
conducts it to a flue or airshaft. 

As I mentioned in some previous articles in 
The House, the disadvantage of this system is 
that the two apertures are too near one another, 
so that there is a danger of the fresh air being 
drawn out without doing its work at all. 

So much for inlets for fresh air, but a word 
should also be said concerning the outlets for 
impure products. Generally speaking these 

should be as near the top of the 

Impure Air. 

room as possible, because the air 
which has been in a room some time, tends to 
become warm as its vital properties become 
exhausted, and, therefore, rises towards the 
ceiling. Most ventilation depends upon the 
chimney, because of the upward draught to be 
found there. It is due in the winter to the fire, 
but in the summer there is still a draught 
upwards, owing to the action of the wind 
blowing across the top of the chimm \ and 
relieving the pressure upon the air it contains 
If we utilise the fire grate as an egress for 
impure air, we are likely to be troubled with 
unpleasant draughts across the room. This 
may be avoided by retaining the chimney a 
ventilating flue, but making an aperture some¬ 
where higher up on the wall, so that the 
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impurities may escape that way. It is obvious 
that with smoke passing up the flue, any 
aperture made in the wall must be like a valve, 
so that while the heat can get through one way, 
smoke cannot escape the other. Arnott’s valve 
is a box with a light iron flap which only yields 
to the pressure from the inside of the room. 
Boyle’s mica valve is similar in character, but 
improved in some respects. All arrangements 
of this kind, however, are likely after a time 
to become dirty, and consequently the best 
device of all is an air shaft built side by side 
with a chimney shaft, so that while the warmth 
of the fire is used to induce an upward current, 
the smoke has no opportunity of returning to 
the room. HYGEIA. 


^^OSSIP. 

A CONTEMPORARY gives illustrations of 
a remarkable walnut tree, which appears to have 
filled a useful purpose in Italy in the eighteenth 
century. It is now in the hands 

A Log with a £ rm Liverpool timber 

a History 1 

merchants. The following is a 

translation of the log’s history - 

“ Referring to the log of walnut you have 

purchased from my brother Antony last year, he 

got it from my deceased father, John Baptist, 

on April 24th, 1892. My father got it on 

February 20th, 1863, from Charles Dellanegra, 

who got it hereditarily from his mother, Ketty 

Cana, on September 28th, 1840. Ketty Cana 

got it hereditarily from her father on April 6th, 

1788. The said John Baptist Cana was in 

possession of it before it was established in the 

Kent Roll of this Department, which was in 

; 8 . From an old legend existing in this 

I A partment it seems the said John Baptist 

Cana, who built up the wine press in 1747, 

obtained the walnut tree from one of his 

properties once possessed by Count Louis 

Salomone in the place called Isola in the 

VOL. xii.—1>. 


territory of this Department. It is also said 
that there were not sufficient oxen in the region 
to carry the tree, which was yet green, to the 
place where the house was subsequently placed 
after having built the press. It was necessary 
to provide half a cow, with much bread and 
wine, to compensate the men who helped for 
the carrying of the famous log, which was 
considered as a rarity in the country of Senre- 
villa. This is all I have been able to get by 
searching in the archives of the Department, and 
by speaking with the oldest men of the country.” 

We may add that carved upon the side of the 
log are the figures 1747, which presumably 
indicate the year when it was first put to a 
useful purpose. The log is about 26ft. long 
and about 40m. square at the butt. Needless 
to say, it is perfectly dry and seasoned and 
thoroughly fit for conversion. 

***** 

The Maharajah of Jaipur, at Moray Lodge, 
at Campden Hill had a special kitchen built in 
a secluded spot, so that it could not be in¬ 
vaded or overlooked by low or no-caste indi¬ 
viduals. The animals slaughtered for food had 
all to be males, and these had to be killed by 
a Brahmin. For this purpose 
Our Eastern says Food and Cookery) a tempor- 

thrir Cooking. **7 shnne to the goddess Kali 
was erected at Wimbledon, and 
there, before the idol, a priest decapitated the 
sheep and goats with one blow The carcases 
were then dressed and sent up to the Hindoo 
princes and great folks. The cooks had to be 
of equally high caste as the princes, and con¬ 
sequently they were all impoverished Brahmins. 
All the cooking was done in beaten brass, 
tinned copper, and earthenware vessels placed 
over slow charcoal or wooden fires. A different 
set of arrangements, but almost as complicated, 
had to be made for the strict Mahomedan Indian 
and Moorish visitors. 











Lessons in Metal Work 


IF 

L VST month I left the practical part of this lesson 
at the point where the pitch-block has just 
J been made. Supposing this operation 
finished, the next is to prepare the metal for working. 
* This is done by seizing it in the corner by one hand 
and striking it flat on a table. In this way bends and 
creases are taken out. The next job is to fix the 


outside the edges of the metal. A carbon paper 
intervenes of course, and by means of a style the 
design is transferred to the metal. The drawing is 
then removed, and the outlines of the design gone 
round with a No. 3 blunt tracer. The metal is next 
taken from the pitch-block and raised from the back 
after having been thoroughly cleaned. The cleaning 



Designs for Metal Hinges. 



metal on the pitch-block, and for this purpose it is 
warmed till one can just bear one's hand on it. The 
metal must now be pressed on to the pitch-block and 
fastened down at each corner a with nails. The surface 
uppermost, which will be the front when the design is 
finished, must now be cleaned, and the working draw¬ 
ing laid over, it being fastened with pins into the pitch 


consists in clearing away pieces of pitch which nu 
adhere. For this purpose the metal is «a rmtc 
and with a paraffined rag the pitch is easil 
taken off. Now the metal is placed face downvar 
on the block and the embossed portions ra;>e( 
Round the outlines a small square stem raider i 
used for the purpose of getting the relief clear an 

















































Suggestions for the Metal Worker. 
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defined. Afterwards a sort of 
undercut is given from the front. 

Here I must leave the general 
lesson for the moment, merely re- 
marking, in answer to a corre¬ 
spondent, that the Canaux is used 
for double lines, but wants a good 
deal of practice to be successfully 
employed. 

And now a word as to the de¬ 
signs. For the hinges, flanges are 
left subsequently to be turned over 
a wire running through them. The 
embossed stems outlining the hinges 
are produced with a stem raiser 
just inside the margin of metal. 
This margin is then carefully 
trimmed off with shears. The 
handles for the plates may be either 
cast or purchased in the nearest 
shape obtainable. Better still, they 
may be hammered up in two halves 
and subsequently soldered together 
by a smith. 

Metal Worker. 



BRAID fuLLSI2:E- _ 

DETAIL AT -t> 


T HE JAPANESE EXHI¬ 
BITION. 

The establishment of the inter¬ 
national building in the Japanese 
Universal Exhibition offers to foreign 
manufacturers an opportunity for 
exploiting the rapidly developing 
markets of the whole Far East, for 
the coming exhibition is sure to 
attract, besides millions of Japanese, 
large crowds of visitors from the 
continental countries of Asia. The 
Imperial Government proposes to 
exempt all exhibits for the samples 
building from the operation of the 
customs tariff, provided they are 
re-exported within' two months 
from the closing date of the 
exhibition, and is also trying to 
arrange special freight facilities. 







rull-sizc Working Drawing for the Umbrella Case. 









































































































































































AN UMBRELLA CASE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT 


T HE umbrella case described herewith is 
based upon a sketch which gained a 
prize offered some months ago in this jour¬ 
nal. The requirements of the competition were 
practical and artistic pieces of work, and while the 
case described presents plenty of opportunity for 
the display of decorative needlecraft, it also 
possesses the qualities of practical usefulness 
in a marked degree, as will be seen from the 
working drawing. The case consists of a back¬ 
ground of stiff holland, carrying in front a 
loose bag, caught up at intervals to divide the 
umbrellas it holds one from another. The size 
and full details are given on the drawing, 
so that the work of cutting out should be 
particularly easy, and I think requires no 
further explanation at my hands. The 
decoration, however, may perhaps be briefly 
described. 

The fact that the folds of this case are 
irregular, and that parts of them are always out 
of view, makes it impossible to apply any set 
design. Consequently a repeat pattern is 
selected, and is sketched at full-size here 
with. 

The pattern is applied to the band across the 
front of the case, and being of a flowing 
character, does not lose in appearance if part 
of it is not seen owing to the folds of the 
doth If the holland is used in its natural colour, 
the design maybe carried out in brown and greens, 
not too dark in tone. Dyes if put on boiling will 
not so easily wash out. I do not mean that 
the dyes should merely be boiled before going 
on. but must be actually applied boiling hot. 
This may serve to help a correspondent who 
wrote to me on this point. 

It would be a great advantage to have such 
an umbrella case washable. The case will serve 


for cabin use or may be taken away for holidays, 
and the idea may be useful for those who have 
yet to take their holidays. 

Madame Tambour. 
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A Holland Portable Umbrella Case. 
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^jpHE SUPPLEMENT. 

The supplement this month illustrates a 
very pretty frame which could be made in 
various ways. The combination suggested is 
one of fretwork, applied Tarsia and embossed 
metal. A board is cut to the required size. 
This board acts as the backing for the entire 
frame. To fit over it, a trellis work of oak, cut 
with a fret-saw, is made. This may be in four 
pieces, which when they have been mitred will 
be put in position and fastened with one or two 
small brads. This gives an opportunity to mark 
out through the trellis work the squares on the 
board, which it is intended to decorate. A 
pencil is drawn round each of the squares, close 
to the wood. The fretwork is then taken off 
and laid aside. Veneers of the proper colours 
are next cut cut carefully, according to the 
pattern. Ordinary scissors will do for this 
purpose. In the centre of the alternate squares, 
a little space is inclosed, to be matted or frosted 
with a woodcarving tool. When the veneers 
are stuck in position—seccotine will do excel¬ 
lently for this—and the oak trellis is replaced— 
the outer part of the frame is complete. Next 
we take a square of metal, pewter, zinc or 
aluminium which fits the centre space or rather 
exceeds it a little. Pewter will be found an 
excellent material to work, and zinc has many 
good points. Aluminium, though really no 
more expensive, is apt to crack on the surface 
when worked. The design is transferred on to 
the sheet of metal and with the pearl punch for 
the berries, the raising tool for the leaves, and 
a No. 13 raiser the embossing is carried out. 
For full particulars of this work, however, 
readers must be referred to the lessons in 
Metalwork which are now appearing month by 
month. The centre is now cut from the metal, 
a narrow margin being left all round it. Four 
pieces of moulding with one edge rabbeted are 
now all that is required to complete the frame ; 


with the exception of a mirror with bevelled 
edges. First the metal is put down in its proper 
place, then the borders are laid over the edges 
of it and put into position. Next the mirror is 
placed in the centre and finally the pieces of 
moulding are placed between the mirror which 
they hold, and the metal the edges of which they 
overlap. 

* * * * * 

This is one of the ways of carrying out this 
scheme and with the background of deal stained 
before receiving the Tarsia, and the oak simply 
waxed, a very successful scheme it will prove in 
careful hands. If, of course, an oak board 
instead of deal is used at the back, an advantage 
is secured by the uniform appearance of the 
wood. Many other ways, however, of carrying 
out this frame will occur to the minds of experi¬ 
enced craftsmen. Instead, for instance, of 
Tarsia in the outer frame, the spaces might be 
filled with little squares of embossed metal, to 
match that used in the inner frame, or if the 
metal could not be embossed it might be simply 
fretted out and laid on. White metal laid on 
oak in this way is very handsome. By another 
plan the inner frame could be entirely omitted 
and the outer carved, with the fretwork changed 
into low-relief strap work. In this case, of 
course, the frame would be made in four pieces 
and subsequently mitred together. 

^"^OSSIP. 

Millionaires have sighed in vain 
for the Higham collection of Chippendale and 
Sheraton furniture owned by the family of that 
name, who have resided in Higham foy centuries 
The actual value of the collection of about fifty 
pieces is placed at £50,000, but Henry Grant 
the railway king, made an offer of £80,000 tor it 
not long ago, which was refused. Some of the 
chairs cost £1,000 each, and date from the 
twelfth century. Although the Highams work 
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for their living as farmers, they have as yet 
stoutly declined any of the tempting offers which 
have been made for their treasures from time to 
time. Chairs sometimes prove expensive, and 
one in the; King's collection at Windsor, which 
was once used at the coronation of the Venetian 
Doges and is dated 1670, cost 250 guineas; while 
two small Louis XIV. tables, sold by the Duke 
of Leeds in 1900, realised £15,000. Pianos, too, 
although at all times costly, seldom fetch the 
prices which some millionaires are content to 
pay for them. Cornelius Vanderbilt gave 
£3,500 for one some time ago, and the Marquis 
of Breadalbane has one which cost only £500 
less. If money is any guarantee, then the piano 
owned by Mr. Murand, a New York financier, 
must indeed be a sweet-toned instrument, for it 
cost £10,000. The value, perhaps, lies more in 
the priceless paintings that adorn it and the 
patterns let into the woodwork in precious 
stones. Monarchs invariably spend fortunes in 
furnishings, and a decade ago the Sultan of 
Turkey decided to fit up a luxurious bedroom 
for his own use. The bed is of ivory and silver, 
the posts being incrusted with gems to represent 
the Imperial arms. The silk of w^hich the hang¬ 
ings are made cost £80 a yard, and the tapestry 
on the walls is woven with gold thread and 
ablaze with diamonds, w'hile even the ceiling is 
inlaid with gold. This piece of extravagance 
cost the Oriental potentate £120,000. But 
probably the most expensive suite of furniture in 
existence is that owned by a certain Indian 
Maharajah. ft consists of four arm chairs, 
thret small tables and a sofa, all of solid ivory, 
and the suite is the more valuable because it was 
gi\cn to Warren Hastings by Tippoo Sahib. 
Five years ago an offer of £100,000, made by 
John Ashbury, the Californian millionaire, for 
the eight pieces of furniture as they stood, was 
refused. 

***** 

Km CRTS are being made in Paris to obtain 


more recognition for the designers and modellers 

who produce the examples of the subsidiary arts 

Ty . which are now seen in the two 

Honour where 

honour is salons. It is only of late years 
due* that the scope of those exhibitions 
has been widened. At one period in the older 
salon of the Society of French Artists nothing 
w^as to be seen but paintings, statutes, architec- 
tural drawings, engravings, and a limited number 
of w'ater-colours. The second and rival salon 
from the first showed some recognition for minor 
arts, and as time w r ent on more variety was 
permitted. The arrangement has been advan¬ 
tageous, for the statuettes, jewellery and pottery 
gave more interest to many of the visitors than 
the w-orks which alone are supposed to be 
examples of fine art. But as the examples of 
industrial art were exhibited in the names of 
vendors the yreators, whether designers or 
modellers, have % remained unnoticed. In other 
w ? ords, capital has carried off the honours from 
invention. That is a result which is contrary to 
French principles. The humblest man expects 
to derive a little eclat from his w r ork, and a 
designer who probably has devoted much time 
and thought to a creation in metal, clay, or wood 
feels he has as much claim on the attention of 
the public as a painter or a sculptor. 

LEATHER COVER FOR A STOOL. 

SEE PAGES 22 AND 23. 

The design for a stool top would look 
well worked out in cowhide stained brown with 
caustic soda and mounted on a fumed oak stool, the 
outline of the design cut and embossed in the usual 
way. or else use a piece of dyed leather (calf skin; a 
rich dark red or green coloured. Outline the design 
with a tracing wheel or tool while damp, and stretch 
the portions or* the flowers and leaves with a modelling 
tool, and fill in from the back with meal stuffing. 
Mark the shade lines firmly with the tool on the still 
damp leather, and press the edges again if they are not 
clear enough. Punch the background with a star punch 
where it is shaded dark, and with a ring punch to form 
the cross in the centre. Leather Worker. 
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MR * J- w * MORRIS'S. 

Mr. MORRIS, whose name we have 
mentioned several times in recent issues, has 
latelv been introducing some very fine designs 
in screens. He has also paid particular attention 
to miniatures and ladies’ own fancy work. We 
give a little sketch of embroidery mounted in 
one of his miniature frames. The work is 
carried out in carved gilt 
wood which forms a frame 
for the embroidery, which 
is mounted under glass. 

The • miniature is sus¬ 
pended in the centre. It 
is often , very difficult to 
determine how to mount 
a miniature tastefully with¬ 
out putting it in an 
ordinary frame or pole 
screen. The little 
standard screen, as shown, 
makes a charming orna¬ 
ment for the table. Mr. 

Morris is also making 
some very pretty brackets 
in the Adams style, and 
carved gilt pedestals in 
the old Louis XV. and 
XVI. styles have been a 
speciality with him some 
time. 

Mr. Morris’s business 
has developed very 
largely during the last two years, for, being a 
designer and artist, his customers are now- 
appreciating his taste and are now entrusting to 
him some very fine and decorative work. He 
has again been assisting this season in the cause 
of charity, and entirely arranged the cafe 
chantant at the Coronation bazaar for Lady 
Decies, which was a great success, and it is 
gratifying to learn that the committee of 


management to the hospital have made Mr 
Morris a Life Governor of the hospital 
as a recognition of the services he rendered. 
Mr. Morris also presented one of his unique 
screens to the Countess of Scarborough for her 
bazaar at Skegness, which realised a handsome 
price. Mr. Morris is bringing forward many 
novelties, and his showrooms, 17, Berners Street, 
are well worth a visit. 

WITCH’S CHEST. 

A witch’s oak 
chest was recently sold, and 
its authenticity can be 
vouched for by some of the 
old residents of Kiddermin¬ 
ster. The old dame’s name 
was Elizabeth Swann, but 
she was familiarly known, 
and feared, by the inhabi¬ 
tants as “ Old Betty,” her 
ostensible business being 
that of a “ letter writer for 
town and country.” It was 
in the early part of the 
last century that she was 
reputed to have begun 
practising witchcraft. The 
townspeople passing her 
house at night often heard 
her in communion, as they 
believed, with the Evil One. 
She used to claim super¬ 
natural power, and said she obtained her know¬ 
ledge of the occult from this chest, in which she 
kept her charms, and that it formerly belonged 
to her maternal grandmother, who was the 
daughter of a Kidderminster weaver. ( >ne 
morning the old witch was missing, and on her 
hut being entered she was found burnt * a 
cinder, the local tradition being that she had 
suffered an embrace from the Evil One. 


Screen for Miniature, by Mr. J. W. Morris. 




O NE of the most notable services in recent 
years to domestic art was that rendered by 
•the series of designs for nursery furniture 
and decoration by Messrs. Cecil Aldin and JohnHassall. 
These designs not only comprised drawings for wall 
coverings and furniture, but also some very pretty and 
quaint ideas for toys. Among these were designs, by one 
of the artists named, for a rocking horse, and it is to this 
design I am indebted for the idea of the sketch above. 

1 am afraid the rocking horse shown here has not 
the keen and amusing look of equine intelligence 
possessed by the ones I have mentioned, but if any 
of those who undertake this task are able to achieve a 
knowing expression in the animal, there is nothing to 
prevent them doing so. 

* * * * * 

The horse consists of four principal pieces ; two 
sides in tin. or i A in. wood, and two rockers of the 
sanx thickness. The rockers are joined by five 
splat* firmly dowelled In, and the two halves of the 
horse by foot-rests, joining the forelegs, and a seat 
fixed between the two sections of tlie body. Under¬ 
neath tins scat, and proceeding to the middle splat 
between the rockers, is a short iron rod to give 
additional strength. It is impracticable, of course, to 
cve a full-size working drawing in the limited space 
of this journal, but the sketch made on squared-out 
paper may be enlarged readily enough, and the plans 
given in the comer will assist in showing how the 


woodwork has to be put together. Two working 
drawings of the horse in profile, so to speak, will be 
required, as it will be difficult to cut through both 
thicknesses at once. When ihese are completed a 
number of pieces of wood of the same width will be 
wanted for the seat, the foot-rests, and the lower 
splats. When these are cut and shaped up ready to fix 
in position the job may be put. if desired, in the hands 
of a smith to do the bolting together. T his, however, 
is not a great undertaking. Short bolts for the feet 
and one long bolt with a nut above and below the splat, 
and others above and below the seat,is all that is wanted, 
The nut above the seat will be let into a square hole 
made for the purpose. Washers would prevent the 
nuts wearing into the w ood. 

* * * * * 

And now the decorative part has to be attempted. 
An augur and some glue and the hairs of a stiff yard 
broom will supply mane and tail, and a paint brush ( to 
put in brown colour where the design in shaded) will 
assist in giving the desired air of verisimilitude to the 
creature. A glass bead for the eye and some cheap 
straps complete the equipment. The belly-band may 
either be painted or consist of a piece of American cloth. 
Screw eyes above hold the reins, so that they may he 
manipulated from the seatora small cart at the back. The 
real art in this undertaking consists, as 1 said, in getting 
a good intelligent expression on the horse’s face. 

Carpenter. 




















Working Drawing and Plan of Rocking Horse. 
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Art Schools and 

^Exhibitions. 

Newton Abbott Arts and Crafts So¬ 
ciety.— The seventh annual exhibition of this 
society will be held during October. Anyone 
desirous of exhibiting should apply to the Hon. 
Sec., Miss Mary Kippax King, St. Brendan's, 
Newton Abbott, from w r hom rules and full par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. 

***** 

The Dublin Show. —The following figures 
concerning the Art Industries Exhibition, held 
in conjunction with the National Horse Show, 
make clear the steady progress which marks 
the revival of many beautiful art industries in 
Ireland : 


Number of Entries : 



1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Lace and Embroidery 

• • • 382 

441 

570 

493 

Lace Designs ... 

... 254 

216 

292 

340 

Wood Carving 

207 

162 

222 

220 

Metal Work 

30 

32 

5i 

5b 

Leather Work 

37 

61 

• 3 ° 

30 

Pyrography 

32 

42 

37 

46 

Total amount 

942 

954 

1,202 

L1S5 

* * 

* 

* 

* 



Bristol and Clifton Arts and Crafts 
SOCIETY. —An exhibition will be held from 
October 23rd to November 1st, 1902, in the 
Galleries of the Fine Arts Academy, Bristol. 
Schedule :— 

Section 1 .—Painting: Div. 1.—Oil painting. 
Div. 2.—Water-colour painting. Div, 3.— 
Pastel. Div. 4.-—Miniatures. 

Section II - Drawing, Etching, &c. : Div. 5.— 
Pencil drawing. Div. 0.—*Pen-and-ink draw¬ 
ing Div. 7.— C harcoal drawing. Div. 8.— 
Machine drawing. Div. 9.—Architectural draw¬ 
ing Div. 30. —Decorative design. Div. 11.— 
Engraving. Div. j 2.—*Etching. Div. 13.— 
Auto-lithography. 

^Pen-and-ink drawings must not be entered as etchings. 


Section III.—Sculpture: Div. 14.—Models ii> 
terra-cotta, plaster or clay. Div. 15.—Models 
in wax, Div. 16.—Finished work in bronze, 
marble, &c. 

Section IV.—Photography: Div. 17.—Out¬ 
door subjects. Div. 18.—Architectural, exterior 
and interior. Div. 19.—Hand camera photo¬ 
graphs. Div. 20.—Portraiture. Div. 21.— 
Genre, figure compositions, &c. Div. 22— 
Enlargements. 

Section V.—Decorative Painting : Div. 23.— 
Painting on wood. Div. 24.—Painting on china 
or pottery, fired. Div. 23.—Painting on terra¬ 
cotta. Div. 26.—Painting on tapestry or linen. 
Div. 27.—Painting on vellum. Div. 28.—Illu¬ 
mination. 

Section VI. — Enamels, &c.: Div. 29 — 
Enamels. Div. 30.—Jewellery. 

Section VII.—Handicrafts: Div. 31.—Wood¬ 
carving. Div. 32.—Chip carving. Div. 33.— 
Poker work. Div. 34.—Gesso. Div. 35.—In¬ 
laid work. Div. 36.—Pottery. Div. 37.—Glass. 
Div. 38.—Metal work. Div. 39.—Silver. Div* 
40.—Brass. Div. 41.—Copper. Div. 42.—Iron. 
Div. 43—Pewter. Div. 44.-—Other metals. 
Div. 45.—Embossed leather work. Div. 46.— 
Bookbinding. 

Section VI11—Models : Div. 47.—Model of 
ships. Div. 48.—Models of machines. 

Section IX.—Needlework : Div. 49.— Ecclesi¬ 
astical embroider} on silk. Div. 50.—Eccle¬ 
siastical embroider} on doth. Div. 51.—Ecclesi¬ 
astical embroidery on linen. Div. 52.—Figure 
embroidery, ecclesiastical and otherwise. Div. 
53.—Embroidery on silk. Div. 54.—Embroidery 
on cloth. Div. 55.—Embroidery on linen orcotton. 
Div. 56.—Embroidered book covers. Div. 57.— 
Lace. Div. 58.—Drawn work. Div. 59.—Smocking. 

Section X.—Textile Fabrics: Div. 60.— Hand- 
woven silk. Div. 61.—Handwoven linen. Div. 
62.—Handwoven wool. Div. 63.—Handwoven 
cotton. Div. 64.—Handwoven mixed fabrics. 
Div. 65.—Tapestry. 
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Section XI.—(Workhouses, Institutions, &c.) : 
Div. 66.—Smyrna mats. Div. 67.—Carving. 
Div. 68.—Baskets. Div. 69,—Embroidery. 
Div. 7 o.—Poker work. Div. 71.—Lace. Div. 
72.—Metal work. Div. 73.— Ioys (of not less 
than is. each in valuey Div. 7T Knitting 
(Blind Institutions only). 

Section XII.—(Elementary Schools) : Div. 75. 
—Carving. Div. 76.—Inlaid work. Div. 77.— 
Metal work. Div. 78.—Stencilling. Div. 79.— 
Freehand drawing. Div. 80.—Design. 

Application for notification forms must be 
made to the secretary not later than 27th Sep¬ 
tember. No exhibit arriving after Wednesday, 
15th October, will be received. For particulars 
apply to Mr. L. Cranfield Abbott, 6, St. 
Stephen s Avenue, Bristol. 

***** 

The Womens’ Arts and Crafts Exhibi¬ 
tion at Endcliffe Hall, Sheffield, attracted a 
<rreat deal of attraction. It was opened on the 

t5 _ 

first day by the Countess Fitzwilham, and on 
the second by Lady Wilson. Marquetry and 
metal work, some of which was in aluminium, 
was shown, and the beaten clock faces that have 
been in evidence at several recent exhibitions 
were also displayed here. One of the most 
interesting features was the loan collection of 
antique needlework. The fire-screen worked 
by Mary Queen of Scots, a silk valance by the 
same hand, and some fourteenth century em¬ 
broidery, Stuart embroidery, and many other 
priceless pieces of art were on show. The 
exhibition did great credit to the association, 
and marks a notable advance in women's success 
in the arts and crafts. 

***** 

The Northumberland Handicrafts 
Guild held an exhibition at Newcastle just 
after the last number of this journal was pub¬ 
lished. Wood carving and embroidery were the 
main exhibits, and a loan collection of handi¬ 
craft work was much admired. The opening 


ceremony was presided over by the Rev. H. C. 
Windley, who in a short speech sketched out 
the line the association should take. Miss 
Noble, who opened the exhibition, wished the 
guild every success. I he exhibition closed on 
August 6th. 

***** 

The Edinburgh and Midlothian Com¬ 
petitive Industrial Exhibition will be held 
from October 15th to 18th inclusive. I he 
principal prize is a pianoforte, presented by 
Messrs. Townsend and Thomson, of George 
Street, Edinburgh. £300 in prizes will be 
awarded for exhibits in oil paintings, water 
colours, photographs, mechanical drawings, 6cc. ; 
also mechanical work, model engines, yachts, 
ships, hand-painting, fretwork, stuffed birds, 
artificial flowers, wood carving, and ladies’ use¬ 
ful and ornamental work of every description, 
children’s school work, dressed poultry, butter, 
eggs, jams, jellies, bees, honey, and bread 
baking competitions. The secretary is Mr. 
A. T. Hutchinson, 7, North St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh. 

***** 

There are so many interesting new departures 
in the way of textiles arts and crafts in London 
that it would seem the spirit of the day was 
tend ng more and more to the appreciation of 
fine arts other than those of painting and 
drawing. Thus in New Bond Street the small 
shop front of 108 holds dainty specimens of 
Venetian lace. The needle-point can be had in 
almost priceless varieties, and the bobbin lace 
so exquisitely dainty and gossamer-like, may be 
a lesson to those who try to resuscitate our own 
English lace. For this purpose the fine hand- 
spun thread of Burano should be used, and ma\ 
be obtained. The value of lace so made is 
trebled, for the shape of hand-spun thread e 
just the quality which gives to old lace it- 
artistic beauty. Linen that has been tor?! and 
macerated and gassed beyond and above the 
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original setting which prepares the fibre for 
spinning is in a very different condition to the 
exquisite distaff spun thread which has been 
carefully heckled by hand and bleached by the 
careful spinner, who loves her work too much to 
render it valueless by chemicals. So beautiful 
is the natural texture of hand-spun linen thread 
that certain manufacturers, realising how no 
heat or gassing could restore its beauty, have 
had recourse in woven linens of the cheaper 
kind to dressing it with the shining barytes so 
plentifully found in Ireland. Granulated sugar 
has before now been similarly adulterated, and 
in both cases the sharp mineral is a most 
dangerous addition to the manufactures. 

* * * * * 

In the new school starting close to Dublin 
the spirit of patriotism hopes to breathe through 
various arts this very spirit of individuality into 
its product. Dun Einer—the “ Home of Ever 
(that queen of needlework, tapestry, and art who 
was to Irish industry what St. Margaret was to 
that of Scotland)—will be the poetic title of 
this new foundation. A poet, an embroideress, 
trained under auspices which ensure high-souled 
ambition, a designer whose kindergarten training 
should give at least fertility of resource, and a 
chief whose earnest desire to secure perfection 
in the arts to be practised, these initiators should 
earn for the V Home of Ever” a position in the 
forefront of industry. Irish fingers have that 
extraordinary delicacy which when possessed by 
worm n predestine them to eminence in needle¬ 
work and when a surgeon is blessed with them 
is, it ha- been said, the best equipment for success 
iu his profession. Add to Irish lingers Irish 
patriotism—which is the sublimest form of 
individualism—Irish imagination, which lends 
wm^ to art, and traditions that they have 
never as yet been debased because they have 
been hidden in the hearts of the people ; and 
we may find in this new school a fountain 




which may spring up for the refreshment of 
thought, the invigorator and vivifier of national 
art. 

* * * * * 

Thk Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
will hold their next display in the New Gallery, 
beginning in the first week of January next. 
The exhibition will be on the lines of previous 
ones, but only artists and craftsmen of the 
United Kingdom will be allowed* to show', 
because reasons of space make it necessary to 
exclude foreign exhibitors. Work will be re¬ 
ceived for selection by the committee during 
three days of the last week of December, to be 
arranged subsequently. 

* * * * * 

The Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Society of Arts and Crafts will hold their 
sixth annual exhibition in the C orporation Art 
Gallery, Tullie House, Carlisle, from August 30th 
to September 27th inclusive. The classes 
include oil painting, water-colour painting, 
miniatures, illuminating, pen-and-ink drawing, 
pencil drawing, charcoal drawin'g, architectural 
drawing, etching and engraving, decorative 
design, photography, printing, sculpture and 
modelling, gesso work, pottery, tiles and terra 
cotta work, glass work, bookbinding, leather 
work, decorative needlework, smocking, lace, 
textile fabrics, metal work (a, precious metals; 
b , brass, copper, and pewter ; r, iron), wood 
carving, and cabinet making. The president of 
the society is the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Carlisle; the secretary, Mr. Ernest W. Beaty, 
30, Lonsdale-street, Carlisle. 

***** 

The Editor is always pleased to receive 
notices of exhibitions of arts and crafts, and 
particulars from time to time of special work 
carried out by art centres. 


. ' *: a,;. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF FLAX. 

T HOSE who regard flax as one of the humbler materials, if 
indeed there are any who still hold such a view, should 
take an opportunity of making themselves familiar with 
the wonderful potentialities of the material as developed by those 
who have made a study of it. To say that there are three hundred 
shades of flax threads, and in every shade five sizes, and 
fifty-five shades of art linens, not to mention numerous other flax 
fabrics, such as Derwent linen, Cumbrian linen, and many beautiful 
white and cream hand-made linens, will give some notion oi 
Messrs. Harris’s productions. Their materials combine usetul 
qualities, such as absolute freedom from moth, with decorati\e 
possibilities. These various properties have not remained 
unappreciated, and for many purposes, varying from useful bed¬ 
spreads and portieres to ecclesiastical uses, such as altar cloths, 
dossals, and the like, Harris’s linens are employed. It is 




A Table-Centre embroidered in Flax at 
Messrs. Jon Harris’s. 


unnecessary to speak of their 
value as dress materials, a pur¬ 
pose for which the fastness of 
the colour especially qualifies 
them. The two sketches give 
some idea of the most recent 
work exhibited in the pretty 
showrooms at Bond Street, but 
they are only selected from a 
very large number of excellent 
examples to be found. Hu* 
designs vary widely in cha- 
acter, from such as the Mor¬ 
esque” and u Cordova, of the 
styles the words indicate, to 
the “Athenia” and ‘Sultan, 
the last named being adapted 
from a mediaeval Italian velvet 
at the South Kensington 
Museum. In short, this estab¬ 
lishment is always worth a 
visit. 






















































THE ART OF STAINING AND DYEING LEATHER*—III. 


D yeing morocco and similar 

LEATHER.—The operation of dyeing 
with aniline dyes is, in one respect, less 
easy of accomplishment than with the dye-wood 
liquors. With the latter dyeing materials even 
tones can be obtained at very little trouble, but 
with aniline dyes there are several influences at 
work which hinder the production of an even tone 
of colour on the leather. For example, the higher 
the temperature at which the dye liquor is 
used the greater will be the intensity of colour 
produced, also the strength of the dye liquor 
determines in a remarkable degree the actual 
tone of colour produced on the leather. A weak 
dye liquor will give a colour that is no indica¬ 
tion whatever of the colour that can be produced 
with the same dye, when the dye liquor is a 
strong one. Also if more than one piece of 
leather is to be dyed, the piece first dipped in 
the dye liquor will be much more intense in 
coloration than the next and subsequent pieces, 
because aniline dyes have such a great affinity 
for any material of an organic nature that they’ 
combine therewith with great rapidity, more so 
according to the strength of the dye liquor. Yet 
again, the length of time in which the leather is 
submitted to the action of the aniline dye bath 
greatly influences the colour produced. 

If the immersion be carried on too long, or 
the dye liquor be too strong, the colour t xhibited 
on the leather w ill present a bronzed appearance. 
Yet with all these apparent difficulties, the 
- oiours which can be produced bv means of 
aniline dyes are so much more brilliant than 
what can be obtained with dye-wood materials, 
that the novice will do w’ell to practise with the 
former. 

One of the best methods to pursue, because 
it minimises the troubles above referred to, is to 
have several baths of dye-liquor, each of different 


strength, and to submit the leather first to the 
action of the weakest one, and then to the next 
stronger one, and finally, to the strongest one of 
all. By this method the leather is but faintly 
coloured at first, and any unevenness of colora¬ 
tion is corrected as it successively passes through 
the stronger dye baths, until, finally, it has 
assumed the exact colour desired. This method 
is very much to be preferred to prolonging 
the time of immersion of the leather in the dy e 
liquor, and as a matter of fact, the desired results 
are obtained with comparatively' few* failures. 

Preliminary* Operations in Dyeing with 
Aniline Colours. —Have three or four earthen¬ 
ware vessels to hold the hot dye liquor, and a 
copper one to warm it in. Instead of a 
dyeing bath, a zinc or copper tray having a 
rim about 2in. high should be used, when 
the dyeing may be effected by dipping, in which 
case a deep earthenware pan (such as is used 
in the kitchen for storing bread in) should be 
used. Prepare the dye liquor according to the 
quantities of ingredients named in the formulae, 
and, when the dye liquor has been made 
and filtered, divide it into three (or four) 
equal quantities to one quantity add three 
times its bulk of clean w ater, and to the second 
quantity add its own bulk of pure water, and 
call the first quantity No. i dye liquor, the 
second quantity No. 2 dye liquor, and the 
undiluted portion No. 3 dye liquor. Thus No. 1 
would be composed of one-third dye liquor and 
two-thirds water. No. 2 would be composed of 
half dye liquor and half water, while No. 3 would 
be dye liquor of full strength, being undiluted. 

Now, when carrying out the dyeing process, 
put the leather into No. 1 dye liquor first and for 
the prescribed length of time, then into No 2 
dye liquor, and finally' into No. 3 dye liquor, 
observing to keep the temperature of the dye liquor 
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to the proper degree, and also to regulate the 
length of time of the immersion of the leather. 
Any unevenness of colour in the lirst two dye 
liquors will be corrected in the final one by a 
prolonged immersion before removal from this 
dye liquor. Wash the dyed leather in clear water 
and hang it up to dry, when dry finish it with a 
finishing gloss. If more than one pair of pieces 
of leather are to be dyed then make a fresh bath 
of dye liquor for the final bath (undiluted), and 
after dyeing the first pair of- skins repeat with the 
dye liquor, and put the second pair of skins first 
into No. 2 dye liquor, then into No. 3, and 
finally into the fresh dye bath. By this means 
an economy of dye liquor is effected, but what 
is of greater importance a better evenness of 
coloration is produced. To ensure evenness of 
coloration the addition of phosphate or sulphate 
of soda to the dye liquor is frequently made (vide 
inf raj, while in some cases the skin should be 
moistened with a weak solution of either 
sulphuric acid or soap and water, according 
to the nature of the aniline dyes made use of, 
viz., whether it requires an acid or alkaline base 
to work on. In dyeing leather it is usual to 
place flesh side to flesh side, whereby the flesh 
side does not become fully dyed, and a saving of 
dye liquor is obtained ; but, of course, for the 
amateur worker, who will probably not care to 
operate on a whole pair of skins at one operation, 
this is not necessary, as the amount of dye 
liquor he will require is very limited. While the 
leather is in the dye liquor it should often be 
moved about and examined from time to time to 
judge ot the tone of colour obtained at each 
stage. When sufficiently coloured, wash the 
dyed skin in plenty of clean water and hang up 
to dry’. The subsequent finishing operations 
consist in giving a slight smear of oil (fish, sweet, 
or sperm) on the dyed side, and then laying on a 
thin coating of gum dragon mucilage—prepared 
as given below—or else a solution of egg 
albumen mixed with glycerine. 


Gum Dragon finish is prepared by soaking ioz. 
to 2oz. of gum tragacanth («>., commonly called 
gum dragon) in one gallon of cold water for 
several weeks, and then straining the thick jelly- 
like mucilage that is produced, and picking out 
all white lumps,, and to the strained mucilage 
adding one to two fluid ounces of castor oil per 
gallon of mucilage. This finish is laid on the 
dyed skin by means of a roll of felt, which is 
dipped in the mucilage and then lightly rubbed 
over the dyed leather, and, when dry, the 
coloured leather is ready for use as required. 

Egg Albumen preservative finish is prepared 
by mixing 30 fluid ounces of egg yolk with 
1 fluid ounce of glycerine, and then compounding 
them with water in the proportion of ioz. to 20Z. 
per pint of water. 

Formulae for Dyeing Leather with 
Aniline Dyes.— Lilac Colour.— Ingredients : 
Mordanting fluid, 5 pints of water, ioz. of tannic 
acid. 

Dye Liouor : Five pints of water, ii drachms 
(troy), methyl violet. 

Finishing Gloss. —ioz. good glue, 5 pints of 
water, ioz. glycerine. 

Process ok Manipulation. —Well saturate 
the leather with the mordanting fluid, and then, 
having made the dye liquor hot (about 90 ^ ■)> 
work the leather about therein until the tone 
of colour desired is obtained, and, after drying, 
brush it over with the finishing gloss and hang 
up to dry. The finishing gloss is prepared by- 
soaking the glue in the water for ten hours, and 
then melting it therein by boiling and adding 
the glycerine. 

Red COLOUR. —Ingredients: 5 pints of water, 
ioz. eosine A, 30Z. acetic acid, iooz. sulpha!'- of 
soda. 

Method of . Manipulation. —Boil all tin 
ingredients, strain or filter, and thet. w >rk the 
leather in the dye liquor at a temperature of 
about 90° F. until the desired tone is obtained. 
No mordant is required with this dye, as the 
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sulphate of soda acts as a leveller or mordant in 
producing an evenness of coloration. 

For a Purple Red. —Make a dye liquor 
of magenta, and after dyeing the leather 
therein, dip it into a bath made up of chrysoidine 
until the tone of colour is obtained. For a 
scarlet.—Make up a dye liquor of the following 
ingredients: 5 pints of water, 1 ioz. No. 2 
magenta B, ioz. auramine, iooz. Glauber's salt 
(sulphate of soda). No mordant required. Work 
the leather in the dye bath at 90° F. until dyed 
sufficiently. 

A CRIMSON Colour. —Ingredients: Mordant, 
48 grains of borax, 1 gallon of water. 

Dye Liquor. — \ gallon of water, 30Z. azo 
bordeaux (fast crimson). 

Process of Manipulation. —Moisten the 
leather with the borax solution and then make 
up a bath of dye liquor by adding one fluid ounce 
of the above solution of the fast crimson to 
every 8ooz. of water taken, raise the liquid to 
1 io° F., and work the leather therein for ten to 
fifteen minutes, and then strengthen the dye 
liquor with a fresh addition of an equal bulk of 
fresh dye liquor, and dye to tone desired. 

A Canary Yellow. —Ingredients: 5 pints 
water, ioz. thioflavial T, iooz. sulphate of soda. 
No mordant required ; work at ioo° F. 

Full Yellow Colour. —Ingredients: 5 pints 
water, ioz. auramine, iooz. sulphate of soda. 

Orange Yellow Colour. —Ingredients : 
4 pints water, i|oz. orange B R. Before using 
the dye liquor, mordant tlx* leather with a solu¬ 
tion of tannin and i£ drachm (troy) per gallon of 
water 

Lk'.h { Green C OLOUR. —Ingredients: 5 pints 
of water, ioz. malachite green, ]oz. Nile blue A, 
ioo.z. sulphate of soda. Work at ioo° F. 

Dark Green Colour. -Ingredients: 5 pints 
of water, ioz. brilliant green, ioz. chrysoidine, 
iooz. sulphate of soda. 

Ijghi Blue Colour.— Ingredients for mor¬ 
dant use : 72 grains borax per gallon of water. 


For dye liquors dissolve 30Z. soluble blue R in 
80 fluid oz. of water. 

Brown Colour. — Prepare a mordant of 
tannic acid dissolved in water, 150 grains of acid 
per 4 pints of water, and for the dye liquor dis¬ 
solve 150 grains of Bismarck brown per i gallon 
of boiling water, and after filtering dissolve 
95 grains of gelatine in the solution and dye the 
leather in this liquid at a temperature of ioo° F. 

As a topping agent for toning down the 
brightness to a darker brown, lay on with a 
sponge a solution of 30 to 90 grains of sulphate 
of iron per 75 fluid oz. of water. After dying 
the coloured leather, use as a finish the egg yolk 
preservative already referred to. 

For a Nut Brown Colour prepare a dye 
liquor of 5 pints of water, 30Z. benzo brown, 
iooz. common salt. No mordant required ; dye 
at go° F. 

The above list of formulae will be sufficient for 
the novice to try a “ ’prentice hand ” in, and 
should not be found at all difficult. 

Any of the preservative finishing glosses given 
above can be used with the aniline-dyed leather 
so as to impart a finished appearance and prevent 
the colour fading. H. C. S. 

-^^'HEN FOUND MAKE A NOTE OF. 

Messrs. Braby’s (Glasgow) 1901 
Illustrated Catalogue deals with iron work of 
every kind and contains partic ulars of several 
specialities of great interest, especially to those 
who have country houses. The iron fencing, 
ventilators, wrought iron gates, and palings 
which are illustrated give a wide choice for 
tho§e who require such articles, and, of 
course, with a firm of such repute, the quality 
cannot be gainsaid. Sanitary dustbins also 
figure in the book, which, on account ot its 
numerous interesting features, is well worth 
writing for. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 



The Hatfield. 


H E dispute 
over the 
compara¬ 
tive merits of 
the ancient 
and modern is 
at least as old 
as Bacon , and 
* the discussion 
rages as 
fiercely to¬ 
day as ever it 
did. In the 
matter of fur¬ 
niture it is 
p-a r t i c u 1 arly 
marked, and, 
whereas we 
have on the 
one side those 
who contend 

that old forms and old details are hopelessly stale 
and unprofitable, there is on the other an equally 
emphatic party of admirers of all the classic styles 
who cannot for one moment tolerate that modern 
development to which they’ strenuously’ deny the 
name of progress. 

In this, as in most other disputes and 
discussions, a safe dictum to apply is that 
neither party is wrong and that neither party is 
right. The disagreement arises from the limita¬ 
tion set on the imaginative powers of the 
everyday person. This one is only’ able to see 
so much at a time ; that one, too, is similarly 
confined, but his particular outlook happens to 
be different. So far so good, but, in addition, as 
we proceed we find that the passion for 
partisanship, combined with the difficulty of 
acquiring catholicity’ of taste, produces that 
sweeping condemnation either of the old or the 


new which we find on the one side and the 
other. That nice discrimination which belongs 
to those who have the capacity and tolerance to 
be eclectic, ensures, it is true, their success, but, 
unfortunately, is only too rarely met with. The 
fact of the matter is, of course, that there is 
a-ood and bad both in old and new ; but they 

t> 

must be sifted by long study and careful artistic 
training, when the faults of both may be 
avoided, and the beauties imitated. No doubt 
the Jacobean style became overloaded and 
vulgar in tone, and no doubt the Georgian and 
French styles became finikin and unconvincing. 
No doubt, too, much modern work is jejune and 
frequently extravagant, but all this does not 
prevent the older styles from possessing that 
perfect conception of outline, and correct 
apportionment of detail, which come of long 
experience, and the newer styles from display¬ 
ing the fresh inspiration, which is the result of a 
return to the study of primitive forms of art. 
The qualities which are missing in the latter 
will be supplied by time and experiment, while 
the defects of the older styles may be eliminated 
by' a judicious avoidance of unnecessary 
embellishments or redundancy of ornamentation. 

The accompanying illustrations will bear 
ample evidence to the statement that the firm 
responsible for them—Messrs. Story & Co., of 
Kensington High Street, S.W.—employ de¬ 
signers who are not out of touch with the 
modern developments of art, and y et have the 
thorough and detailed knowledge of re< ognised 
styles, with the complete familiarity with thrir 
history that such knowledge implies. 

The sketch of the Hatfield writing desk, 
which is in fumed oak and tasty metal furniture, 
illustrates the first. Here we have a pirce of 
work without the intolerable extravagance ex¬ 
hibited by some modern designers, and yet 
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Ecru, Blue, or Rose Grounds. 


quite in keeping with latter-day demands for 
simplicity. On the other hand, in the photo¬ 
graph of the Elizabethan bedroom, we find an 
extremely dainty reproduction of that interesting 
and homely style. The furniture is in light oak, 
and the hangings of a woven brocade. The 
balance between extreme severity and over¬ 
crowding of ornament has been nicely struck, 
and the handsome four-poster, with the char¬ 
acteristic laid-on half-turning at the back, is in 
perfect historical accord with the brick fireplace 
and the andirons. The square-framed chair and 
the pretty little table with drop handles, and the 
beamed ceiling with its hanging lanterns, all give 
a perfect finish to the room. 

The Gothic drawing-room is of equal interest. 
The colouring at the top is blue, and the little 
figured frieze under the dentilled cornice is in 
bluish shades. The tiles are blue also, and a 
hammered brass hood unites with the foliated 
bosses in other parts of the decoration to earn 
the denomination Gothic. The designing of a 
room like this is not an ordinary task. Many 


famous artists in the early part ot last century 
taxed their brains to adapt the then popular 
Gothic style for domestic purposes, but, owing 
perhaps to an excess of zeal and devotion to 
the style they adopted, their efforts were rarely 
as successful as the one here shown. 

The old Portuguese brocade and “ 1 rellis 
chintz afford a reminder that Messrs. Story & 
Co. have always made a special feature of 
textiles of all description. Although the illus¬ 
trations lack colour, they give some idea of the 

beautiful pieces of work from which they are taken. 

The Elizabethan dining-room, with its hand¬ 
some green and brown hangings, the Dutch 
room, with its green fireplace and quaint hang¬ 
ing lanterns, as w r ell as many other of the new 
show rooms recently opened to illustrate the 
various old English styles, thoroughly merit the 
inspection of those who, though they do not 
despise modern art—of w T hich they will here 
find many examples—still retain a fondness for 
the work of the art-craftsmen of past ages. 



“TRELLIS” CHINTZ. —A Design on White Ground, 
printed in Soft Shades of Pink and Green. Pink ;ini! 
Blue, also Mauve and Green. 
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-r T ~r hex found, make a note of. 

“ In Peaceful Africa is one of the 


most valuable of the many treatises which have 
appeared dealing with South Africa under its 
new guise. “In Peaceful Africa” is intended 
as a guide to merchants, and more particularly 
to advertisers. The information bears on the 
face of it evidence of being the work of a man 
of knowledge and experience. It deals with 
every phase of South African industry and with 
every means by which “ John Bull ” may reach 
those who may be called his new customers. 
In short, this little work should be read by 
everyone interested in the development of 
the new colonies. It is issued by Messrs. 
T. B. Browne, Ltd., 163, Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 


*■**■*■* 

The Indian Review, edited by Mr. G. A. 
Nartesan, B.A., is a publication dealing with 
topics of world interest from the national 
Indian point of view. There is an article on 
<< Hindu Ideas of Ceremony and Coronation,” by 
Mr. Rangacharian Avergal, M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit at the Madras Presidency College. 
Among the political topics dealt with, a short 
review of an article on the Imperial Zollverein, 
throws an interesting light on the idea, from the 
Indian point of view. The difficulty the vliter 
foresees, from bringing India into such a 
federation, is that by it native industries prac¬ 
tically receive no support at all because their 
worst competitor, the English manufacturer, 
would not come under the operation, of course, 
of the protective tariff. This view raises another 
of the apparently innumerable difficulties which 
stand in the way of commercial federation of the 
Empire. 

In another review the position of native India 
in Imperial Conferences is discussed. Sund¬ 
ry prised the argument of the writer is that India 


should receive a proper place in such con¬ 
ferences, because the only way of consolidating 
and strengthening English Government in 
that country, is by a sympathetic treatment 
of national aspirations. The writer regards 
England as not only the economic, but also the 
political liberator of the Indian peoples, and in 
playing this part she can alone strengthen her 
position so as to cope with recent international 
complications in the tar East. 

***** 

“ British Trade and the Zollverein Issue 
is a shilling handbook consisting of articles 
republished from Commercial Intelligence. The 
writer—Mr. Chiozza—approaches the subject 
with an unbiassed mind and a determination 
to examine for himself the fundamental con¬ 
ditions upon which the success of any 
“ Customs Union ” must depend. The book 
deals with the population of the British 
Empire and its distribution; with the exports 
and imports of raw materials and food, and their 
sources and destination ; with the commercial 
treaty relations between England and foreign 
countries ; and with the colonial imports from 
our commercial competitors. Mr. Chiozza s 
conclusion is that the damage to our foreign 
trade caused by protective duties would not be 
compensated for by the increased export to our 
colonies. His opinion is that people have been 
misled by supposing that because every product 
is available from the British Empire, there is a 
sufficient quantity to supply all our needs On 
the cheapness of food stuffs the prosperiu ot 
the United Kingdom depends, and this : 
emphasised, and its importance brought out by 
some very striking tables of population 

The book is extremely business-like and ns 
utility is much assisted by a series of excellent 
diagrams. It is published at the * omru< 
Intelligence Publishing Co., Temple Hons. 
Tallis Street, E.C. 





THE REVIVAL OF A HOME INDUSTRY 


^"T^HE last ten years have seen a most notable 
I revival in handicrafts of all kinds. Wood¬ 
carving, metalwork, fretwork and particularly 
leatherwork and pokerwork have been practised with 
great energy and much skill by the cultured and 
leisured classes, and many new facilities of all kinds 
have sprung up to meet an undoubted and growing 
demand. Of the many pastimes, leatherwork, including 
punching, cutting and staining, is among the most 
interesting. As an occupation it has a long and 
honourable history, and many fine example* of leather- 
work, come down to us from past centuries. No 
wonder then that artistic men and women of to-day 
have taken it up as one of the most interesting of 
amateur pursuits. Among those who have set them¬ 
selves to supply the inevitable requirements of leather- 
workers, a high place is taken by the Pyrography Co. 
of 78, Southampton Row and other depots in London. 
This company does not confine its attention to leather- 
work, although experts in this branch. Pokerwork, 
chip and woodcarving, marquetry, and tapestry 
painting all receive their attention, and every machine 
or appliance required for these employments is found 
in their catalogue. Not only is the mechanical part of 



Repousse Leather Work. 


the work undertaken, but a series of very handsome 
designs is prepared to meet the wishes of those who 

desire help in this 
direction. The 
Pyrography Co. has 
many made-up and 
finished examples 
for sale, but prefers 
to teach others how 
themselves to pro¬ 
duce such pieces 
rather than to ply a 
sale in them. 

In leatherwork, as 
remarked, this cen¬ 
tre is especially 
strong and supplies 
tools and appliances 
which make many 
phases of this 
rather difficult art comparatively easy. Designs are 
supplied traced on to leather, and in some cases the 
work of cutting or embossing has been actually started, 
so as to show the beginner exactly how r each is to be 
done. Appliances for staining may also be obtained 
from this company, and those who are following the 



Cigarette Case in Leather. 


series of articles on this 
interesting Subject now 
appearing in this journal, 
will be enabled to buy 
their leather and obtain 
what assistance they re¬ 
quire from this useful 
institution. 

As the illustrations 
make clear, the designs 
supplied are of very high 
class, so that in the work 
of the company of which 
we have been speaking, 
there is a charming 
alliance of the severely 
practical yet indispen¬ 
sable technical side with 
a fine and, unfortunately, 
only too rare artistic 
perception. 



A Card Case in Kmhossed 
Leather. 
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OSSIP. 


Few people not in the trade would see 
any connection between the corn tax and the 
linoleum industry, but such, of course, exists. 

The New York Carpet Trade 
The Corn Tax points out: “The Biitish 

and Linoleum, . i- 

Government proposes to tax tin 

seed at the rate of five shillings a ton, and 
as about four tons of the seed are required to 
produce one ton of oil, this will mean a tax 
of ^i on every ton of oil, an additional expense 
not at all agreeable to manufacturers of lino¬ 
leum, and especially those exporting to 
countries under protective tariffs. 

***** 

The improvements now being carried out in 
the Cathedral, Ripon, include, first, the new 
stalls for the clergy and choir in the nave. These 
have beendesignedbvMr. J. Oldrid 
J? horch Scott, F.S.A., and the work has 
been carried out by Messrs. 
Thompson & Son, of Peterborough. The stalls 
are in wainscot oak, and are carved with tracery 
in front, and carved bench-ends. The book- 
boards are designed in canopy form, the fronts 
having groined carving. Messrs. Thompson are 
also erecting a new lobby for the west doors, 
this being also in wainscot oak, with carving. 
***** 

The chairs which were manufactured for use at 
the Coronation have been specially marked, and 
the greatest precautions are being taken against 
their being counterfeited. Mr. R. 
^Chatrs^ Bailey, the Controller of Stores 5 
has initialled each one, and on the 
back of each chair the inscription U E.R. VII. 
Coronation,” with a crown in the centre, has 
been burned in in block letters with an iron 
brand specially made for the purpose. 1 his 
instrument has been*destroyed. These souvenirs 
are being competed for by some of the greatest 


families in England, and will doubtless be 
handed down as heirlooms for generations. 
***** 

Nor the least interesting of the Coronation 
gifts is the Viking inkstand winch the King 
has been graciously pleased to accept from one 
of his subjects. In the River Hamble, South¬ 
ampton. at low tide, can be seen the remains 
of an old Viking ship wrecked 
Vikings and the about the i oth century. A small 
Coronation. ^ of timber f rom t h e old vessel 

was in the early part of this, year handed to 
Mr. Schauermann, sculptor, of 1 vvickenham, 
with the request to “ design and carve some¬ 
thing suitable for the King and Queen. 1 ' I he 
finished result was an exceedingly handsome 
inkstand in the form of a V iking war vessel. 


P 


RIZE COMPETITION. 


The following names were omitted 
last month for want of space:— 

“ Nesciens,” Robert Craig. Esq., Buccleuch 
Place, Edinburgh. 

“B. B. B. B.,’’ Miss Forbes, Green Lanes, N. 
“Jack,” E. A. Hutchins, Esq., Drayton Lodge, 
Ealing. 

“ M’Amie,” Miss Jarvis, Lessar Avenue, Clapham 
Common. 

“ Eege-el,” Dr. Goffe, Western Hospital, Fulham. 
“ SiTu Veux,” Mrs. Hart!, 7, Harley Street, W.C. 
“ Newcomer,” H. J. Morton, Esq., Erlcigh Road, 
Reading. 

“ No-tme,” Miss Steevens, Cheltenham. 

‘ Surprise,” Miss Baldock, Riversdale Road. N 
***** 

Among the unsuccessful entries, hlea/ar 
and “ No Stone Unturned ” merit special ,: a.- 
and were very nearly included in the succes-du! 

list, but in other cases either the design hown 

was poor or the reproduction was ineffective. 
Several competitors Were disqualified on account 
of omitting to attend carefully to the rules. 









Corner Washstand, in answer to “ Panto.’* 


Illustrated Answers to 
Correspondents. 

By “ Penelope.” 


RULES. 

Rule i.—All letters must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and have a pseudonym as well as the 
full name and address of the sender. 

Rule 2.—Separate questions must be written on 
separate pieces of paper. 

Rule 3.—All communications will be answered in 
turn, but the insertion of either question or answer on 
any given date cannot be guaranteed. 

Rule 4.—As a general rule, no letter received after 
the 9th of any month can be answered in the next issue. 


“ Panto.”—W here a good light is thrown in 
the corners of the room there is no argument that 


can be urged against the serviceable corner wash- 
stand and corner dressing table. The two 
original designs given herewith show inexpensive 
furniture suited for a small room and decorated 



Corner Dressing Tabte, in answer to “ Panto . 51 

with inlaid metal. There is no expensive 
carving or elaborate frame in these pieces, and 
1 feel sure they will be the sort of thing 
you want. 

***** 

“ WANTERNO.” —It is rather difficult to make a 
good suggestion for your oak floor without 
actuary examining it. No doubt the experiments 
you have made would increase the difficulty of 
treating the floors equally. The best thing to do, 
if circumstances permit, is to plane down and re¬ 
wax. If that is impossible you might have the 
surface scraped with an ordinary steel scraper tv) 
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keep the wood as equal in colour as possibly 
After this you could use a special dark spirit 
stain, which will take fairly evenly t iroug i 1 K 
wax. This stain could be obtained from 
Palmer’s, 78. Old Street, E.C., who would be 
glad to forward you a sample, with instruc 10 
if you wish. I cannot quite gather from your 
letter what it is you want to remove the rain 
drops from. I might add that, before trying the 
scraping of the floor, you might sc rub it 
with hot soda water and Hudson soap and allow 
it to dry thoroughly. After this treatment you 
mav find the scraping unnecessary. 

***** 
“Dane.”—S everal times previously 1 have 
illustrated coal boxes to show readers the sort of 
thing required to match their furniture, and not, 


would be quite the sort of thing to suit your 

dining-room furniture. 

* * * 

.« Litti.e Room.”— The small rooms one finds 
in modern flats are perhaps a blessing m 
disguise, for they certainly have caused the 
creation of much unpretentious work of good 


Coal Box, in answer to “Dane.” 

of course, intended as working examples for them 
to make up. As far as 1 can judge from your 
letter and photographs, the coal box 1 reproduce 


design. Such a piece, l venture to think is tin- 
sketch for a fireplace. The free introdu- tion o! 
the tiles shown is a very good feature, and has 
the advantage of increasing the heat which the 
fire gives. 


Fireplace, in answer to “ Little R 
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jr^ETTERS ON PHOTOGRAPHY.—VI. 
Dear Ethel, 

Time Exposures. 

I told you in my last letter that the next points 
1 would touch upon would be instantaneous and 
lime exposures. Instantaneous work is, of 
course, synonymous with snapshot work, and 
time exposure means giving an exposure of 
anything from one or two seconds up to as 
many hours or longer. It sounds very pretty 
to hear young photographers talking about very 
small fractional parts of seconds and about over 
exposure and under exposure when using hand 
cameras I have enjoyed many a quiet laugh 
at the assumedly serious manner in which tyros 
have discussed the degrees of rapidity of 
exposure. Well, my dear girl, you need not 
worry your soul about these matters. You will 
do better to give attention for the moment to 
time exposures. 

It is not easy to calculate mentally a second, 

and it is not always convenient to keep one’s 

eye upon the second hand of a watch, but I can 

crive vou a little “ wrinkle ”—that mischievous 
t> j 

young brother of vours will tell you what that 
word means if you don’t happen to know—how 
to calculate a second near enough for general 
purposes. 

If you say to yourself as quickly as you can, 
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“ One, two, three, four, five, six/ that is about 
a second. It may be a shade under or more, but 
with a little practice, by taking five or ten 
seconds at a stretch, you will be able to get at 
the proper degree of speed, so that when you 
move the cap from the lens or squeeze the ball 
of a shutter and then count you will attain to an 
accuracy which will materially promote your 
skill in exposure. 

I cannot impress upon you too much the 
utmost importance of correct exposure. ^ ou 
look at a finished print and admire it both for 
its sharpness, tone, and general excellence. 
Working backwards, let me say that it is 
impossible to get a good finished print and 
pleasing tone unless you have a good negative, 
and you cannot get a really good negative unless 
you give a proper exposure. Thus you will see 
you must hark back to the exposure as the first 
cause. 

To attain perfection you must carefully study 
the various degrees of light at different hours of 
the day, in different months and seasons of the 
year, always making due allowance for clear 
open subjects, and others that may be partially 
shaded or imperfectlv illumined. Xo amount 
of book learning can secure for you this know¬ 
ledge. It must be gained in the field and only 
from practice and close observation. Burton s 
tables, actinometers, exposure meters, &c., will 


IF YOU USE BROMIDE PAPER 

for your PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING, note that 

KODAK BROMIDE PAPERS 

HAVE JUST BEEN REDUCED TO A PRICE 

25 TO 30 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER LEADING MAKE. 

fteduced Price List nlay be obt lined from aav Dealer, or from 

KODAK, Ltd. a„a«.duc«i. 43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

„ /. ; o«, Hold Street, LIVERPOOL, and ya-74. Buchanan Street. OLASGOW. 

50 , Hrompton kd.. S.W.: no, Chcnpslde, E.C.; US. Oxford St., W. ; i 7 i-i 7 3, Regent St W. . and 4 », Strand, London, W.C. 
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help you if you use them intelligently, but to 
rely upon them would be fatal. What we call 
the actinic qualities of light are always greater 
at the seaside than inland, and water scenes 
require special consideration. By studying these 
varying conditions and embodying in the study 
your knowledge of the stops and their relative 
values you will master the exposure question 
and place yourself on the high road to a fair 
measure of success at least. 

Taking Photographs. 

Now as to your first serious attempts. You 
will find more often than not that amateurs 
as soon as they get a camera inflict themselves 
upon their parents, brothers, sisters, cousins, 
aunts, and the whole circle of relations. If there 
happens to be a best girl attached to the family, 
why, of course, she ccmes in for the first honours. 
The results are, of course, very charming—at 
least, the sitters say so, lest they should give 
offence or hurt your tender feelings. It is an 
excellent thing to keep these early efforts for 
reference, and in days to come a peep at them 
may cause a smile—perhaps, too, the owner of 
such ghastly productions may be induced to ask 
whether there is any truth in the oft-repeated 
remark that the camera cannot lie. 

Let us assume that the first effort has been to 
take the family group. More often than not the 
result will show that father or mother has been 
deprived of the feet, that some of the heads 
will be placed in such a way that a door post or 
the edge of a brick wall or a fruit tree would be 
growing straight out of their heads, that the 
hands are placed in a most awkward and uncon¬ 
ventional manner, and should it happen that 
any of the male members of the party are 
afflicted with unduly large understandings, it 
will be sure to happen that those particular 
portions of one’s anatomy will form a striking 
feature of the picture. 

Then of course there will be the mother trying 


to look as delighted as she can upon the skill 
and ability of her darlings, and even father may 
plead guilty to a similar weakness and allow his 
face to become the mirror of his inward feelings. 
The sons and daughters and the friends of either 
sex who fnay be there are of course all upon 
their best behaviour, and put on smiles and 
assume attitudes over which it is best to throw 
the mantle of charity. Instead of torturing you 
with these details, I will give you a safe way out 
of the difficulty, and that is, when you first start 
photography leave portrait taking severely 
alone. You will find considerably more enjoy¬ 
ment by taking your camera down some quiet 
little lane, round by the church, dowm by the side 
of a stream, or even in your own pretty garden. 
When you have set your camera up, do not be in 
a hurry. Always remember that however pretty 
a scene looks to the eye, and also however 
charming it may appear upon the focussing 
screen, its rendering upon the sensitive plate 
may cause you some disappointment because of 
the absence of colour. If you bear this well in 
mind you will save yourself many a bad quarter 
of an hour. 

Adjusting the Camera. 

Let me suppose that you are going to take 
the church with its fine old lichgate and its 
fourteenth century tower. Possibly you wall 
place your camera dowm at a spot which takes 
your fancy ; but w r hen you have developed the 
negative made from that particular place, you 
will find that the lichgate appears as though it 
were a part of the tow'er. Thus you have a fiat 
and unprofitable picture. Or, if you avoid this 
mistake, you may find that you get only a 
portion of the tower ; and some of the sarc ast u 
spiteful people about youwdll tease you unmer< i 
fully. You may say that, although you ha\f 
elevated the camera tripod to its full height , you 
are still unable to get in the top of the tower 
Your up-to-date camera will enable you to get 
over this difficulty by raising the panel that 
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carries the lens. This elevating the front, as 
it is called, will cut off a portion of the roadway 
or the churchyard, but the probability is that 
you will be able to take in the whole of the, 
tower and thus complete the picture. 

But I ought to tell you that you can get the 
same result by moving your camera further back. 
By doing so you extend the angle of view, but 
very often when this is done you have to take in 
an undue amount of foreground, and that would 
be objectionable. I cannot possibly enter into 
the why and wherefore of this, nor can I lay¬ 
down rules for your guidance, because this is a 
subject upon which a whole volume could be 
written. 

Or take another case, in which you may find 
reflected on the focussing screen too much of 
one side and too little of the other and a 
wretchedly ill-balanced picture. All this can be 
set right by a single adjustment of the camera, 
moving it to the right or to the left, as the case 
may be. Or, perhaps, you may find it more 


advisable to shift your camera entirely from one 
spot to another, backward, forward or sideways, 
until the picture is composed to your liking. 
So, my dear Ethel, let me say again, do not be in 
a hurry. Take your time, never mind if your 
friends ask you if you have taken lodgings, or if 
you are going to be there all day. If they are not 
willing to wait for you, then go your photo¬ 
graphic walks by yourself, or in company with 
some kindred soul. 

Now, hiving told you these things, which you 
may possibly think is something like putting the 
cart before the horse, I shall leave the question 
of plates, developers, and other like matters to 
my next letter. Meantime, ponder well these 
little details, and if you have an opportunity of a 
practice with the camera of some interesting 
friend, don’t hesitate to avail yourself of it. You 
will find that the preliminary time thus occupied 
will be an invaluable aid to your serious work the 
very first time you go out with loaded slides.— 
Goodbye, dear, your loving friend, PHYLLIS. 


On the 1st of Every Month. 
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BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 

John Lawrence Lamb. 

FOMAGORDYEEFF. Maxim Gorky. 

RAY FARLEY. Moffat and Druce. 

THE YELLOW FIEND. Mrs. Alexander. 

THE MATING OF A DOVE. Mary E. Mann. 
THE INSANE ROOT. Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
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THE NEW ART AGAIN. 


I N the article last month dealing with the 
alleged decadence of IT Art Nouveau, some 
distinction was drawn between that style in 
France and its manifestation in other conti¬ 
nental countries. Indeed, that was the reason 
for the adoption of the French name in prefer¬ 
ence to the many other denominations the style 
has received from end to end of Europe. In 
France the naturalesque has been the pre¬ 
dominating element, not so in other countries 
■md it is striking testimony to the value gene¬ 
rally set upon conventionalisation in art that 
those forms ol decoration which depend mostly 
upon a close imitation of nature are not so much 
tavoured by far as those in which adaptations 
have been made, stiff and extreme though 
In many cases they be This fact may be due 
to the obstinacy of tradition. The great Latin 
countries—France and Italy—have achieved in 
the past their artistic success in styles, in which 
b: 2 


the naturalesque plays little or no part. How 
hard it is. indeed, for Italian workers to desert 
those traditions by which their craftsmanship 
has flourished exceedingly during past ages 
is shown by the fact that their contribution to 
the new style is practically nothing. Certain 
French artists, with the vivacity and energy 
which distinguishes their nation, have indeed set 
out on entirely new lines, but with no great 
success, as the article last month was intended 
to show. The Germans are in rather a different 
case. Teutonic countries have ever been the 
home of the Gothic style, the ornament in which 
Lears much closer relation to natural forms than 
anything ever found in the Renaissance. This 
may account for the fact that in Germany a 
certain chastened form of new' art appears to be 
making headway. Their work undoubtedly draws 
its inspiration from nature, although, as was 
said, a necessary amount of con vent ionalisation 
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be approved. The design on the other page is 
simple, and for a modern room, for instance, it 
would look very pretty. It should be pointed 
out, however, that a great deal of the value 
of a scheme like this lies in its colour, and 
it is impossible to show the colour in the 
sketch. 

The dining-room, by Messrs. H. C. R. 
Mackintosh, of Glasgow, possesses a good many 
colour properties worth remarking, but as to the 
form of its furniture, the backs of the chairs 
resembling over-grown mushrooms, and the 
form of the table seem quite inexcusable.- 
Round the panelling and the walls appear to be 
a number of hobgoblins whose cramped position 
alone would be sufficient justification for a 
spring to alarm the unwary. Altogether, the 
style of the room makes one feel that it is not 
exactly the place to be in at twilight. 


German 
Cosy 
Corner , 


has taken place. There are other reasons, 
however, to which may be attributed the success 
of German work as compared with the French. 
A remark applied to the Bourbon kings may be 
spoken of the latter, u they learn nothing and 
forget nothing.” The most recent productions 
of the former, on the other hand, appear to show 
a respect for the reaction which has undoubtedly 
set in in people’s taste. 

Extreme forms have been deserted in many 
cases, and more reasonable ones adopted. The 
little writing desk and winged chair, for 
instance, are really quite reasonable (they 
come from Vienna) as long as they are not 
brought too clo-ely into comparison with the 
curvilinear productions of the iSth century. 
The cosy corner from Germany, again, is very 
pretty, and, further, it supplies a great deal of 
room for little nick-nacks, and altogether mnv 









































































A Modern Dining Room. 
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the way he mentions this publication, I infer that 
Mr. Vallance was unaware that Morris bore the 
sole cost of its production. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is remarkable that it should have 
lasted through a year. 1 should think its doing 
so was due only to Morris’s hatred of anything 
incomplete. The twelve months rounded it off, 
so to speak. Mr. Vallance mentions, as though 
it were a fact, that Morris kept a copy of this 
book under lock and key by reason of the great 
store he set upon it, a statement that must be 
due to some misunderstanding, for he certainly 
set no store whatever by the volume, and kept 
nothing under lock and key; even his watch-key 
was usually astray. The same writer discusses 
the question of reprinting such articles as Morris 
wrote for the magazine. Of that I can only say 


Viennese Furniture. 


Apostles of Art. 

I.—William Morris. 


fn this series , continued from last month , 70 hen a portrait 
of William Morris was published , it is intended to set 
before students of art some account from authoritative 
sources of the great modern teachers , their life and 
doctrine . This first article is republished from a 
lecture delivered by Mr. F. S. Ellis before the Applied 
Art Section of the Society of Arts, in whose journal it 
subsequently appeared. 

I THINK it may fairly be said that the life-work 
of William Morris, as given to the world, 
began in his student days with the founding 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. From 
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that I should regard it as a ghoulish proceeding, 
and a dishonour to the author’s memory, who 
again and again forbade their reproduction. I 
am happy in thinking that there are yet some 
years before anyone dare reprint these articles 
without permission, and that before that time 
arrives I shall, in all likelihood, Ite beyond the 
knowledge of such matters. 

Having emancipated himself from the prospect 
of a clerical career, what could be more 
natural than that he should look to the 
practice of architecture as a profession, and 
with that idea article himself to the man who 
was in those days looked upon as an 
oracle in that branch of art ? But a year’s 
experience in Mr. Street’s office, and the clearer 
perception of what architecture should be, more 
especially that Gothic architecture to the love of 
which his soul was wedded, caused him to see 
the impossibility, under present conditions, of 
attaining to and carrying out his ideas, and he 
therefore sacrificed the remaining term of his 
articles and turned his attention to other matters. 

That he might with success have followed the 
profession of a painter is demonstrated by the 
excellent portrait of his wife, painted before his 
marriage in 1859, which has come to light 
during the past year, after being for a long 
period supposed to be lost altogether. But I 
believe he felt that as a painter he would be 
overshadowed by the surpassing genius of his 
most intimate friend ; his own saying was that 
he could not make his figures move. That he 
did not persevere in his studies in that direction 
was assuredly a great gain to the world at large, 
for, whatever distinction he might have gained 
as a painter and a poet, it is obviously 
impossible that he could in that case have 
achieved the great work as a handicraftsman 
and designer for which all those who have any 
eyes for beauty are so largely in his debt. The 
year 1858 is marked as an important one in his 
life by the publication of his first volume of poems. 


It is no wonder, seeing how entirely original was 
the note struck by Morris, that the book was not 
very heartily received by the public. It would 
have been a marvel had it been otherwise. It 
was offered to several publishers, and among 
others to Mr. J. W. Parker, proprietor of 
Fraser s Magazine } a person considerably 
esteemed in those days, as I well remember, for 
a man of taste and a fine critic. He declined to 
publish the volume, and after it appeared had, as 
appears from a letter which has lately come to 
light, no better idea of the value of the verse 
than that “nineteen-twentieths of .it was the 
most obscure, watery, mystical, affected stuff 
possible.” 

The genuine and earnest Medievalism of the 
author was altogether lost on Mr. Parker. That 
the volume was not an immediate success is not, 
as I have said, to be wondered at, for no book 
that is out of harmony with the spirit of the age 
can be expected to succeed until interest in the 
movement of it is awakened. Two young men, 
who in their maturity are still among us (Dr. 
Garnett, who has honoured me by his presence 
in the chair to-day, and Mr. Joseph Knight), 
raised their voices, through the press, in appre¬ 
ciation of the new singer ; but that the volume 
had not a very rapid sale was evidenced by the 
fact that some seven years later I bought 
from Messrs. Bell and Daldy the copies tha(. 
then remained unsold, amounting, if I remember 
rightly, to some thirty or forty. But that the 
“Defence of Guenever” met with no grcatei 
appreciation on its first appearance is. I think 
easily accounted for; unless the reader has some 
knowledge of the ‘ 1 Romance of King Arthur 
and “Chronicles of Froissart,” and, indeed, <»i 
the Mediaeval spirit generaljy, it mus: be men 
affectation to pretend to understand and enj- y 
the poems in Morris’s first publication well 
might an Oriental who had never heard <>i 
London affect to enjoy the humours of ‘ Pit k- 
wick.” A good deal has been said about 
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printing other poems written about the same 
date, which the author preferred to leave 
unpublished. [ am happy in knowing that the 
one person whose authority would be needed for 
the publication of them has decided against it, 
and will, 1 trust, make such provision as shall 
prevent them being put into print at any future 
period. He was too capable a critic of his own 
work for there to be any justification for 
publishing that which he desired to consign to 
oblivion. 

Architecture and painting abandoned as the 
occupations of his life, Morris’s practical mind 
addressed itself to the task of showing that it 
was possible, while perforce shutting one’s eyes 
to the exterior hideousness of ordinary' houses, 
to do something towards making the interiors 
more tasteful and beautiful than they had been 
for many a long year—reversing, in fact, the old 
saying concerning the cup and the platter. 

The house designed for him by his lifelong 
friend, Mr. Philip W ebb, was, perhaps, if we 
except some attempts in the pseudo-Gothic 
style, the first in the England of the nineteenth 
century to be arranged and decorated in a 
departure from the hideousness of deal doors 
painted and grained to look like oak or 
maple, staircases covered with mustard-coloured 
paper and squared in blocks to imitate some 
sort of marble that never existed, hangings 
usually of a dull heavy rep, and, in the 
wealthier houses, stuffs equally ugly, if more 
costlv. varied in summer by preposterous sham 
lave, black horsehair chairs, ponderous yellow 
mahogany sideboards and Hock wall-papers. 

T 1 who arc old enough to remember what it 
was all hke will, 1 think, bear me out when I say 
t. it though our dwellings of to-day may not 
all of them be models of good taste, they are 
certainly better than they were in what we may 
< a!l the age of antimacassars and Berlin wool¬ 
work. It was at this time that Morris set himself 
to understand the method of ancient needlework 
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and embroidery. To make himself completely 
master of how it was done he obtained some 
pieces of ancient work, carefully took them to 
pieces thread by thread, and thus made himself 
completely acquainted with the mode of con¬ 
struction, and then fell to designing patterns 
and figures, and worked the first piece with his 
own hands. The result was a series of noble 
needlework figures for panels in the Upton 
house. I well remember with what surprise and 
delight it was that I first beheld these pieces of 
handicraft at Queen Square, and what a revela¬ 
tion of the possibilities of modern needlework it 
was to me - It seemed to carry one back to 
another world. The series as originally designed 
was never completed; four of the panels are 
now, I believe, in the possession of the Earl of 
Carlisle, and four or five others are preserved 
elsew'here. 

It speaks volumes for the vigour and hope¬ 
fulness of the man that he ventured to set forth, 
so to speak, singlehanded, on the task of 
awakening people to a sense of the hideousness 
that surrounded them and the possibility of 
something more artistic and beautiful; for 
although he associated himself with other men 
of genius and ability, from whom he received 
most valuable aid amd support, it w as, in truth, | 
the remnant of his fortune that furnished the 
means of beginning the work which he and his 
triends undertook. How' he threw himself 
earnestly into the project is witnessed by the 
fact that he left his pleasant house at Upton and 
came to live in the smoke of central London 
that he might give himself wholly to it. It is 
needless for me to go into the history of the 
establishment of the firm of Morris, Marshall. 
Faulkner & Co., which in outline is an oft-told 
tale, and will doubtless be given at full in the 
biography. 

As he has told us himself in his lecture entitled 
Making the Best of It,” delivered before 
the Trades Guild of Learning at Birmingham 
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in 1880, it is useless to suppose that any 
quick and sudden change could be made for the 
bettering of the outward forms of the houses 
which most of us, by no choice of our own, are 
compelled to inhabit, and the only thing to do, 
therefore, was to provide the means of making 
the interior surroundings more or less beautiful 
by wholesome and pleasing decoration of the 
walls to begin with, and then by designing 
tasteful stuffs for curtains and hangings, and 
furniture less cumbersome and unsightly, both in 
Torm and material, than was commonly pro¬ 
curable at that period. Both wall-papers and 
textile fabrics were at first very simple, but not 
the less admirable therefore, but of later years 
they grew in many instances to be more rich 
and costly according to the demand that arose 
for them. How thoroughly Morris understood 
his aims and his work is manifest in every line 
of his invaluable lectures entitled “ Hopes and 
Fears for Art/’ delivered at Birmingham, 
London, and Nottingham, between 1878 and 
1881. What can be more to the purpose than 
these words on wall decoration ? “ Every line 

must have a distinct idea in it, some beautiful 
piece of Nature must have pressed itself on 
our notice so forcibly that we are quite full of 
it, and can, by submitting ourselves to the rules 
of art, express our pleasure to others and 
give them some of the keen delight that we 
ourselves have felt. If we cannot do this in 
some measure our paper design will not be worth 
much, it will be bujt a makeshift expedient for 
covering a wall with something or other, and, 
if we really care about art we shall not put up 
with something or other, but shall choose honest 
whitewash instead, on which sun and shadow 
play so pleasantly, if only our room be well 
planned and well shaped, and look kindly on 
us ” How completely do these words reveal to 
us the real secret of Morris’s success as a 
designer, namely, the perfect grasp that he had 
of his subject and the spirit of love and enjoy¬ 


ment with which he bent to his work, so that it 
was a real pleasure to him, destitute of toil and 
pain. 

Morris’s designs for w f all-papers amounted 
to fifty entirely distinct patterns, which are 
worked in no less than 237 different colourings, 
every one of them arranged and directed by 
himself with that marvellous and unerring instinct 
for harmony of colour which was one of his most 
wonderful gifts and one of his most remarkable 
characteristics. So great is the difference made 
by the interchange of colours that the same 
pattern, to any but an expert and practised eye, 
would appear to be altogether distinct. This is 
no mere opinion of my own, but a fact that is 
proved by everyday experience. Then he pro¬ 
duced forty-two designs in printed cottons in 
159 variations of colour, thirty-nine designs 
for woven materials set out in 164 colour¬ 
ings, and a very large number of elaborate 
patterns for carpets and rugs of different 
textures, sizes and varying methods of manu¬ 
facture. 

In the Birmingham lecture, from which I have 
already quoted, the author is at the pains to give 
most valuable hints for the arrangement and 
decoration of a house, which are well worth the 
study of all who desire to make the interior 
decent, whatever the exterior may be, for which, 
in truth, usually the occupant is not accountable. 
One part of the exterior he does make useful 
suggestions for, namely, the setting out of the 
garden, wherein assuredly as much taste may be 
shown as in the decoration of the house, and it 
is, moreover, much more easy of execution 
and less costly, for once set going in tlie 
right way it will in a great measure can- tor 
itself, and richly repay the attention bestowed 
upon it. 

I do not hesitate to say that, but for the life- 
work of William Morris, the amelioration of 
commonplace ugliness, which may be traced in 
thousands of houses, would never have come 
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about, but things must inevitably have gone 
from bad to worse. No doubt a large pait ot 
the world persists and will persist in preferring 
ugliness to beauty—so much the worse for it. 
Sir W. B. Richmond, in his eloquent address to 
the students of the Royal Academy, has well 
said, " The fine arts are a necessity to a small 
public; the handicraftsman is a necessity to all; 
both are desirable, one is essential. I think 
one might gloss this saying by the remark that 
the handicraftsman of taste and judgment ought 
to be especially considered necessary to the 
possessor of works of pictorial fine art, for what, 

I would ask you, is more discordant or dis¬ 
tressing to the eye—I might say, indeed, 
what is more ludicrous—than to behold grand 
pictures hung in a room or gallery hideous 
in colour, amid ostentatious but tasteless sur¬ 
roundings ? 

At an early period of his artistic career Morris 
gave much attention to the manufacture of 
stained-glass. No one who takes an interest in 
the subject can doubt that he exercised a very 
beneficial influence over it in respect of tone and 
colour, for which he had such an unerring eye. 
He had, moreover, the extraordinary advantage 
over all other practitioners in the art of being 
able to command the willing and friendly services, 
in design, of Rossetti and Ford Madox Brown, 
and specially of Burne-Jones. This alone w’ould 
suffice to give the work he carried out a mo c t 
important and notable distinction. Yet I believe 
that he regarded his work in this supremely 
difficult art with less satisfaction than any other 
to which he devoted himself. He has, in his 
masterly and most admirable article on the 
subject in “ Chamber's Encyclopaedia,” shown us 
how fully and thoroughly he knew what he was 
about. Of later years he recognised how r great 
a mistake it was to put new glass into ancient 
Gothic traceries, savouring in truth of the w’orst 
form of t{ restoration,” and steadily refused to 
join in such work. It may not be, as he has 


asserted strenuously in the article mentioned 
above, a " lost ” art, but it is assuredly a dead 
art— as dead as the men who carried it to perfec¬ 
tion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Its spirit was the spirit of the Middle Ages, and 
that cannot live in the nineteenth century, though 
we may drag forth the lifeless shadow* of it. He 
was painfully aw are of the monstrous incongruity 
of the modern practice of putting a dozen 
or more styles of glass into one building 
The absurdity is hardly less, and the irritation to 
the spectator would be scarcely greater if a 
dozen different architects were commissioned to 
design the body of a church, employing styles 
varying from the Byzantine of the seventh 
century to the Renaissance of Inigo Jones in its 
various parts and divisions, the w*hole being 
mere imitative work—a Norman choir, a 
Byzantine nave, south transept Early English, 
north transept Renaissance, and so on. Yet 
that is what is commonly done with stained- 
glass. What think you would have been the 
effect of the Kelmscott Press Chaucer had it 
been illustrated by a dozen different artists in as 
many different styles? If anyone desires to test 
for himself the truth of what I have advanced I 
would recommend an inspection of Wells 
Cathedral by w*ay of example. The glorious 
east window, full of indescribable beauty, 
remains as a witness against the monstrous 
crudities and platitudes that surround it on 
every side to the utter degradation of a 
noble branch of ancient art. I hope it will 
not be supposed, when I protest against the 
absurdity of putting different styles of archi¬ 
tecture or glass into one building, that I 
am ignorant or unappreciative of the vahu 
and interest of historical accretion in a 
building, which is a vastly different 'Ian- 
from feeb imitative confusion and contra¬ 
diction. 

{To be continued: the first article 7 vets published in 
“ The House ” for September .) 
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Lessons in Metal Work. IV. 


I LEFT the metal work lesson last month at the place 
where embossing had been completed from the 
back. The next thing to do is to carry out the 
modelling, which is done from the front. It is 
obvious that to do this we require something to 
support that portion of the design which has already 
been embossed. This office is filled by pitch, a 
small quantity of which is kept in an old pan of 
some kind for use when required. This pitch is 
warmed, poured in at the back, and when it is more 
or less settled, so as to provide something to work 
against, the modelling started in the front. It is by 
the modelling that definition and crispness are given 
to metal work, and then a sort of undercut can be 
obtained by skilful use of the proper tool. Stems 
and leaves are marked with a sharp tracer, and a 
texture is-given to the various parts in the same way. 
Finally, the metal is placed on a hardwood or iron 
block, and the outlines, which were originally put in 
with a tracer, are obliterated. This is done with a 
flatting punch. 

The background of the design is usually matted. 
This consists in stamping it all over with some 
ordinary punch. The stamping should be done so 
closely as to make no suggestion of a pattern, but 
simply to give a dull effect. 

All that remains to be done now is the polishing 
and making up. For both these processes, pro¬ 
fessional assistance is a practical necessity. To 
attempt to pohsh a piece of metal work by hand, 
is to embark upon an enterprise which can have no 
very- satisfactory conclusion. Polishing is usually 
done in the trade with machines not dissimilar in 
principle to the drilling machines used by dentists. 

For amateurs who make up their own work, and 
where the designs I give lend themselves easily to 
being made up without outside assistance, I shall 
explain how it is to be done. At the same time, in 
order to avoid spoiling laborious pieces of work, it 
is well for beginners to seek professional assistance 
in this regard. 

Now a word as to the design itself. It is a very 
simple piece of decorative work, based upon the out¬ 
line of the mistletoe. We shall require a piece of 


metal about jin. by ioin., and on it this design, or a 
tracing of it will be laid with a piece of carbon paper 
interposed. When the outline is transferred it will be 
traced in the ordinary way from the front. '1 he 
embossing will then be proceeded with from the back, 
inside the lines laid down. Only a very little amount 
of relief is required. The embossing will take up or 
absorb a little of the metal, so that, although an inch 
margin is allowed in marking out the size, the 
amount over will not be anything like as much in the 
end. When the embossing is complete, the metal will 
be clamped down on to a board or table like that used 
for fretwork. A small hole will be drilled in one part 
of the background, and a fret-saw will be worked all 
round the design just outside the outline which was 
traced in. Nothing could be simpler than this fret- 
cutting process, and I hope in future numbers to say 
more about it. The results are much more durable 
in metal than in wood, and I think more satisfactory, 
too. The best decorative use of fretwork in any 
material is as an applique —a consideration which 
makes clear at once why metal is to be preferred to 
wood, for being much thinner, it is much more 
successfully laid on. The large amount of public 
favour of a kind that wood fretwork has gained, has 
earned for it also something like contempt from other 
craftsmen, but where metal is employed this objection 
can hardly be advanced. The laying of one kind of 
material on another, of which I shall say a word in a 
moment, gives striking contrasts. 

And now a word as to the use of such a design as 
this. Jf cut in stout metal, it would form a very 
charming panel for the door of a*small cupboard, but 
best of all, it may be applied as a metal mounting for 
a wooden book-cover. The name of the book could 
be put in repousse letters in the centre panel. 1 ; 
metal could be laid right on to the cover, or. ' - ;er 
still, might be mounted on another piece of metal- 
copper on iron, or brass on copper, or any combina¬ 
tion of this kind is extremely attractive. M,;de ;n this 
way, the design could be used as a frame for ~ r ; 
those miniature photographs nowadays so p<.; ; • 

Metal Worker. 



























































LESSONS IN WOODCARVING—I 


T ools.—SHARPENING them.—PRE¬ 
LIMINARY WORK. 

For some time now I have devoted attention each 
month to special designs, acting on the assumption 
that those who follow these lessons have some notion 
of how the work is to be proceeded with. It is 
clearly impossible to deal with the question from the 
elementary stages each month, but I propose once 
more to run through, in a brief way, the early lessons 
on woodcarving, so that those who may have become 
readers of this journal since those instructions were 
given may be able to take up the art. It is, I hope, 
unnecessary to reiterate what I have constantly said 
before, that I shall always be very happy to assist in 
their difficulties any of my readers who care to 
write to me. I shall give each month a design 
with a few* instructions concerning it, so that 
those -who are moderately advanced may still find 
something to interest them while these elementary 
lessons continue. 

« # * * * 

First as to tools. I do not recommend too lavish 
an initial expense in this regard. A dozen tools is as 
many as will be needed at first. Roughly speaking, 
they may be divided into two classes—chisels and 
gouges. The chisels should range from -J-in. to iin., 
and the gouges, including V tools, from J-in. to fin. 
In addition must be named such miscellaneous 
implements as punches, routers, etc. 

* * * * * 

Next comes instruction for the sharpening of'tools. 
It is obvious that this is one of the most vital 
questions for wood carvers. The tool may be 
handled with any amount of skill, but unless it has a 
good edge no really good work can be produced. 
Now r as regards chisels, the difference between those 
used by carpenters and those for woodcarvers is that 
whereas the former are only sharpened on one side, 
the latter have both edges treated. An ordinary oil¬ 
stone will do very well for the chisel, but the gouges, 
being curved implements, require small slips with 
which to work up the inside edge. V tools also are 
rubbed out from the inside with slips. In sharpening 
a chisel on an oil-stone, it should be worked in the 




same way as a plane. The gouges require to be 
rubbed from left to right to get the edge even. The 
fishtail gouge should have been mentioned as being 
an extremely serviceable one, especially for under¬ 
cutting work. The oil on the stone may be made 
two-thirds of sweet oil and one-third paraffin. 

* * * * * 

Now’ a word as to woods. American oak, American 
walnut, satin walnut, and whitewood are among the 
most popular, and are all good for working on. 
Peartree is a little harder, and, of course, for certain 
work such hard woods as box and English oak are 
required. Suppose, then, we have a piece of white- 
wood, the first thing to do is to transfer to it the 
pattern we intend to carve. The wood must then be 
clamped or screwed on to the bench. Clamping is 
the best method, and clamps must be included among 
the wood carver’s outfit. If the wood we are working 
on is not very big, it may be screwed on to a larger 
piece, and so clamped to the bench. We now 
proceed to stamp in the outlines with a chisel or 
gouge. When this is complete the ground is cleared 
away with one of the gouges. This work must be 
done as cleanly as possible, but it is probable that 
after all the ground will not be left as clear as might 
be wished. We finish, therefore, with a router, 
which is a small steel instrument forced through a 
piece of wood. The ground is scrubbed with this 
router until it is clean. Here 1 must leave the 
subject for the moment, to continue it in another 
lesson next month. 

* * * * * 

As regards the design for a teapot stand given 
this month, a little special instruction is necessary. 
It must be recollected that a teapot is to stand on 
this board, consequently the carving must not be put 
in in high relief. What pattern there is. however, it 
carried out flatly, will not interfere with \h •- pur] 
for which the board is made. Much difficult'. s 
often found by carvers in getting objects 
which will fit the designs given. Accordingly tins 
month I have selected a teapot board from the list 
of Messrs. Abbott Brothers, of Southall, which may 
be obtained through their agents, and which fits 
exactly the design. Woodcarvfr. 
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Art Schools and 
Exhibitions. 


Newton Abbott Arts ano Crafts So¬ 
ciety. —The seventh annual exhibition of this 
society will be held during October. Anyone 
desirous of exhibiting should apply to the Hon. 
Sec., Miss Mary Kippax King, St. Brendan’s, 
Newton Abbott, from whom rules and full par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. 

***** 


Bristol and Clifton Arts and Crafts 
Society. —An exhibition will be held from 
October 23rd to November 1st, 1902, in the 
Galleries of the Fine Arts Academy, Bristol. 


Schedule :— 

Section I.—Painting: Div. 1.—Oil painting. 
Div. 2.—Water-colour painting. Div. 3.— 
Pastel. Div. 4.—Miniatures. 

Section II.—Drawing, Etching, &c.: Div. 5.— 
Pencil drawing. Div. 6.—* Pen-and-ink draw¬ 
ing. Div. 7.—Charcoal drawing. Div. 8.— 
Machine drawing. Div. 9.—Architectural draw¬ 
ing. Div. 10.—Decorative design Div. 11.— 
Engraving. Div. 12.—^Etching. Div. 13.— 
Auto-lithography. 

Section III.—Sculpture: Div. 14.—Models in 
terra-cotta, plaster or clay. Div. 15.—Models 
in wax. Div. 16.—Finished work in bronze, 
marble, &c. 

Section IV.— Photography: Div. 17.—Out¬ 
door subjects. Div. 18.—Architectural, exterior 
and interior. Div. 19.—Hand camera photo¬ 
graphs. Div. 20.—Portraiture. Div. 21.— 
Genre, figure compositions, &c. Div. 22— 
Enlargements. 

Section V.—Decorative Painting : Div. 23.— 
Painting on wood. Div. 24.—Painting on china 


* Pen-and-ink drawings must not be entered as etchings. 


or pottery, fired. Div. .25.—Painting on terra¬ 
cotta. Div. 26.—Painting on tapestry or linen. 
Di v . 27.—Painting on vellum. Div. 28.—lllu- 
mination. 

Section VI.—Enamels, &c.: Div. 29. 
Enamels. Div. 30—Jewellery. 

Section VII.—Handicrafts : Div. 31.—Wood- 
carving. Div. 32.—Chip carving. Div. 33.— 
Poker work. Div. 34.—Gesso. Div. 35. In¬ 
laid work. Div. 36.—Pottery. Div. 37. Glass. 
Div. 38.—Metal work. Div. 39.—Silver. Div. 
40.—Brass. Div. 41.—Copper. Div. 42.—Iron. 
Div. 43 —Pewter. Div. 44.—Other metals. 
Div. 45.—Embossed leather work. Div. 46.— 
Bookbinding. 

Section VIII.—Models : Div. 47.—Model of 
ships. Div. 48.—Models of machines. 

Section IX.—Needlework : Div. 49.—Ecclesi¬ 
astical embroidery on silk. Div. 50.—Eccle¬ 
siastical embroidery on cloth. Div. 51.—Ecclesi¬ 
astical embroidery on linen. Div. 52.—Figure 
embroidery, ecclesiastical and otherwise. Div. 
53.—Embroidery on silk. Div. 54.—Embroidery 
on cloth. Div. 55. — Embroidery on linen or 
cotton. Div. 56.—Embroidered book covers. 
Div. 57.—Lace. Div. 58.—Drawn work. Div. 
59.—Smocking. 

Section X.—Textile Fabrics: Div. 60.— Hand- 
woven silk. Div. 61.—Handwoven linen. Div. 
62.—Handwoven wool. Div. 63.—Handwoven 
cotton. Div. 64.—Handwoven mixed fabrics. 
Div. 65.—Tapestry. 

Section XI.—(Workhouses, Institutions, &c. 
Div. 66.—Smyrna mats. Div. 67.—Carving. 
Div, 68.—Baskets. Div. 69.—Embroidery 

Div. 70.—Poker work. Div. 71.— Lace Div 

72.—Metal work. Div. 73.—Toys ot not less 
than is. each in value;. Div. 74. — Knitting 
(Blind Institutions only). 

Section XII.—(Elementary School- Imv. 75. 
—Carving. Div. 76.—Inlaid work. Div. 77. 
Metal work. Div. 78.—Stencilling. Div. 79. 
Freehand drawing. Div. 80.—Design. 
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Application for notification forms must be 
made to the secretary. No exhibit arriving 
after 15th October will be received. For par¬ 
ticulars apply to L. Cranfield Abbott, Esq., 
6, St. Stephen’s Avenue, Bristol. 

***** 

1 he Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
will hold their next display in the New Gallery, 
beginning in the first week of January next. 
The exhibition w’ill be on the lines of previous 
ones, but only artists and craftsmen o'f the 
United Kingdom will be allowed to show, 
because reasons of space make it necessary to 
exclude foreign exhibitors. Work will be re¬ 
ceived for selection by the committee during 
three days of the last week of December, to be 
arranged subsequently. 

***** 

The small w'aste-paper basket sketched was 
exhibited this year at the Bath Display. It is 



By Miss Margaret James, 


made of embossed leather and has a writing-case 
1 go with it. The fittings are in copper, and 
tli, work was executed by Miss James, of St. 
Erme, Widcombe Hill, Bath. 


The Church of Perivale, near Ealing, is one 
of the most interesting in the suburbs. It is 
said to have been built in 1150, and a list of 
rectors is in existence dating from the year 
I 33 °- I ts rector, Dr. Hughes, has made great 
efforts for the improvement and beautification of 
the church. Among recent additions is to be 
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included the handsome monumental brass, called 
the Perivale Memorial. It was given to the church, 
and will be placed in the west w-all in an oak 
frame. This interesting memorial contains 580 
letters and four yards of straight tracing. The 
artist is Mr. F. T. A. Ulett, whose work is well- 
known in connection with ecclesiastical metal- 
craft of all kinds. 

* * * * * 

The Hornsey School ok Art.—T he 
illustration which appears on the following page is 
from a piece of work executed by Miss Paterson of 
the Hornsey School of Art. It was carved for 
the East Budleigh Church in South Devon. The 
woodwork in this church is Elizabethan, and is 
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said to have been carried out under the direction 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, who was born at the neigh¬ 
bouring mansion of Hayes, Barton. 1 he coat 
arms is that of Stapleton, a member of which 
family was lately rector of the parish. 1 he 



Carving by Miss Paterson, of the Hornsey School of Art. 

ship symbol is taken from an ancient frieze, 
and represents the Church triumphing over the 
storms of this world and the saving of souls by 
water. The work has given great Satisfaction 
at East Budleigh, and does great credit to Miss 
Paterson’s skill. It may interest readers of 
The House to know that the classes of the 
school ai e held on Friday and Saturday , the 
next term begins on October 8th. Mr. I. J. 
Perrin, Technical Instructor under several of 
the County Councils and a carver of great skill, 
is the director of the wood-carving department 
of the school. 

***** 

The Carlisle Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
—On September 2nd the Bishop of Carlisle 
opened the Sixth Annual Exhibition promoted 
by the Cumberland and Westmoreland Society 


of Arts and Crafts, as announced last month in 
this column. The total number of exhibits were 
550, as compared with 360 last year. Needle¬ 
work and woodwork have especially progressed, 
and the former is present in five times the 
quantity it was last year. The K.S.I.A. sent 
metal work; Kirkby Lonsdale, leather work ; 
carved and inlay furniture, as well as pottery, 
came from other centres. The Bishop, m open¬ 
ing the < xhibition, delivered some interesting 
remarks on the true value of ornament, and 
deprecated the use of it when it lessened the 
practical worth of a piece. Lord Carlisle also 
spoke, and congratulated the society heartily on 
the advancement it had made. 

The water colour paintings were very 
numerous, the most noticeable being a picture 
of the Church of the Salute at Venice, and a 
drawing of Petergate, York. The former by 
Mr. Jackson ; the latter by Mr. Edward Ardern. 
Photography was represented by work of Mrs. 
Scott-Nicholson’s and Mr. L. A. Beaty. The 
principal wood-carving, of which there was a 
fine display, was done by the pupils of Mr. K 
T. Craft. The Penrith class also exhibited. 
Among the needlework, the G.F.S. Cockermouth, 
Egremont and the Beckermet classes were all 
represented. Among those present were, in 
addition to the Bishop, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Sir John Dunne, Canon Phillips, Canon Bower, 
the Rev. W. Blake, Dr. and Mrs. Barnes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Scott-Nicholson, Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
Steeie, Mr. and Mrs. W. Hudson Scott, Mr, 
Crowder, sen., Mr. Crowder, jun.. Mr. M 
Carrick, Mr. G. White, Mr. W. F. Bell, Mr W. 
Seott, Mr. Martindale, Mr. W. N. Donald. Mr, 
James Beaty, and Mr. Ernest Beaty :h. Hon. 
Secretary to whose energetic work the 
of the Exhibition was largely due 

***** 
Exhibition at Glasgow.—Y early since its 
institution there has been held, in the Green 
Branch Museum (People’s Palace), Glasgow, an 
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annual exhibition devoted to the illustration of 
some special branch of artistic activity. This 
exhibition scheme has also embraced a competi¬ 
tive section, in which prizes, etc., have been 
awarded for works of the class embraced in the 
exhibition. For the winter season 1902-3 it has 
oeen determined by the Museum and Galleries 
Committee of the Corporation, to bring together 
a collection of art work in metal. The exhibition 
section will embrace works, both ancient and 
recent, in gold and silver, brass, bronze, steel 
and iron, pewter, and other mixed metals, with 
illustrations of such ornamental processes as 
damascening, chasing, engraving, and enamel¬ 
ling on metals. In the competition division 
awards will be made under the following heads: 

(1) Repousse* ornamentation on silver, copper 
brass, or other metal. The objects sent in com¬ 
petition may be in the form of panels, plaques, 
salvers, vases, cups, cases, covers, sconces, etc. 

(2) Engraving and chasing, separately or com¬ 
bined, applied to vessels and domestic articles 
executed in gold, silver, brass, steel, or other 
metal. (3) Ornamental wrought iron in the 
form of gates, grilles, panels, brackets, lamps, or 
other useful domestic articles. The exhibition 
will be held in the Glasgow Green Branch 
Museum. It will be opened about December 
19th next, and will continue for a period of not 
less than three months. 

***** 

Hamilton Arts and Crafts Association.— 
Titis Association recently paid a visit to the new 
district offices in Beck ford Street, permission 
being granted by the District Committee of the 
( (, imtv C ouncil through Mr. j. B. Ferguson. 

1 he buildings, which are on the point of comple- 
ti- were erected to the designs of Mr. Alex. 
Cullen, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Lockhead, the president 
o the association, conducted the party over the 
building. The most striking features are the 
central hall, artistically decorated, which gives 
convenient access to each department; the main 


staircase, in stone with a fine modelled plaster 
frieze, and the committee room, a magnificent 
apartment. The ventilating, heating, and 
lighting arrangements were carefully inspected, 
and were admitted by the experts to be all that 
could be desired. Y f otes of thanks terminated a 
most pleasant evening. 

***** 

Arts and Crafts at Exeter. — Lady 
Audrey Buller distributed the prizes at the exhi¬ 
bition held by the University Extension Guild 
at the Royal Albert Memorial College. Her 
ladyship said she was extremely interested in all 
decorative work, which was the art that tended 
most to make every-day life beautiful. She 
had enjoyed the hour she had spent there that 
morning very much indeed. The work she was 
most interested in was the Canterbury weavers. 
Ruskin had described agriculture as the art of 
kings, and weaving.the art of queens. Great 
praise was due to the noble Christian women 
who had revived this art, a satisfactory feature 
about which was that it gave employment to 
many delicate women and children. Referring 
to the benefit of the University Extension Guild 
in Exeter. Lady Audrey paid a tribute to Miss 
Montgomery, who had been a benefactress to 
the city in many ways. 

***** 

The Wood Carving Studio, Chelsea, 
will re-open in the beginning of October, under 
the direction of Miss Blackburn. The address 
is The Pheasantry. King’s Road. 

***** 

Exhibition at Ipswich. —In the Fine Art 
Gallery on September8 commenced an interesting 
display of kindergarten, hand-and-eye training, 
and manual training work, executed by scholars 
in the different schools controlled by the Ipswich 
School Board. This is not intended to show the 
best work by the best scholars staged merely for 
exhibition purposes ; it is a genuine example of 
everyday work done in the schools and the centre 
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T HE SUPPLEMENT: A STENCILLED 
FRIEZE. 

This month some departure has been made 
from the line previously followed in the sup¬ 
plement presented with The HOUSE. Wood¬ 
carving or some other form of woodwork has 
almost invariably been chosen ; but as a full-size 
working drawing for carving appears in another 
part of this issue, it was thought advisable to 
devote the supplement to work of a different 
kind. 

The claims of stencilling for amateurs have 
often been urged in these columns, but for some 
reason its practice does not appear to be as 
extensive as that of woodwork. The difficulties 
are, however, reduced to a minimum by the em¬ 
ployment of a full-size working drawing like 
this supplement, and possibly a few words 
explaining its use, and showing how it may be 
carried out, may be of value. In the first place, 
the design must be transferred to stout cartridge 
paper. The double lines will want to be care¬ 
fully marked, and special attention is necessary 
to see that where the sections of the pattern are 
to join, the lines are exactly in their right places. 
When this is done there is the important matter 
of putting in what are called ties or tags. For 
the purpose of representing accurately the design, 
these have been omitted in the drawing, but 
where long apertures appear, little cross pieces 
must be left to hold the whole together. When 
these have been marked, a sharp knife will cut 
out the pattern, the paper being laid upon a sheet 
of glass. Care must be taken to keep the edges 
clean cut, as the effect very largely depends 
upon this. The next thing to do is to cover the 
sheet with a preparation called knotting, which 
may be obtained from the oilman. The ordinary 
varnish will, if necessary, do. The stencil plate 
is now complete, and the next thing to do is to 
take the length of frieze it is intended to decorate, 
and mark it out ready for the plate to be applied. 


It is very advisable that the stencilling should 
be done on a long strip of paper, subsequently 
to be pasted to the wall, although the latter may 
have a surface quite suitable for the reception of 
the paint. The paint is much easier to manipu¬ 
late on a table than up against the wall. The 
first thing to do with the roll of paper, is to mark 
it out into spaces the same length as the plate. 
The latter will then be tried along and small 
pinholes for registering purposes should be 
pricked at the corners. Small dots for the holes 
to cover may be made along the edges of the 
frieze, and in this way perfect accuracy o* 
register is ensured. 

And now a word as to colouring. If a very 
large number of repeats were desired, the plate 
would have to be made in some thin metal and, 
in fact, three or four plates would be required— 
one for each colour. In the case, however, of a 
presumably small undertaking like the present 
one, a plate carefully used may do for all the 
colours. It would be advisable to try the plate 
on a piece of stouter paper, putting in the 
correct colours, and then have this model before 
the eye at the time of working, so that the 
colouring should be kept right. First of all, the 
sky above the horizon should be coloured a light 
yellow, this irrespective altogether of the stencil 
design. When this yellow is dry the plate should 
be laid over, and the sails of the ship be put in, 
in terra-cotta, the waves in green—the foam or 
broken crests will show, the original white of the 
frieze—and the hulls of the boats in brown, and 
the borders above and below in peacock-blur, 
with a lighter tint of the same shade for the 
shells. 

The colour should be put on with a very 
stubby brush and dry. Readers often write 
asking what particular form of colour to use. 
The reply is that the best possible ones are -ole! 
in cakes and can be used very dry, but there is 
no real reason why any pigment should not be 
prepared in a form suitable for this work. Any- 
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thing like painting is quite out of the question, 
the way to work being what may be called 
“ dobbing.” 

A great deal of variety may be introduced 
into the plates by the omission in some of the 
repeats of the ship in the foreground. This may 
be repeated every alternate time or as the worker 
thinks fit. In this case, of course, the lines of 
the waves will want continuing, which may be 
done by hand afterwards. In fact, as much 
touching up as is required may subsequently be 
resorted to, the stencil plate merely being used 
as a guide. 

A frieze like this with a light blue filling would 
look extremely pretty, or, on the other hand, it 


armchair, with projections to protect the ears 
from cold currents of air, became a standard 
piece of furniture. 


A 


HEARTHRUG IN APPLIQUE. 


The idea of appliqud for floor cover¬ 
ing is possibly new to many of my readers, but 
an experiment which I made—experimentation 
with art work of various kinds is one of my 
hobbies led me to the conviction that appliqui , 
with the conditions which I shall set out in a 
moment, is perfectly suitable for this purpose. 
The hearthrug which I suggest for this work is 
to be 2yds. 6in. long, and i^yds. wide. The 



A Section of the Frieze photographed from a Frmished Example. 


might be used as a border for the bottom of a 
valance, or as a hanging for a yacht it would be 
at its best. 


( 


OSSIP. 


It should, remarks a writer in an 
American paper, interest lovers of “ antique ” 
furniture to hear that the style of winged arm- 
^ chair now familiarly known as 

a Name! 1 “ sleepy hollow/’ or “ grandfathers 
chair/’ is really the Mme. de 
Maintenon chair, it having been first invented 
tor her when she complained of the draughts at 
Versailles. In course of time Louis XIV. 
adopted one for himself, and then the high-back 


basis is of brown felt and the applique is made 
of the canvas usually used for Broderie Peinte. 
The leaves are in moss green and the fruit is 
orange colour. The stems and outlines of the 
leaves are to be executed in stout terra-cotta 
coloured wool, and the two extreme ends of the 
rug are to be carried out in a heavy and bold 
button-hole stitch. This stitch is to be applied 
also to the outside edges of the canvas. The 
design can then be cut out without incurring 
any risk of unravelling the material. All the rest 
of the work is to be done in the ordinary crewel 
stitch. The leaves and fruit will be fixed to the 
felt with thread after they have been worked 
separately in the manner described. 

Madame Tambour. 
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T HE MACCLESFIELD EMBROIDERY 
SCHOOL. 

For twenty years this school has been engaged in 
spreading a taste for really artistic needlework. It 
has given many beautiful and spirited designs to the 
public, and yet, for all the novelty that undoubtedly 
characterises its work, one cannot say that the laws 
governing the production of beautiful needlework 
have been transgressed. For materials the school 
has a very wide selection, but, naturally, the silks they 
weave for themselves and the dyeing carried out at 
Macclesfield are favourites with them. It is essential 


The f< Pekin ” Toilet Sachet on White Silk, or for Cushion. 

examples of Chinese, Indian, Persian, and Japanese 
decorative art. 

Among the goods we have had the pleasure of 
inspecting are a number of blotting books and hand¬ 
kerchief boxes. One of these bears the design called 
die “ Shah/* worked on coloured linen, and adapted 
from a rare specimen of Persian prayer-carpet. Another 
is from an old English design in soft blues and greens 
in crewel wools on a twilled linen, the latter specially 
made for the school. 

Among the cushion squares may be noticed the 
“Delhi/’ an Indian design on parchment cloth, a 
material of which a speciality is made in the school. 

Of tea-cloths and tea-serviettes there is a great 
variety. The “Japanese Water-lily " worked on 
Normandy linen open hemmed, is extremely pleasing, 
and serviettes with Chinese ornament on fine lawn 
linen, open drawn, are made in sets containing three 
designs. The “ Lord Curzon,” an Indian design in 
rich colours with gold thread introduced, is adapted 


The “ Japanese Water Lily ” Tea Cloth. 




A Handsome Blotting Book. 

in an enterprise of this kind that the designers should 
have the advantage of a close personal acquaintance 
with the various fields of art production, and in this 
respect the Macclesfield School is pre-eminently 
successful. Many of their recent designs have their 
origin in decorative features in Rome, Florence, 
Perugia, and Siena, and travel this year in Egypt and 
Greece, with sojourns in Constantinople, Budapest and 
Vienna have added fiom embroidered robe and 
carved tomb, from ancient temple and Byzantine 
palace and mosque, many suggestions which have 
been translated into forms well calculated to make the 
home beautiful. 

The further East, we notice, continues to prompt 
fresh adaptations, amongst our illustrations being 
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The 


Lord Curzon 


Portiere. 


both for a blotting book and a portiere. We also 
inspected some beautiful dessert d’oyleys, the sets 
containing four different designs worked on fine lawn, 
open drawn. 

The fashions of the day are kept thoroughly in 
view in the pieces of work made by the Macclesfield 
School. The chatelaine bag, which recently has 
become an institution, is made here in parchment 
cloth, in a very successful and beautiful form. 

Photo boxes, trinket boxes, shaving cases, telegram 
cases, and engagement tablets are to be found in 
profusion. They bear handsomely embroidered 
designs on their covers of linen. In various materials 
we find a large variety of table covers. 

The usefulness of the Macclesfield School is very 
greatly increased by the excellent method they adopt 
for assisting those who need their help. If, for 
instance, a lady would like to work for herself some 
design, but is a little uncertain as to how this is to be 
done and also as to what materials she should 
purchase, she has only to name the design about 
which she wishes to know, and she will receive the 
article—a table centre, serviette, d’oyley or what-not— 
with the design traced in its proper position, and one 
corner of it started in needlework. This gives an 
exact notion of how the rest is to be done, but the 
help rendered by the School does not stop here, for 
in addition there is to be found pinned on to the 
work a small envelope 
containing the silks neces¬ 
sary for earning it out, so 
that every possible assist¬ 
ance is given to the would- 
be embroideress. 

This very valuable sys¬ 
tem of helping is widely 
appreciated, as the success 
which attends this school 
amply testifies. 

The illustrations give 
some notion of one or two 
of the School’s most recent 
designs. Unfortunately, the 
full effect is unobtainable, 
owing to the absence of 
the colouring which plavs 
so important a part in the 
success of needlework of 
all kinds. 


I he “Climbing Rose” Bedspread cn Frilled Linen in 
Crewels. 


Lady Warwick at Sovthf.xd. —The new Technical 
School at Southend was opened by the Countess of 
Warwick on September 13. In the course of a stirring 
and helpful discourse her ladyship said whether the 
education given in our technical schools was the best 

adapted to enable the future 
England to enter upon the 
industrial campaign with 
other nations which had? 
now commenced in down¬ 
right earnest, and which 
was bound to become more 
and more acute as time 
went on, was not for her to 
say; but those who were 
most competent to form an 
opinion on this point said 
that great as was the pro¬ 
gress which had been made 
in this country in secondary 
and technical education: 
during the last decade, we 
have not yet caught up with, 
the Americans or Germans 
or Swiss in our technical 
schools. 
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✓CHRISTMAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Particulars will be given next month of 
the prizes for the competition described below. The 
prizes include several handsome nickel-plated Poker- 
work Machines of the best pattern in handsome 
wooden cases. Also sets of Woodcarving Tools in 
cases. The first-rate quality of these prizes may be 
judged from the fact that they are by the well-known 
firm of Moeller and Condrup. In order to make the 
competition as comprehensive as possible the prizes 
are offered for the best designs, drawings, or photo¬ 
graphs of decorative work. Original designers may 
send in sketches. Those who can draw may send 
copies; and craftsmen, photographs of the work they 
have done. Line drawings in ink are the most 
acceptable form, but coloured drawings, wash 
pictures, and photographs are eligible. 

The rules are as follows :— 

1. The drawing or design must reach the Editor 
of The House, 8, Finsbury Square, not later than 
December 4th, 1902. The packet must be prepaid, and 
marked plainly on the outside “ Prize Competition.” 

2. The design or drawing must have marked on it, 
or bear on a securely-attached label, a pseudonym. 
<The coupon may be used for this purpose; see 
Rule 6.) An envelope should be sent with the same 
pseudonym written outside, and enclosing a sheet stating 
the real name and address of the competitor, and how 
many stamps, if any, are forwarded for return postage. 

3. The Editor has the right to use designs which 
gain prizes, without special payment, and others on 
payment of ten shillings to their artists. 

4. Unsuccessful work will be returned within fifteen 
•days from the last day of entry if sufficient stamps are 
enclosed and a proper return wrapper sent where 
necessary. Successful work will be returned within 
twenty days on the same conditions. 

5. All entries must be accompanied by a coupon, 
which will be found among the advertisements. 
Competitors may send in any number of entries 
provided that one coupon is attached to each. A 
coupon will appear in each number till the compe¬ 
tition is closed. Any one of these is available. 

6. The coupon should be cut out and stuck on the 
hack of the drawing. Space is provided on it for the 
pseudonym, and the source of the drawing, if not 
‘original, should be clearly stated. 

7. The Editor's decision in all cases is final. 


N otes from bushey: by miss 

CLIVE BAYLEY. 

ONE does not naturally connect weaving with 
matters educational or humanitarian. Indeed, 
seven years ago, the absurdity of encouraging 
and reviving weaving as a Home Art was 
considered a proof, if not of illiterate quixotism, 
at least of retrogade stupidity. To-day in 
America the art which supplied the Southern 
States with homespums for their gallant 
defenders, and which just over a century ago 
played a part in the Great War of Independence, 
is regarded with sympathetic interest which is 
likely to have a powerful interest on what is 
also an economic force. 

State labour is strongly resisted in America 
in everything that can be considered interfering 
with general trade. Thus the carpet industry 
of Indian gaols would not find any warm appre¬ 
ciation as a general rule in the States. It would 
be taken as unsound philanthropy and a blow at 
the commercial interests of the Commonwealth. 
No argument as to the boon such an intelligent 
pursuit might have in humanising and elevating 
the criminal class would have any weight with 
public opinion. In this the trade masses of the 
continents on either side of the ocean are 
agreed that State competition is unfair in matters 
of manufacture and trade. Even in England 
there is bitter opposition, and any definite 
attempt at introducing remunerative labour into 
large institutions is regarded with suspicion. 

It is not, therefore, likely that in the country 
where the price of labour, as in America, has a 
fictitious value, weaving by hand will be per 
mitted to be encouraged either in charitable or 
State-aided institutions. Nevertheless 
a growing interest shown in the matter in tlx- 
States, and weaving crops up here and thru in 
the most unexpected places. There is ain-ach 
at least one lady lecturer who, without the 
assistance of agents or other outside organisa- 
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tion, manages to attract interest with her 
lantern and stereopticon slides. Some modicum 
of archaeological and literary support comes 
from the grave professors of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institute. The details of the Inca 
tapestries are known to Prof. William Holmes; 
on the only recently famous and now revived 
industry of blanket making among the Navohoe 
Indians and the less known Hopis work the 
chief authorities are Prof. Matthews and W. W. 
Foukes. The ancient blankets are beautiful in 
colour and texture, and remind one forcibly of 
the materials made in those districts of Northern 
Europe where Turanian tribes still follow their 
simple avocations and sing the songs of their 
fathers and the runes gathered from the roadside 
as they passed along the great route of immigra¬ 
tion from Eastern lands, West to Europe, or 
further Ea.st to the territories and happy hunting- 
grounds, as the legends say, of North America. 

The few remaining Indians who have their 
reservations in the Far West were almost losing 
the textile art, but it is gradually being restored, 
though the excellence of ancient dyes and the 
traditions of the elders has to be supplied by 
modern substitutes that are as yet inferior to 
those of former days. 

Still more interesting is the attempt to intro¬ 
duce weaving among the valleys of Kentucky. 
Here, in the isolated communities far removed 
from the great connecting link of civilisation 
—the all important railway—the poverty and 
ignorance of the people have attracted the notice 
of those who see in such communities a 
danger to the common good. 

l he vendetta of Italy has taken deep hold in 
ihest sequestered spots,and family intermarriages 
and absolute isolation from what we now call 
civilisation have fostered a state of lawless, yet 
organised, crime and misery which is incredible 
to us in our tiny corner of the world. Here, as 
an educative and economic reform, weaving has 
been re-introduced by philanthropic ladies fresh 


. 


from the beating heart of the Commonwealth,, 
who have given up the excitement of New York 
for a university settlement among the poor 
whites of Kentucky. 

Again, in the Salt Lake State, where poverty 
is an ever-present foe, and where in their primitive 
life, farmers are richer in kind than in cash, 
weaving is springing anew into activity. 

But most promising of all are the Arts and 
Crafts in the Dearfield Settlement. 

Here the embroidery revival, the blue and white 
craft of early times, has developed a desire for 
proper dyes. Indigos have been successfully 
used, and greens are now being attempted. Here, 
among the poorest of the poor villagers, various 
handcrafts have been revived, though at the 
present weaving has not been specially under¬ 
taken. 

In New York a small attempt has been made 
to start art weaving. But Chicago has its Hull 
House, where among the various wonders that 
strangers are “ trotted ” round to see, are the 
various styles of weaving, at 'which the poor 
women of all nationalities can work. 

***** 

The motorbility which frequents the splendid 
road running through Watford and the peaceful 
Bushey village seem to take much interest in the 
comer near the ancient Bushey Church. The 
work and the workers in the wide window have 
a special attraction for this rich and open-handed 
autocar-ocracy. 

BOUT OURSELVES* 

It must not be supposed that we 
regard the completion of a half year of The 
House, and the consequent publication of the 
six numbers in volume form as providing any 
excuse for the neglect of the old saw- 
respecting self-praise. On the contrary, we 
know' well enough that the hawker who cries his 

* The House. Vol. XI. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 
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own wares in any but the most measured terms 
of laudation runs the risk of earning from an 
intelligent public more kicks (or, perhaps, 
laughs) than ha'pence for his pains. Still, we 
feel that a word may be spoken without fear of 
reproach. We, with our readers, have reached, 
so to say, the top of a hill in our journey and it 
is permissible for us, as the guides, on gazing 
back over the country through which we passed, 
to draw attention to a few of its features for the 
benefit of those not so well acquainted as we are 
with its details. It is for us to indicate ; praise 
or blame, approval or disapproval we leave to 
our readers. And this renunciation of responsi¬ 
bility, by the way, does not, in reality, argue 
quite so indifferent a spirit as may appear at first 
glance. We should not so readily leave the 
verdict to others, if we were not fairly certain 
already what the verdict will be. The letters 
which have been dealt with from month to month 
under the heading of “ Illustrated Answers to 
Correspondents," have alone, we may state, in 
confidence, contained far more flattering remarks 
about us than we should care to put into print, 
and other departments have gained similar 
commendation. 

To assume, then, our role of showman we 
would draw attention to some of the articles 
which have figured in our pages during the past 

LESSONS IN LEATHER 

In buying tools for leather-work the amateur will 
do well to get good ones. Four or five steel 
ones are sufficient to start work with. These 
are—a cutting knife, tracing tool, modelling iron, 
and one or more punches. In addition it is 
necessary to have a black vulcanite set-square, 
boxwood rule, fine drawing pins, H.B. pencil, a 
roll of adhesive paper, tissue paper, meal filling 
or wax, tracing cloth—which is better than paper, 
as the damp leather does not affect it so much 
and it is more durable—and a piece of prepared 


few months. The volume before us contains the 
early numbers of the “ Letters on Photography " 
which, though written by an expert photographer, 
have, by their minute treatment of elementary 
facts, excited the admiration of more than one 
amateur. The same may be said of the “ Hints 
on Designing." And if we may place reliance 
on the testimony of those who have actually 
constructed the various objects for which we have 
provided drawings, our articles on metal work 
gesso, tarsia, carving and other home arts and 
crafts with which we deal have appeared to some 
purpose. Accordingly we do not hesitate to 
believe that many of our readers will be glad to 
have our suggestions in the convenient form for 
reference which is presented by a bound volume. 
And this more particularly is true of the purely 
aesthetic, as distinct from the practical features 
of the magazine. An essay, for instance, in the 
nature of that on u Some Interesting Old Furni¬ 
ture," must depend largely on chance to reveal 
its true utility. Genuine information on old 
furniture is of permanent value and the reader 
interested in such matters who has no immediate 
use for such facts will do well to have them by 
him in some shape which is easily accessible if 
the need for them should arise. But sufficient 
has been said. With becoming modesty we 
make our bow and retire. 

WORK—I. TOOLS, etc. 

leather. The tools are sold ground and polished, 
but they need some finishing touches before they 
are ready for use. Most workers possess an 
oil-stone, but before using it they must always 
that it is perfectly clean and free from grit it 
is necesssary to drop on it a little fine oil— not 
linseed oil, as that hardens on the stone—and 
then rub the blade of the knife firmly up and 
down the stone, holding it at a slant so that ih< 
edge is wedge-shaped, as the cut made by th< 
knife must be wider at the surface than below. 
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to get a good clear line, and a too thin edge to 
the blade only scratches the leather. It is well 
to try the knife on a spare piece of leather, and 
should it drag in cutting, or the line not be clear, 
to rub the side that is faulty on a leather strop 
on which a little crocus powder has been rubbed 
A strop should always be kept at hand, as it is 
most necessary that the knife be kept bright and 
sharp, for a blunt one only spoils the work. 

The tracing tool should be carefully rubbed on 
a piece of very fine glass paper and finished on 
the strop, to be sure that the point is smooth and 
about the same size as the width of the cut made 
by the knife. If this point is not noted the sides 
of the leather in opening the cut will be pressed 
down and spoilt. I he modelling iron also must 
be well burnished. 

***** 

I he first thing to learn is the use of the knife, 
and odd pieces of leather are very useful for 
trying it on. The knife blade, which is rather 
like that of a penknife with the point broken off 
and the end sharpened again in form of a V> 
must be kept quite vertical between the fingers 
and thumb of the right hand, and one finger of 
the left hand used to guide and push the blade 
along the line. 1 o start the cut one must press 
the thick back edge firmly into the leather 
through about one half of the thickness and cut 
from the worker. In lifting the knife at the end 
of a line or to turn the leather, it should be 
pressed in firmly so as not to let it slip off or 
mak. a poor line. If care is not taken it will 
not be .-asy to start again in the same place, 
and a second cut leaves a fine strip of leather 
that can never be got rid of in the after part 
■1 the work. Until the pupil is quite perfect in 
the cutt ing,it is no good beginningon a good piece 
o; leather, or attempting to finish a piece of work. 

* * * * * 

The next paper will be on the style of design 
suitable tor this work and directions for starting 
it. Leather Worker. 



A CHARMING RENDEZVOUS. 

The ever increasing popularity of photo¬ 
graphy is not entirely due to the inherent charms of 
that most fascinating of pursuits. The art as 
Daguerre left it was rather one to be pursued by 
scientific men than likely to gain favour among 
amateurs, a class frequently and unjustly believed to 
be as fond of reaping as they are averse to sowing in 
their hobbies. As advances were made, however, the 
ranks of photographers received accessions from the 
extensive semi-scientific fringe. Ten years ago a man 
who was adept with the camera was regarded much 
in the same light as nowadays one would be who went 
in for model engineering, lathe-turning, or any like 
hobby. But soon a popularising force came into 
being, and under the motto, “You touch the button 



Kodak’s New Reception Rooms. 


and we do the rest the firm of Kodak made it clear 
that, without preliminary training, any person might, 
in a short time, produce photographic pictures, clear, and 
in every respect worthy to be retained in some permanent 
form. The enormous success which attended this 
experiment is not, on the whole, surprising. Even 
now people who regard photography as a technical 
matter are becoming convinced every day ot its 
simplicity, and are joining the army of “ Camerists.” 
The tremendous popularity of the Kodak cameras is 
testified to by the fact that this large firm has con¬ 
sidered it worth while to fit up at their head offices in 
Clerkemvell Road, a suite of reception rooms for their 
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customers. The furnishing of these rooms is carried 
out in accordance wiih those modern ideas which 
appear to have prevailed in the design ng of the shop 
fronts of Kodak’s retail branches In considering the 
suitability of the style of decorati -n, we must 
remember the circumstances for which it is designed, 
and the cpinion is not exaggerated which declares 
that these reception rooms constitute a very high 
artistic achievement. The woodwork is uniformly 



A Kodak Picture. 


white enamelled and the walls are covered with grey 
canvas. The decoration of the filling, or the wide 
frieze, is brown and black, and the furniture light oak. 
Of course, a great deal of the space in the room is 
devoted to a disp’ay of photographs, which harmonise 
perfectly ■with the artistic aspect of the decoration. 
Quaint little beaten iron lamps, hanging from the 
picture moulding, throw a beautiful light on the photo¬ 
graphs which are on the walls. In one of ti e rooms 
the iron is changed for copper fittings; the frieze is in 
terra-cotta, while in the board room the frieze is in 


purple and greens. The furniture is light oak, 
covered with a most charming purple leather. 

Probably, however, it is not the furniture and 
decoration which will attract most of the visitors to 
these reception rooms. Indeed, the large majority of 
those present on September 8th, when the rooms were 
opened, were evidently ardently interested in the 
photographic work shown. There is, of course, 
photography and photography, and while the differ¬ 
ence between good and bad work is enormous, it is 
not easy to describe. The enlargements on the walls 
were particularly striking, and afford significant 
evidence of the value of the Kodak machine, inas¬ 
much as the slightest flaw, which might pass unnoticed 
in a small photograph, would be a prominent feature 
of the enlargement, and it is needless to say that any 
such flaws were conspicuously absent. Among a host 
of interesting photographic appliances, the one which 
attracted most attention was undoubtedly the new 
developing machine lately placed on the market. 
The necessities which previously existed for a dark 
room and the groping about and general discomfort 
consequent on the exclusion of light, have been made 
a thing of the past. The motto now' is, “ You touch 
the button and you do the rest. ' The new* machine 
shows how the rest is to be done, so that without any 
fear of staining the fingers, or any necessity for a dark 
room at all, the films may be easily developed. 1 his 
invention may well be called one of the most 
important steps in the advance of photography during 
recent years, and if only half the number of those who* 
possess Kodak*—and this is a very small estimate— 
purchase this developing machine, its commercial 
success is absolutely assured. The illustrations which 
accompany these remarks give some idea of lecent 
successes of the Kodak machines. Unfortunately, in 
the processes of engraving and printing, a great deal 
of the definition and beauty of the light and shade is 
lost. 

INTERESTING OLD CHAIR 

Ax unusually interesting discovery has been 
made at Stanford Bishop. I)r. Jame> ! < n the 

eminent antiquarian, has found an old oak hair n the 
village church, which is said to be the ; ru . t 

example of ancient British carpentry extam. It is 
believed to have been used by St. August ne at the 
synods held between a.d. 590 and 603. It is made 
entirely of oak, without any form of iron work. 













CHATS ON HYGIENE.—VII. 


T HE question which comes in natural 
sequence to that of ventilation is the 
warming of rooms and houses, and it is 
one which the approaching autumn makes of 
immediate and pressing interest. Despite the 
fact that warmth is a matter of prime import¬ 
ance to health and life, the proper means of 

. maintaining a comfortable tempera- 
Venhlation . r 

anc j ture m the house are almost as 

Warming little understood as those of 

achieving satisfactory ventilation. 
It is true that to warm a place is not in itself a 
very difficult object to accomplish. The real 
science lies in combining the warming with satis¬ 
factory ventilating. To heat impure air is an 
extremely unsatisfactory process, as the danger 
is thereby only increased; but, on the other 
hand, the letting in of pure air is likely to 
counteract the attempts of warming. Another 
question which deserves attention is that of 
economy in fuel. Much has been done by 
modern domestic engineering to effect some 
reasonable saving in the enormous amount of 
coal burnt by stoves and grates of older patterns, 
and when considering refurnishing the careful 
housewife will do well to jot this matter down 
on paper, and work out exactly the relative cost 
of the older and newer forms of fireplaces. 
***** 

Heat, as 1 said in a previous article on this 
subject, may be communicated from one body to 
another by three processes—conduction, convec- 
tlon a,ui radiation. Conduction is simply the 
Mci^ods of ^tjualisation of temperature which 
Heating. la k es place in two bodies brought 
into contact. Radiation is the 
passage of heat from one body to another 
through an intervening space, and convection 
is the movement which takes place in a liquid 
or gas brought into contact with some source of 


heat. The density of the particles nearer the 
heat is made less, and consequently currents 
are set up and continue until the density and 
heat of the various parts of the liquid or gas is 
the same. 

No " these three forms of communication, 
conduction plays the least part in warming a 
room. Heat passes from the grate to the mantel¬ 
piece, wall and floor, and so on, but the quantity 
is not great. The warm current set up also by 
an open fire gives rise to convection, but by far 
the greatest amount of heat is communicated by 
the radiation from the grate. 

In the case of hot air pipes, convection is the 
method generally employed, but the disadvant¬ 
ages which such forms of warming have, in com¬ 
parison with the open grate, is that the air 
admitted is in nearly every case dry and lifeless, 

Hot Wat " hereas for the proper keeping-up 
Pi pe5 . f of an open fire, a supply of fresh 
air is of absolute importance. The 
difficulties of the hot water pipe system however 
are rather due to faultiness of design or manu¬ 
facture than to the principle itself. 

Not only is it Important in the warming of a 
room to pay attention to proper inlets for fresh 
air, and to combine, as far as possible, a success- 
ful system of ventilation with one of warmth, but 
it is also essential to see that the quality of the 
air admitted is satisfactory. Not only must it 
be pure, but it should contain a certain amount 
of moisture, and the higher the temperature of 
the air, the greater its absorbency. This is the 
reason of the dry, irritating sensation in the 
throat and nostrils occasioned by sitting in 
hot dry air, for all the time it is attempt¬ 
ing to abstract moisture from any possible 
source. 

I will deal first of all with the question of open 
grates, which I think are probably the most 
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healthy form of warming a room and maintain¬ 
ing a reasonable amount of ventilation. I he 

fire in them has two tasks to per- 

Open form, the one to warm the room, 
Grates. 

and the other to set up a current 
so that impure air may escape up the chimney. 
It is clear in the first place that if too much air 
is introduced into the room, a much larger fire 
will be required than would be the case where 
only the necessary quantity of pure air was 
admitted. A big chimney, too, is apt to draw up 
a great deal of the hot. imperfectly burnt fuel, 
which thus does not do its part in warming the 
room. This is the reason that in many old- 
fashioned houses the rooms are cold, although 
big fires are burnt. I am afraid that this com¬ 
plaint applies to many modern firegrates also, 
and it is not perhaps unreasonable to estimate 
that not more than twelve per cent, of the heat 
generated in them is actually employed in the 
room. Some of my readers may remember a 
fully illustrated article on this subject which I 
gave some years ago, and I cannot do better 
than sum up here in the same form some of the 
faults I enumerated then : 


(i) The back and sides of the grate are con¬ 
structed of iron instead of fireclay. (2) The front 
, bars are wide apart, and the coal is 

Faults. liable to fall out, which causes a 

rush of fresh air and unnecessary 
combustion. (3) The wideness of the bottom bars 
is responsible for similar waste. (4) The chimney 
opening is immediately above the grate, and con¬ 
sequently the coal before it is properly consumed 
passes up the chimney with the heated air. 

As a protection the following are the rules 
which should be observed : 

(1) Fireclay should, as far as 

ShluU* Juke. P ° SSible ’ Uke the place of ir0n in 

the grate. (2) The bars in all 
cases should be narrow and closely set. (3) The 
air should not be admitted from below. (4) The 
flue should so communicate with the stove as 


not to give rise to undue draughts at the back 
of the fire, otherwise the products of combustion 
are carried off before they are consumed. 

Mr. Teale, in a paper he read before the 
Architectural Society of London, advised : 

(1) That the fireplace back should run forward 
over the fire at an angle of seventy degrees. 

(2) That the sides should be vertical, and 
incline to one another towards the back, at an 
angle of sixty degrees. 

(3) That the bottom should be deep from before 
backwards, varying from nine to eleven inches. 

(4) That the slits in the grid under the fire 
should be narrow, from a Jin. to fin. apart, 
according to the quality of the coal burnt. 

(5) That the front bars should be vertical and 
narrow, about Jin. in thickness and Jin. apart. 

(6) That the chamber under the fire should 

be closed by a shield, to prevent an unnecessary 
draught. HYGEIA. 

P.S.—In reply to a question, what is called 
the Sherringham valve is a wedge-shaped 
opening in the upper window, formed of pieces 
of glass and with a flap, opening at the top. 

The li Hit and Miss " ventilator is a disc of 
glass fastened through the centre to the window 
pane, and w ith small triangular apertures wdiich 
hit or miss other apertures cut in the w indow. 
This device will be familiar to everyone. 

^“~^OSSIP. 

Mr. Flushing (hospitably): “ So you 

Tco Much have joined our club?' Mr. Kim- 
Cosy Corner, hurst (wearily) : “ Yes, my \\ do has 
got the house so full of < osy cor¬ 
ners ’ there isn't any place where 1 can sit down 
and be comfortable." 

Customer : “ When I bought this cabinet 
you had a ticket on it—' Original 

Original. 

by Chippendale,’ and now I find it 
is only a copy." Dealer: “ But, my dear sir, 
the original is by Chippendale!" 
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F OR many people the pleasures of shopping are destroyed by the 
obvious and apparent stress under which most modern business 
is conducted. The joy of indecision, the delight of allowing the 
fancy to be gently wooed by some two or three rivals for favour, cannot 
be indulged in to their fullest extent under the eve of an assiduous 
assistant who, naturally and properly enough, is determined to sell as 
many articles as possible in a given time. There are still, however, some 
by-ways left for those who take a delight in examining the object they 
covet, at least twice a week for three months before they purchase it. 
They wish, so to speak, to make friends before they introduce it into the 
sanctum of their household, and when it is purchased and reaches the 
place for which, as if by predestination its qualities have been slowly 
showing themselves, it comes home rather like a long-lost heir than the 
uncongenial 


A Sheraton Pole-Screen. 


stranger that 
some article 
purchased in a 
department in 
two minutes 
would be. The two lines in which the real art of 
buying may still be said to prosper are in book 
collecting and in the hunting out of objects of art 
generally. Yet, even among old furniture shops there 
are not so many now where one may roam at will and 
select and compare just as one's whim dictates. 

In her rooms at 28, Brook Street, Miss Woollan has 
succeeded in combining the best qualities that a 
museum of this kind could possess. The rooms are 
most accessible, being in the heart of the best of the 
London district. They are conveniently arranged, and 
are always full of an ever-changing display of old- 
furniture, pewter, china, glass, and a hundred other 
objects beloved of the collector. On a sunny afternoon 
it is difficult to conceive of any more pleasant occupa¬ 
tion, for those who have a true reverence for antiquities, 
than what may be described as “ foraging ” round the 
flat. Right opposite one of the doors we come across 
a pretty little pole-screen (illustrated in the title-piece of 


Pewter at Miss Woollan’ 
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A Unique Queen Anne Chair. 


this article). It is slender and delicately painted, 
while its shield shape and dainty proportions point 
clearly to the Sheraton period. Turning to the 
side, we observe a curious mahogany chair illustrated. 
It is one of six small Queen Anne pieces, and 
the- curious animal ornament which terminates the 
back is of special interest, as showing signs of 
a style prevalent about the time when the chair was 
manufactured. 

We turn away, passing a quantity of beautiful satin- 
wood, including a bookcase and a very handsome 
chest of drawers, and stroll into the next^room. It is 
impossible to go, however, without observing an 
interesting circular table, with drawers all round. 
Kach of these drawers bears a certain number of 
letters of the alphabet ; a very curious method of 
decoration which is rather difficult to explain. 
J'assinx through a small room in which some pieces 

oak are temptingly displayed, we come to another 
apartment, right across which a handsome Moorish 
screen recently illustrated in one of the art papers) is 
stretched. Nestling close to this example of magnifi- 
vent ' Oriental work are the charming and unobtrusive 
Queen Anne table and dressing-glass sketched. 
The richness of the mahogany set off by the original 
1 >rass fining*, and displaying that magnificent colour 
whu h only time can give, awakens an immediate and 
almost uncontrollable desire for the transfer of those 


pieces to the safe keeping of one’s own sanctum 
sanctorum. 

If there is one thing more than another capable of 
showing off and being shown off by mahogany, it is 
pewter; and we find a large selection at Miss 
Woollau s. One of the illustrations gives sketches of 
some of the pieces. The dull sheen of the dainty 
Georgian coffee-pot and the graceful outlines of the 
other pieces, proves that there is more artistic method 
in the pewter madness than some people would have 
us believe. 

But it is almost impossible even to sum up in so 
short a space the many branches of collecting repre¬ 
sented at 28, Brook Street. It may be safely said that 
anyone with a penchant in this direction will find 
something of interest. 

It is pleasant to think that the many charms at Miss 
Woollan’s establishment do not go unappreciated, and 
those who act upon the advice here given, and devote 
an afternoon to examining these treasures, will find 
that the title at the head of these notes is not by 
any means a misnomer. 




A Dainty Queen Anne Table and Looking-glass. 
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ELECTRIC BELL-PUSH TELEPHONES FOR THE HOME. 


T HE telephone as an article of everyday 
use within the house seems to some 
people impossible, if they ever trouble 
even to think of the matter. They look on the 
telephone, firstly, as a great mystery" requiring 
special training to be properly used and under¬ 
stood ; secondly, it is considered an expensive 
luxury, for business men only, and for those 
rich husbands who have more money than 


Fig. i. 

they know what to do with, and who wish 
to communicate with their wives from the citv. 

Again, there is a feeling which is hard to 
eradicate, to the effect that there is some 
special law which provides that no one can fix 
a telephone except those to whom a monopoly 
has been granted by the Post Office. 

Owing largely to the above facts, telephones 
for the house have been greatly neglected. It 
need hardly be said that these facts are based on 
entirely mistaken premises : that domestic tele- 


phones, at any rate, are not expensive; that 
their users require no special training ; and that 
as every individual may do exactly as he or she 
likes in their own house and grounds (in regard 
to telephones), no thought need be paid to legal 
enactments. 

But, the question may be asked, What do we 
want telephones in the house for? Can we not 
call to each other or ring a bell ? Well, do you 
think it very satisfactory to shout about a house 
or to bring a servant up from her work to take 
an order ? In some large houses speaking tubes 
are provided, but at considerable expense, and 
then there is always the unpleasant sound of the 



Fig. 5. Fig. 2. 


whistle, which may or may not be put back into 
the mouthpiece by the last user. In the latter 
case the person at the other end can blow till he 
is blue in the face before receiving a reply 

If those who live in houses without th< con¬ 
venience of domestic telephones could only 
experience the sense of comfort known to those 
who are at present the small minority the\ would 
wonder how it is that they could live so long 
without this convenience. The servant question 
is writ large on the heart of every lady in 
these days, and yet here we have a means of 
considerably adding to the solution of the ques¬ 
tion, especially in those houses where there are 
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many stairs, and thereby tending to more general 
contentment on both sides. 

In other countries, and in America especially, 
domestic as well as public telephones enter so 
largely into the every-day life of the house¬ 
holder, that no one would ever think of giving 
any order to servants or tradespeople except 
through the medium of this instrument. Even 
in English provincial towns most respectable 
shops have a telephone, and take the orders 
from the cooks by this means every morning. 



*»g- 3* 


I he difference between the domestic and the 
long-distance telephone is only a technical one, 
involving less expensive parts; indeed, the 
former is chiefly remarkable for its cheapness 
a' • simplicity. It has one very important 
a-.: vantage as well, on which we wish specially to 
enlarge, and this is that it can be fitted, at 
•i.mc»i nominal cost, to any system of electric 
bells \ ery few houses are now without electric 
bells, and certainly none of those built in the 
last few years. These have a push in every 


room, with a bell, indicator and battery in the 
kitchen or pantry, and in the ordinary course of 
events whenever a push is pressed someone 
answers the call in person. Bell-push telephones 
are used to overcome this trouble, which means 
a great saving of time, not only for the servants 
but for the employer who gives the signal. 
With the ordinary electric bell signal only, the 
servant has to leave her work and come up¬ 
stairs, sometimes to the second or third floor; 
this wastes her time, causes wear and tear to 
the carpets, etc.—and all the while the person 
who rang the bell has to wait. 

With bell-push telephones all that is necessary 



4 * 


is to place one of these small instruments in the 
kitchen or pantry and one next to each or any 
bell-push. Xo new wiring has to be done ; no 
new batter}', indicator or bell is used ; every¬ 
thing is the same as before, except that one can 
speak to the kitchen instrument from the various 
rooms. The telephone which is placed in the 
kitchen is shown by Fig. i, and three varieties 
of room telephones are illustrated by Figs. 2, 3, 
and 4. When it is required to speak to a servant, 
all that it is necessary to do is to press the ordinary 
push, say, three times (to distinguish from one 
ring when a personal reply may be required). 
Then the telephone is lifted off the hook and the 
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speaker waits till he or she hears the 4 ‘ hello ” 
from the other end. These telephones are just 
connected to the ordinary existing bell-push 
with a little piece of flexible twisted wire, and 
almost anyone can do the fixing. One important 
advantage connected with their use is that the 
servants in the kitchen cannot call up a room ; 
they can only be called up from the room. 

A short description of the illustrations will 
show further how useful these instruments are. 
Fig. 2 is a telephone not much larger than an 
ordinary bell-push ; it can be stowed away out 
of sight behind a curtain, or under the mantel- 
border, and can be used anywhere. Figs. 3 and 
4 are slightly more expensive and are for use on 
the wall and writing desk respectively. For 
these a special cheap bell-push is supplied, having 
two small holes in the top. The telephone cord 
is provided with a two-pin plug which fits into 
these holes, and it can easily be seen that 
the instrument can be carried about, if neces¬ 
sary, from one room to another and used 
at any bell-push having the two holes 
described. Existing bell-pushes of special 
design can also be adapted for this purpose. In 
the case of Fig. 3, the plug is provided with a 
hook, as shown, for hanging the telephone; the 
latter has a mouth and ear-piece combined on 
one handle and two keys in the handle, one for 
ringing and the other for speaking. Reclining 
in his easy chair, the master of the house can 
reach down this telephone off the hook, press 
the ringing key, wait for the answer, and then 
order whiskey and soda, coffee, or have a mes¬ 
sage sent to the coachman to get the trap readv ; 
and the lady can order fresh tea in the drawing- 
room without calling the servant. Or, if the 
pear-push, shown by Fig. 5, is used behind the bed 
instead of those usually supplied, and the tele¬ 
phone is connected thereto (and hanging from a 
hook on the bed rail, which can also be supplied), 
the mistress can give her daily orders when 
lying in bed, or communicate with the servants 


on any other subject. Fig. 4 can also be carried 
from room to room, and used on any table. 

It will thus be seen what a w ide field of useful¬ 
ness is opened by attaching these telephones to 
existing bell wires, in fact, one quite out of pro¬ 
portion to their cost. For employers, servants,and 
invalids their general use in a house is invaluable, 
and the only w onder is that they are not more 
known. Those w r e have been able to illustrate 
through the courtesy of the General Electric Co. 
Ltd., are known as the t{ Geeko ” telephones, and 
besides the advantages already mentioned, they 
possess one other, namely, that they are of British 
manufacture. 

y^OMESTIC HINTS. 

When boots are new they are apt 
frequently to squeak. A remedy recently 
suggested by a contemporary is to stand the 

_ boots on a plate carrying about 

New Boots. . .. , J 6 

enough linseed oil to cover the 

soles. This is said not only to prevent the 

squeaking, but to make the soles tougher. 

* * * * * 

When the pile of velvet has been crushed 
and flattened, it may be renewed by holding 
the velvet lining downwards over a basin 

„, _ of hot water. This will cause 

Velvet Pile. , . , t f . 

the pile to rise and have a fresh 

and new appearance. 

***** 

Distempers are very much in favour, and for 
bedrooms, especially of w r ooden houses have 
proved very successful. There is also w hat is 

paint, which has the 
being non-poisonous, 
non-volatile whilst drying, and 
washable, and also of not being iiabie to 
blister, even when exposed to 100 Cent., 
a heat at which ordinary paint would blister up 
and spoil. 


called silicate 
Substitute for , . c 

Paint. advantage of 








SIMPLE FURNITURE. 




A n y o n e 

who has 
taken 
the opportunity 
to inspect a 
quantity of oak 
furniture, assup- 
plied to the 
middle classes 
in this country, 
Mill approve of 
tfye statement 
that one of the 
greatest evils of 
the work is the 
enormous ex¬ 
cess of so-called 
ornament. Pre- 
A Simple Cabinet. sumably, orna- 

ment or decora¬ 
tion is intended to please the eye, and to gratify 
that desire for symmetry and variety which is 
innate at least in all cultivated persons, and is 
called “ a love of the beautiful.” Vulgar and 
inartistic people, without regard to temperance 
in these matters, have glutted the work they have 
designed with all sorts of decoration, glued or 
tacked on, without any regard to moderation, 
balance or proportion. They seem to have for¬ 
gotten an excellent adage of the schoolmen, 
Semper idem sent ire ac non sen tire ad idem 
Thr obvious truth of this maxim 
makes clear the valuelessness of all such dtfer- 
decoration, for the eye becomes so accustomed 
ir that worth is as nothing. Anyone* who 
r purchased furniture or had to make use 
1 lt ha< found that the most satisfaction to be 
derived from it is that afforded by its durability 
and complete aptness for its work. Howsoever 
a beautiful piece is no sort of comfort, unless, at 


least, it can perform the reasonable, duties for 
which it was purchased. Granted this, the desire 
for some kind of beautification is a natural one 
and one which, gratified in reason, gives lasting 
pleasure. Further, on the score of the qualities of 
utility mentioned, adaptability to surroundings 
must be noted. A large piece of furniture excellent 
for a roomy mansion is out of place, and, in fact, a 
positive nuisance in a smaller house, as is 
recalled by the two historic examples of Crusoe's 
long boat, and dear old Dr. Primrose's picture of 
himself confuting Whiston's heterodoxy, with his 
family and the wicked young squire grouped 
round him in various characters. 

It is considerations like thiswhich have weighed 
with Mr. \\ yse, of Xolt Loan, Arbroath, N.B., in 
the manufacture of the furniture to the handsome 
catalogue of which we have previously made 
reference in this paper. The illustrations on these 
pages are selected by permission from the cata- 
logue, and are very quaint and interesting. As 
they are put in in black and white, thev are 


A Sideboard. 
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A Cabinet by Mr. Wyse. 


unfortunately, unable to give any very precise 
notion of the real fascination of this furniture 
when made up. The colouring of it is mostly 
jrreen and brown, and Mr. Wyse’s notion is first 
that, unimpeachable in workmanship, the furniture 
should fit its situation as to the manner born, and 
then what ornament is required should be applied 
in a reasonable and artistic way. 

The man who goes by the rule-of-thumb may 


win some success, but it is likely to prove 
ephemeral, whereas the man who works on such 
sound principles as this must in the end achieve 
a considerable reputation. 

It is interesting to note, as marking the 
extreme enterprise of our \ ankee cousins with 
their furniture, that their papers have already 



A Set of Shelves. 


seized on some of Mr. Wyse’a designs. This 
circumstance gave rise to a mistake recently 
made in The HOUSE, where some of these 
designs were attributed to a Transatlantic sojrce. 
It is with real gratification that we may now 
refer to them as being the work of an English 
designer. 



A Wall Cupboard. 
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T he servant problem.— a tas- 

MANIAN VIEW. 

To the Editor of Thk House. 

Dear Sir,— 

The servant, or labour question generally, is quite 
as serious in all our states as in England, and, so far, 
the only way out of the difficulty lies in th ; employ¬ 
ment of lady helps. But we are finding that the real 
cause of all the trouble lies with the architects. They 
do not trouble to devise houses which will make the 
daily service as light as possible. 1 see no remedy 
but in building houses better adapted to the existing 
state of things, with electric lighting and healing and 
cooking, fewer steps and stiffs, less unnecessary 
ornamentation, and, in short, something of the beautiful 
simplicity and cleanliness of the Japanese houses. 
You may object that this would be expensive, but ser¬ 
vants, as they are, are far more expensive. With suit¬ 
able houses it would be far more possible to d spense 
with servants living in the house. With electricity in 
the kitchen and aluminium cooking utensils the 
labour of cooking is deprived of all its dirt, and is 
made light and pleasant. Then why should not a 
house have rounded corners everywhere instead of the 
angles which are so difficult to keep clean? Our 
present rooms are too high, whereas windows going 
quite up to the ceiling of a room nine feet high would 
give better ventilation than the present method. It 
seems to me that architects should study ship archi¬ 
tecture more, so as to give the maximum amount of 
accommodation and comfort in the smallest space.— 
Yours, Iano. 

W HEN FOUND, MAKE A NOTE OF. 

Some time ago we had the pleasure of 
idustratuig some work executed by Mr. Osmond, 
which gamed an award at the C arpenters’ Exhibition 
the C ity. Those who recognised the talent 
xhibited in that piece of work will not be surprised 
bear that Mr. Osmond (his address is 2, James St., 
Koad. K.C.) has decided to employ his skill in 
t: we may term a more ambitious direction. He has 
recently carved in boxwood some very successful busts, 
f hey are about eighteen inches high. Busts of such 
popular heroes as Lord Kitchener and General Baden- 
l'ovrll have been attempted with success by Mr. 

( >smond, and very readily appreciated by his clients. 



“ Penelope 7 ’ is always giad to receive photographs 
or sketches of any work executed by readers and dealt 
with in The House. If desired, such work will be 
criticised by the proper member of the staff, and, as 
far as space allows, the best examples will be repro¬ 
duced from time to time. 


RULES. 

Rule 1.—All letters must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and have a pseudonym as well as the 
full name and address of the sender. 

Rule 2.—Separate questions must be written on 
separate pieces of paper. 

Rule 3.—All communications will be answered in 
turn, but the insertion of either question or answer on 
any given date cannot be guaranteed. 

Rule 4-- —As a genera] rule, no letter received after 
the 9th of any month can be answered in the next 
issue. 


4 < F. A. U” Chelmsford).—I am not sure if your 
letter has been acknowledged in this column. 
There will probably be some papers on the 
subject you mention in the near future. 

* * * * * 

“C. A. W.” Kirkby Lonsdale).—1 think the 
teapot board in the present issue might help 
you. It is quite a simple piece of carving, and 1 
should think if you had the assistance of anyone 
who is at all familiar with carving, he could set 
some of the boys to work on it. There is a 
little metal design given in this number that is 
also easy, and quite possible for the boys. I do 
not know whether they are good at making toys, 
but if so, you might set them to work on tiny 
copies of the rocking-horse given in the 
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September number of this journal. I will give 
your request further attention. 

* * * * * 

“ Patria.” —Perhaps the little sketch accom¬ 
panying will be of some assistance to you for 
the cover of your Tennyson. The embroidery 
is not difficult, and I think as much effect as 



possible is achieved with a minimum expendi¬ 
ture of labour. I think you will find the propor-^ 
tions of the cover are right. 

* * * * * 

u CRAB.”— If you do not mind waiting till the 
next issue I will get you out a sketch. The 
photograph you sent me is quite clear, and gives 
me a good idea of what you have done and 
what your boys are able to do. 

***** 

“Bellerive” (Tasmania).—I was very much 
obliged to you for your interesting letter. The 
following are the answers to your questions: 
(i) It is not necessary first to wash the linen or 
prepare it in any way before putting on the 
stain. (2) 1 he dyes need not be kept boiling 
while in use. It is only necessary to see that 
they are made with boiling water in the first 


instance. (3) Certainly, the dyes may be mixed 
to produce different shades. (4) About one- 
third of a teaspoonful will produce a table¬ 
spoonful of the liquid. It is not necessary to 
add salt or soda. (5) It is not really safe to 
wash Broderie Peinte in the ordinary way. Dry 
cleaning may be used, and the work may be 
most effectively furbished up by a wet sponge 
and an iron, applied at the back. I should have 
mentioned that Mr. Pringuer (whose address 
you will find in the advertisement pages) 
supplies the dyes ready mixed, also canvas, and 
all requisites for copper modelling and Broderie 
Peinte, of which work he makes a speciality. 
Thank you very much for your long letter, a 
portion of which you will find elsewhere. 
***** 

“ Niobe.” —Other coats of arms remain to be 
allotted, and it may chance that with further in¬ 
vestigation the exact date and narrative of this 
historic work may be forthcoming, literally 
recovered from the internal evidence of the 
heraldic designs it contains. 

How it arrived in the possession of the u Lyon 
Sisters ” has never been satisfactorily settled, but 
once its original home has been traced, even this 
detail may be proved. 

***** 

“ElTHYN.” —The filling for copper modelling 
should be varied with circumstances. Where 
possible, wax is best, but if the plaster-of-Paris is 
carefully poured in, it acts well when not 
subjected to hard wear. You might try the pitch 
used by metal-workers. The recipe is given in 
the August number. For the copper pins, w rite 
to Mr. Pringuer (his address is among the 
advertisements). I make a rule not to reply 
by post, except in very special cases and hope 
this answer will be in time for you 

***** 

“ New Reader.” —I think the list 1 sent you 
is sufficient guide. The armchairs are particularly 
good, and you could not go to a better firm. 
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J^ETTERS ON PHOTOGRAPHY.—VII. 

Dear Ethel,— 

In commencing this letter I will assume that 
you have been on a what I trust has been a 
delightful photographic expedition, that you have 
made some successful exposures; also that you 
are about to enter upon that most interesting 
and fascinating of all departments of photo¬ 
graphy, namely, development,. Now here, my 
dear, you are liable to get very much puzzled and 
perplexed. You will say, perhaps, “Develop¬ 
ment, oh, that is all very well, but what am I 
to do, what am I to use ? ” This, that, and the 
other developers are recommended. Probably 
you have already spent mu< h time over them, 
and have become hopelessly involved. I 
entirely sympathise with you. 

Doubtless you will have encountered the 
names of Pyrogallic acid (commonly called 
Pyro, Hydrokinone, or Quinol, as it is sometimes 
named), Metol, Amidol, Eikor.ogen, Ortol, and 
Rodinal. Then, in addition to these, there are 
quite a number of new ones, such as Audrol, 
and a few others which 1 will not trouble you 
with. 

Beside all these there are the concentrated 
solutions of certain firms to which are given 
fancy names ; but divest your mind of them all, 
and, if you will be content to make a start at 
the beginning, I think you will agree with me 
later on that you have done a wise thing. For 
this reason, 1 am going to give you an old- 
established favourite, which, after all said and 
do„. has never yet been beaten as an all-round 
developer —and that is Pyro. 

! Will he perfectly frank with you, and say 
that the on *y disadvantage of this developer is 
that it stains your fingers. But you can get 
over this by wearing rubber finger stalls'"'or 
thin rubber gloves. Of course, if you were a 
man, I could tell you to do what I know some 
af my gentlemen friends do—that is, use a 


dilute acid for removing the stains; but, of 
course, you must not think of doing that, as it 
would spoil your pretty fingers. But if you 
use the rubber stalls or gloves the difficulty will 
disappear. 

You will require three solutions, to be marked 
A, B, and C respectively. For these you will 
require three glass-stoppered bottles, which 
should be of iooz. capacity. You will also 
require a graduated measuring glass—say, up 
to ioozs., or half-a-pint. 

Into this measuring-glass pour 8ozs. of water, 
then put into that water (which should be hot) 
ioz. or 480 grains of Potassium Metabisulphite 
You will find this will take a long time to 
dissolve if put in cold water, but if you put it 
in hot water and use a glass stirring-rod—which, 
by the way, be very careful to wash after it has 
been in any one solution—you will find that it 
will dissolve readily. 

Now take out the cork of your pyro bottle, 
and pour the solution into the pyro, which will 
dissolve almost instantly. Swirl the solution 
round, then pour it back into the graduated 
measure, and make up to about qiozs. Perhaps 
you will say. why not ioozs. The shortage 
represents the difference between the avoir¬ 
dupois weight and the apothecaries’ weight. 
Then from the graduated measure pour it into 
your iooz. glass-stoppered bottle, and you have 
what is known as your reducing agent. 

Now you can develop a negative with this 
solution only, but it would take such a long 
time and be such a wearisome process that you 
must resort to what is known as an accelerator, 
and this will be solution B. 

In this case, get ioz. of sulphite of soda, the 
crystals of which should be quite clear, and free 
from a white powdery covering. This also 
dissolve in 8ozs. of hot water, stir with the 
glass rod as before, and then add ioz. or 480 
grains of carbonate of soda. Please be careful 
to remember not bi-carbonate of soda such as 
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the cook uses. When this is dissolved, make 
up to g^ozs. as before, and put into another 
glass stoppered bottle. 

Solution C consists of what is called a io pei 
cent, of bromide of potassium — practically ioz. 
of bromide dissolved in, roughly speaking, 
9 jOzs. of water. Now label each of these 
bottles very carefully A, Reducer ; B, Accele¬ 
rator; C, Restrainer. Here let me say that 
some people use carbonate of potash for the 
accelerator, others recommend ammonia, and 
there is little or nothing to choose between 
the soda and the potash, but ammonia is 
objectionable for two reasons. One is that it 
is always of uncertain strength, and the other 
is that if you are working in a small room the 
fumes are very liable to be troublesome. 

You will understand the objects of these solu¬ 
tions if I put it to you in the way it was once 
explained to me by a very particular friend— 
not of our sex—who was kind enough to instruct 
me as I am trving to teach you. If you consider 
the negative to be made as a vehicle to be 
drawn, then the reducer represents the horses, 
the accelerator the whip, and the restrainer the 
brake, and you are in control as the coachman, 
or must I say “ /coachlady ” ?. 

A very great deal depends upon the propor¬ 
tions of these solutions. You can have too 
much accelerator, you can have too little ; you 
can have too much restraintr, you can have too 
little ; you can have too much reducer, and you 
can be short of it. You will find as you get on 
that upon the proportions you adopt much of 
your success will depend. 

Now let me state the solutions for you in 
proper order, and then I will leave the rest for 
next month. 

(A). 

Water, 8ozs. ; Pot. 

Met., ioz. or 480 grains. 

Pyro, ioz. 

Make up to g£oz. of water. 


(B) . 

Carbonate of soda, ioz. 

Sulphite of soda, ioz. 

Water, g$oz. 

(C) . 

Bromide of potassium, ioz. 

Water, g|oz. 

I will only just add that as develQper is very 
cheap do not be sparing with your solution. 
You can cover a half-plate with 2ozs. or 2£ozs., 
but it is much safer and much better to use 30ZS. 
Although a quarter-plate can be covered with 
less than 2ozs., I invariably use two. The reason 
of this I will tell you in my next letter. 

I may draw your attention, if you are a 
Kodakist, to the clever new developing machine 
mentioned in another column.—Good-bye, once 
more—your loving friend, PHYLLIS. 

^MDSSIP. 

At one of the older hotels on Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue, says an American contemporary, a 
special French Envoy sent to this country during 
the Civil War made his official home, with his 
corps of attaches. Among his personal belong¬ 
ings brought from France was an elegant gilt suite 
of Louis XV. style. When his mission ended 
and he returned home, the minor pieces of the 
suite were presented to friends attached to the 
office of the resident French Minister, and a large 
elaborate sofa was left at the hotel 

American. to be sent for. A year or more 
passed, and it still remain^ d at the 
hotel, and the proprietor placed it in one ol the 
public parlours, when it was called Lalayette# 
sofa and was much admired. A carpet bag Con¬ 
gressman of considerable wealth - ' 

that it had once been the propert. - the hu nch 
General, gave the landlord 500 doR. for the 
privilege of letting an Italian cabinet maker 
construct a duplicate of it. 
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DAME FASHION AND FURNISHING. 


T HE whims and vagaries of Dame Fashion 
are so noticeable and so changeable in 
the matter of dress, that the august lady 
is often considered to rule over no other world. 
But, as a matter of fact, although changes in 
costume attract more attention than those in 
other matters which affect our comfort and well- 
being, yet there is a fashion in furniture, in its 
way, as arbitrary and as varying. True, the 
changes cannot, for obvious reasons, be so 
sudden as those in affairs which do not involve 
the same amount of expense, but changes there 
are, remarkable when one comes to examine 
them, even in our own conservative native land. 
In the last two issues of The HOUSE some 
attempt was made to illustrate the latest phases 
these fashions in Continental countries. 
Everyone will understand, of course, that a 
^rtain amount of this recent foreign work is 
imported into England, but, notwithstanding 
this, a distinctly English version of the style is 
in existence, and anyone who, for business or 


pleasure, constantly spends time in the studios 
or showrooms of the best cabinet-makers and 
decorators, notices advances and modifications 
which probably will not come to the eye of the 
general public for a long time. Such is the 
anglicised version of the Modern Style. In the 
process of naturalisation, how r ever, the extreme 
and immoderate features of the style have been 
toned down, and the result is a dainty, if some¬ 
what subdued, form of furnishing and decoration. 
Anything like the multiplication of detail, and 
the limit of choice which characterised the 
eighteenth century work, is out of the question 
here. Natural forms are, for the most part, the 
motifs , but with that amount of conventionalising 
necessary in decorative work. What will be 
mostly missed, probably, among the chairs and 
tables is the well-known cabriole leg. Its place is 
taken by straight lines, with here and there a little 
simple metal enrichment or cut-through work. 

In the cosy corner illustrated, while comfort is 
secured, and a certain unmistakable decorative 
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feeling introduced, there is nothing flowery or 
in any way over-ornamental. The window seat 
in the full-page illustration possesses the 
advantage of showing how aptly leaded glass 
may be used in connection with this style. 
Unfortunately, window decoration, until recent 
years, has degenerated into a' kaleidoscopic 
display of pieces of vulgarly-coloured glass, or 
else, and it is horrible to contemplate, the panes 
simply form the base tor transparent coloured 
paper, supposed to afford decoration. The 
swing of the pendulum brings us back to simple 
ornament without colour, in most cases made of 
pieces of glass cut out and leaded together. 
This does not interrupt the view, and yet gives 
much space for that decorative feeling which is 
so evidently required. Two other full-page 


illustrations show, one, a fireplace, and the 
second a small chimney corner. The overmantel 
in the first is simple in character, and supported 
in rather a curious way by a number of plain 
wooden columns. These do not altogether 
prevent the heat from getting round the corners, 
and perhaps their extreme novelty is an excuse 
for their appearance in a place for which other¬ 
wise they would be somewhat unfitted. The 
chimney-piece in the other illustration has every¬ 
thing to recommend it. The tiles introduced in 
the two breasts are a specially commendable 
feature. They assist in throwing out the heat 
as well as forming a very pretty patch of colour. 
Altogether those of artistic tastes will welcome 
the appearance of this new spirit into a style of 
furnishing where inspiration *is, indeed, needed.. 
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The most recent English Style. 
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Apostles of Art. 

I.—William Morris. 


In this series, continued from hist month and September , 
when a portrait of William Morris was published, it is 
intended to set before students of art some account from 
authoritative sources of the great modern teachers , their 
life and doctrine. This first article is republished from 
a lecture delivered by Mr. F. S. Allis before the Applied 
Art Section of the Society of Arts, in -whose journal it 
subsequently appeared . 


S INCE writing the foregoing passage, I have 
had the pleasure of reading Mr. Lewis 
Day's most valuable and interesting paper 
on the “ Making of a Stained-Glass Window." 
He tells us therein how the modern science of 
chemistry has enabled artists to come at all the 
component parts of ancient stained-glass. In 
like manner a chemist can analyse the finest 
wine, and set out all its component parts, but 
putting them together will not make the wine, 
sun and soil and atmosphere are left out of 
account, and so in like manner when we have 
every material and method that a Mediaeval 
glass-painter used, we lack the simple, unques¬ 
tioning belief and unhesitating assertion which 
imparted life and spirit to the work of men in 
the Middle Ages—the body we may have, but 
the soul will be wanting—it is but imitative work. 
Though I suppose the Applied Arts Section does 
not include poetry, it is impossible to speak of 
the life-work of William Morris without men¬ 
tioning his poetry and other literary' work. 

It is true, on the other hand, that I can speak 
of no part of his work or of his doings without 
speaking of his poetry, for verily his whole life 
was a poem in its highest sense; his aspiration 
for the good and beautiful in art, his love of and 
entire devotion to nature, his abounding hatred 
of cruelty, injustice, robbery and wrong, his 


whole-hearted identification of himself with the 
cause of the oppressed, his recklessness of the 
consequences to himself in his endeavour to 
carry out his ideals, his contempt for worldly 
honours—all this made his life a poem in itself, 
and as such I feel confident it will come to be 
understood when the mists that envelop us are 
cleared away, and he and his work are viewed 
by unbiassed eyes in clear perspective. 

But to speak specially of his literary work, 
when we call to mind that his metrical writings- 
amount, at a rough computation, to more than 
15,000 lines, and add to them those wonderful 
prose poems w r hich were the product of his later 
years, we can scarcely fail to be altogether 
astounded, not only at the fecundity, but also at 
the untiring industry of the great genius who 
gave to the world this glorious treasure of 
poetry of the highest order amidst the distrac¬ 
tions of commercial business, the study of a 
dozen different handicrafts, the production of 
innumerable designs for wall-papers, tiles, 
textile fabrics and carpets, the direction of a 
printing press, and the carrying on of a political 
propaganda. Yet 1 venture to aver that none of 
his verse bears signs of haste or carelessness. 

I have in my possession a large mass of his 
original MSS., which bears witness to the care 
with which he would try his wings until he got 
fairly into flight; he w'ould freely correct, alter, 
and rewrite, till he had satisfied himself with his 
work. That done and fairly copied, he rare \ 
made any further alteration, and I should doubt 
if any poet returned cleaner proofs to the 
printers. His revision of succeeding editions 
was of the slightest, rarely did he alter a single 
word. But this did not arise from indolent e hut 
from his faculty of seizing the aptest f 

most felicitous phrase with little effort, ami oru < 
adopted he w>as ultimately satisfied with it. 
Morris’s wealth of diction can scarcely fail to 
strike any reader of his w orks who knows what 
that phrase means. So completely was he 
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master of his mother tongue, that he had not an 
English dictionary among his many books until, 
about a year before his death, he was induced 
from curiosity to buy u Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary.” Words seemed to well up in his 
mind as he wrote as water bubbles from a spring. 
So great was his facility of composition on 
occasions, that when the tide once flowed it 
seemed to rush on irresistibly. 

It is no unusual thing to hear people affect the 
opinion that quantity comes before quality in 
Morris’s poetry, an allegation that I do not hesi¬ 
tate to traverse. I never yet put one of these 
cavillers through his facings as to how much 
he knew of the work he was carping at, that 
I did not succeed in running him down to the 
confession that his knowledge of the poet he 
criticised was confined to reviews and extracts. 
Someone, as rash as he was ignorant, lately 
ventured to say in print, somewhere, that the 
author himself held but iightly by his work of 
“The Earthly Paradise.” Never was a more 
unfounded statement. Had there been any 
ground for it, the production of the sumptuous 
edition of the book printed at the Kelmscott 
Press would assuredly not have been one of 
the author's cares during the last months of 
his life. The great northern epic of ‘"Sigurd 
the Yolsung ” must, I think, be looked upon as 
Morris’s supreme poetic triumph, and he cer¬ 
tainly regarded it in that light himself. It is not 
only the masterly way in which he has evolved 
the grand and stately story from the ancient 
legend, but the pathos, passion and nobility 
thrown into it make the reader feel that here he 
is truly face to face with one of the world’s great 
poets. The splendid roll of the rhythm, which 
never for a moment flags, and the masterly 
manner in which the language is handled, cause 
one now and again to pause in admiration, and 
to wonder at the unexpectedness yet perfect 
aptitude of the phraseology ; the words seem to 
spring forth, as it were, by magic, and every line 


palpitates with vigour, life, and light. Morris, 
in this great poem, seems to wield the English 
language as Sigurd wielded the Light of the 
Branstock, the gift of Odin, every word and 
sentence coming home with irresistible power 
and might. When the book was published, in 
1878, though the grandeur of it was acknow¬ 
ledged and recognised by most of the reviewers 
of the day, the critic, whoever he may have been, 
who at that moment was powerful at the Times 
office, put a studied insult upon it by coupling it 
with a volume of verse by a poetaster which had 
appeared about the same period. It mattered 
not; the book was, and will remain, a glorious 
contribution to the main stream of 
Poesy s unfailing river, 

Which through Albion winds for ever. 

Where, in the whole range of English verse, 
shall we light upon nobler numbers than in the 
pathetic description of Sigmund delivering the 
dead body of his son, Sinfiotli, to Odin, after he 
had been poisoned by his stepmother Borghild ? 

Then he lifted him up from the hall floor and bore him on 
his breast, 

And men who saw Sinfiotli deemed his heart had gotten 
rest, 

And his eyes were no more dreadful. Forth fared the 
Volsung child 

With Signy’s son through the doorway ; and the wind was 
great and wild. 

And the moon rode high in the heavens, and whiles it 
shone out bright. 

And whiles the clouds drew over. So went he through 
the night. 

Until the dwellings of man folk were a long while left 
behind. 

Then came he unto the thicket and the houses of the 
wind, 

And the feet of the hoary mountains, and the dwellings of 
the deer, 

And the heaths without a shepherd, and the ham-dess 

dales and drear. 

Then lo, a mighty water, a rushing flood and ide. 

And no ferry for the shipless; so he went along us 
side, 

As a man that seeketh somewhat ; but it widened toward 
the sea. 

And the moon sank down in the west, and he went o’er a 
desert lea. 
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Bat lo, in that dusk ere the dawning a glimmering over 

the flood 

And the sound of the cleaving ot waters,and Sigmund the 
Volsung stood 

By the edge of the swirling eddy, and a white sailed boat 
he saw, 

And its keel ran light on the strand with the last of the 
dying fl uv. 

But therein was a man most mighty, grey-clad like the 
mountain-cloud, 

One-eyed and seeming ancient, and he spake and hailed 
him aloud : 

“Now whither away King Sigmund, for thou farest tar 
to-night ? ” 

Spake the King : “ 1 would cross this water, for my life 
hath lost its light. 

And, mayhap, there be deeds fora king to be found on 
the further shore.” 

“My senders,” quoth the shipman, “bade me waft a 
great king o’er, 

So set thy burden a ship-board, for the night’s face looks 
towards day.” 

So betwixt the earth and the water Hs son did Sigmund 


lay ; 

But lo, when he fain would follow, there was neither ship 
nor man, 

For aught but his empty bosom beside that water van. 

That whitened by little and little as the night’s face looked 
to the day. 

So he stood a long while gazing and then turred and gat 
him away ; 

And ere the sun of the noon-tide across the meadows 


shone 

Sigmund the King of the Volsungs was set in his father’s 
throne, 

And he hearkened and doomed and portioned, and did 
all the deeds of a king. 

-So the autumn waned and perished, and the winter 
brought the spring. 


Never did any poet write more genuinely and 
spontaneously from inspiration, without giving 
one moment’s consideration to the question 
whether what he thought of writing would be 
likely to find acceptance with the public, or, in 
other words, whether it would sell. He wrote 
for art’s sake, and for art’s sake only, 

I well remember that in early days, some 
thirty years ago, that is, he used to be curious 
as to how his verse would be received, but of 
later years he was wisely impervious to hostile 
criticism, though he was always grateful for 


intelligent appreciation. He was, in truth, an 
able critic of bis own work, and was happily 
confident of future fame. 

Inwoven, as it were, with Morris’s life-work 
was a happy circumstance which for twenty- 
five years helped to give to it colour, vigour, 
and happiness, and contributed in no small 
measure, I venture to ihink, to the value and 
beauty of all he set his hand to. This was the 
acquisition, as a dwelling, of the ancient 
manor-house at Kelmscott, in Oxfordshire. 
Scarce could the wand of a magician have called 
into being a home more suited to his tastes and 
sympathies than this secluded spot, close to the 
stream whose gently sloping uplands, flower- 
bearing banks, willowy nooks, rush or reed- 
grown reaches, clear shallows and swirling 
eddies are so exquisitely pictured in his poems. 
The grey-weathered walls of the stone-built 
gabled house surrounded by an old garden with a 
moss-grown orchard and a meadow-close hard 
by, made it the very place of retreat he had 
longed for. He once told me that when be first 
went to look at it he found that it exactly 
resembled a house he once had a vision of in a 
dream. To escape to Kelmscott from the smoke 
and turmoil of London when he had any special 
work, literary or graphic, on hand, was of the 
greatest benefit to its successful accomplishment, 
or to go thither and throw off work altogether 
for a short season occasionally was the most 
grateful refreshment to his mind. 

But even while his spirit was filled with the 
great epic of the North, his eyes had been 
pasturing on the rich colour and inimitable 
designs of the East. So far as my memory 
serves me, it was about 1875 that his mind was 
specially fired by the magnificence of the 
ancient Oriental carpets which were just then 
imported in large quantities. He bought a 
great number of choice examples and set him¬ 
self to study not only the scheme of design and 
colour, hut also the method of manufacture. 
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His study of design, whether in this or anything 
else, did not mean crude and ineffective 
copying of original patterns; but as in literature 
his style is no servile following of ancient form, 
but an assimilation of so much as is good and 
valuable in it, so did he assimilate the manner 
of the ancient traditional patterns of the East, 
and thence produce thoroughly original and 
harmonious work, graceful in line and beautiful 
in colour. It was no light matter to begin such 
an undertaking. There was no warehouse 
whither he could go to buy such wools as he 
needed ready to hand ; he must dye them him¬ 
self, and with an enterprise and unwearied 
determination rarely equalled—never certainly 
by one who was also a great master in song—he 
set himself to learn the craft and practice of dye¬ 
ing, first carrying it on in the cellars of his dwell¬ 
ing-house at Queen Square, and subsequently 
at the works which he established at Merton. 

Having thoroughly mastered the art himrelf, 
he soon set others to work, with a result that 
had but one fault, namely that the work he 
produced was too absolutely good and perfect 
to meet with general acceptance in the more 
costly forms, but nevertheless the Buller’s Wood 
and the Peterhouse carpets and many another 
will for long years to come testify to the success 
and excellence of the manufacture, while the 
simpler webs have been distributed far and wide 
to the brightening of many hundreds of homes. 
Another great project which he carried out to 
its fulfilment with perfect success, as you may 
see by the splendid examples still to be 
seen, was the restoration of the manufacture 
of tapestry as a fine art in England, where 
in old days it had rivalled the work of our 
neighbours over sea, but had latterly died out 
altogether. To make himself a master of this 
art he set up a loom in his bedroom at 
Hammersmith and there worked a panel with his 
own hands. The difference between Morris’s 
work and the most costly kind of tapestry made 


e/sew here is not, 1 believe, so much technical a 
festhetical. The art has unfortunately been 
diverted from its true decorative character to 
the copying of pictures which do not properly 
lend themselves to such reproduction, and were 
never intended for it. 

Morris worked from designs made specially for 
the purpose, for the most part. 1 hose who have 
had the good fortune to see the magnificent 
hangings in the dining-hall of Mr. Darcy’s house 
at Stanmore, representing the “ Quest of the Holy 
Grail/* will understand how great a triumph has 
been achieved, where the designs of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones are worthily worked out under the great 
craftsman’s personal superintendence. The 
piece of the “ Four Seasons ” which has been 
exhibited by the authorities of the Science 
and Art Department of South Kensington, 
was designed by Morris himself, and I think will 
be allowed to be no mean witness to his power 
of drawing the human figure when he was put 
to it by necessity, as happened on this occasion.. 

( To be coktinued : the first article ivas published in 
“ The House " for September.) 

^-MDSSIP. 

An offer which there is little doubt w ill be 
largely taken advantage of during the approach¬ 
ing festive season is that of Messrs. Alfred Bird 
& Sons, Ltd., Devonshire Works, Birmingham, 
w ho will send gratis and post free a valuable and 
reliable receipt for making the richest old English 
plum puddings. This is the recipe of a famous 
old chef] whose plum puddings were the enw of 
his confreres, and w r ere held in the highest ad¬ 
miration at some of the leading City of London 
dinners. 

* ■* * * * 

Mrs. Roosevelt has been giving her atten¬ 
tion recently to furnishings for the new bedrooms 
of the White House. She will, it is reported, 
use all the old mahogany w'hich she stored 
for lack of space w r hen she went to Washington 












A Corner of a Bedroom in the New Style, 
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N otes ox needlework: by miss 

CLIVE BAYLEY. 

One of the finest pieces of tapestry recently 
brought into England is to be seen at na, 
Church Street, Kensington. It is a magnificent 
hanging of a ro>m, and might have been made 
yesterday, so perfectly is it in repair. A portion 
of it has been cleaned, and in its original state it 
can hardly have been fuller or richer in colouring 
than now. The high lights are woven in silk, 
which stands out in brilliant contrast to the deep 
bkus and greens of the rich foliage and land¬ 
scape. 

The size, age, and perfection of the piece 
mentioned naturally runs up its price into some 
thousands, and it is not dear at the figure. 

While hunting for old pieces of tapestry in 
ancien; chairs or screens one comes across 
lovely things. In the Chelsea Furniture Com¬ 
pany, just out of Sloane Square, there are some 
very fascinating objets d’arts, both ancient things 
and replicas of old designs. Old Staffordshire 
sponge and brush work has a fascination for 
some folk, with its broad lines and brilliant 
colours, and here it is to be found in per¬ 
fection. 

Ancient wooden figures from Venice, rich in 
colouring and with ringed beads, adapt them¬ 
selves to electric lighting. A chest of burr 
poplar, the grain of which is so often imitated 
in old work, has a great charm, and recalls the 
old raying about the gnarls which is remembered, 
at least, about the birch knots—called in east 
Europe Masur wood. If a tree comes betwixt 
you and a curse, the curse goes into the 
tree and grows into a knot, and you are 
saved. 

'\ hese excrescences, say of Jarrah wood, of 
“ bird’s-eye ” maple, of birch and poplar, may 
thus have a virtue beside that of beauty. 

A knowledge, however small, of the manner 
m which any work is done, and of its materials, 


gives much interest to the collector, and much 
insight even to the casual wanderer in those 

o 

streets whose windows are full of choice speci¬ 
mens of their art. 

Thus, to the embroideress, the varied stitches, 
the material used, are all full of details which 
make the very life of her craft. This material 
was unique at such and such a period, this 
special thread came from a locality famous for 
the beauty of its fibre, &c. 

Thus, too, in tapestries and general weaving, 
one is brought into touch with such absolute 
facts, that it becomes a matter of no uncertainty 
how or when certain specimens of work were 
done. 

No wonder that enterprising ladies, following 
their own instinctive love of the beautiful and the 
taste borne of artistic environment, are seldom 
contented with collecting houshold gods for 
other people, but add to their curiosity shops the 
natural ambition of placing their treasures in 
good surroundings suitable to their style and 
value. 

Thus, house decorating and furnishing is arc 
almost inevitable outcome of a store w r here 
a Brittany armoire, Jacobean chests, Dutch 
bureau^ and specimens of old china, and old oak 
furniture seem to demand, nay, clamour for 
space and congenial companionship as they do 
in this charming little corner of Chelsea. 

Not only are Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Russia reviving these lost industries, but Italy is 
humbly copying the example thus set, and a 
very zealous revival of embroidery and (are is 
being -carried on in the Amelia d'Ars Institute 
at Bologna by an Italian Countess. Her ehmf 
desire is to have the old drawn linen work 
resuscitated. She has had hand-made lim-u 
from England, but hopes to get it spun and 
woven in her own country, and so have 
the w r hole industry complete as in ancient 
times. 


A. M. Clive Bayley. 










I NGENUITY in furniture is not so common 
nor so favoured now as at one time it 
was. We still find compendious pieces 
containing furnishing potentialities suspected 
from their cumbrousness if not fully realised. 
Jests on the subject have become so usual as 
to be a positive nuisance, and, indeed, the 
matter is not always one for jesting. But 
why should convertible furniture often be 
inferior, and seldom be favoured? One of 


which has accompanied the development of 
commerce, that inventive furniture is not 
favoured as it should be. Cheapness, too, 
often means inferiority, and in this class of 
work inferiority spells utter failure. It is 
convenient, especially when space is limited, 
to have chairs or tables adaptable for several 
purposes, but if, after a short time, they 
refuse to work, the machinery becomes not 
only an eyesore, but an encumbrance. 


An Ingenious 
Table and |[Settee 


the greatest masters of the craft—Thomas 
Sheraton understood thoroughly, and ap¬ 
peared to value, this branch of cabinet- 
making. His folding tables, ladders, and 
secretaires are wonderful alike for the in¬ 
genuity they show and their skilful finish. 
I drawers and flaps, slides and doors, all of the 
most miniature, work as well to-day as when 
they were first made. 

It is probably due to the lowering of prices, 


The illustration shows tw r o pieces of furni¬ 
ture in the modern quaint style, and fitted 
with simple appliances intended somewhat 
to increase their usefulness. The settee has 
little bookshelves fitted in a space otherwise 
quite unused, and a ledge also to carry books 
or small ornaments. In the table, by a simple 
device, a flap is made moveable, and it is worth 
noting that the fact that there is a flap takes 
nothing from the utility of the table as such. 
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^^OSSIP. 

Great interest attaches to an old chair 
which is still preserved in the Cottage Hospital at 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire for it is the 
one in which Charles I. sat during 

Kmg his tr j a j j n Westminster Hall. It 
Charles Vs . . .. ... 

Chair. 1S possible that this relic will 

shortly be sold, and it may be 
acquired by the nation. The chair is uphols¬ 
tered w ith purple velvet, fastened with brass or 
gilt nails. The cushions are also of purple 
velvet lined with blue silk. The golden fringe 
has the suggestion of Royal possession. Bishop 
Juxon, who accompanied Charles to the scaffold, 
owned the chair, and passed it on to his 
descendants. From them it passed through 
various families, and at last found an unlooked- 
for home in the Moreton Hospital. 


* * * * * 


Museums of old abounded in examples of 
skilful fatuity, such as the Lord's Prayer, written 
in the compass' of a farthing or a button, carved 
nests of boxes or bowls of miracu- 

Wasted 

Labour* lous smallness > and the like. Exam¬ 
ples of minute work of this sort 
still reach us from the Far East, and curious 
specimens of such misdirected skill may occasion¬ 
ally be seen at village shows ; but they do not now 
arouse the gaping admiration which was once 
their reward. Cherry-stones were favourite 
material with old time artificers of this school for 
the engraving of heads and the execution of 
minutely elaborate carving. In the remarkable 
collection made three hundred years ago by the 
Tradescants, father and son, which later became 
the nucleus of the famous Ashmolean Museum, 
there was a special section devoted to what the 
catalogue termed “ Mechanicle Artificial! Works 
in Carvings, Turnings, Sowings, and Painting," 
and if the descriptipns are correct, these “ works" 
must have included some highly ingenious per¬ 


formances. For instance, we are told of a 
cherry-stone holding ten dozen of tortoiseshell 
combs, “halfe a hasle-nut with seventy pieces of 
household stuffe in it " ; figures and stories carved 
upon plum, cherry, and peach stones, and other 
similar curiosities. A writer of 1677 says: 
“ Caesars Image drawn upon a Cherry-stone is a 
piece of great curiosity," and the uselessly clever 
feat became proverbial. When Miss Hannah 
More expressed a wonder that the poet who 
had written “ Paradise Lost" should write 
such poor sonnets, Dr. Johnson said : “ Milton, 

madam, was a genius that could cut Colossus 
from a rock but could not carve heads upon 
cherry-stones. The criticism was character¬ 
istic. 

***** 

I\ 1895 M. Challemel-Lacour, the President 
of the French Senate, expressed the desire that 
a series of eight works in tapestry might be 
produced at the Gobelins for the 

Gobelins 

Tapestry. decoration of the , Luxembourg 
Palace. It was stipulated that 
political subjects were to be avoided. After 
much consideration it was decided that the 
pieces should be derived from the “ Metamor¬ 
phoses " of Ovid. The Latin poet is much 
admired by French students of literature. But 
artists have not drawn inspiration from him, 
for, when representing mythological subjects, 
Greek authors have been preferred. There is 
on that account soroe novelty in the selection of 
the poet to afford subjects for decorative works 
The first commission was given to M Albert 
Maignan. I he legend he chose was Daphne 
pursued by Apollo and changed into a laurel 
tree. The work has been satisfactorily ex- ut< d 
at the Gobelins. M. Maignan will continue the 
series, which it is expected will occupy him about 
four years. He is at present engaged on two 
compositions, viz., ‘‘Jupiter and Semele ” and 
“Venus and Adonis." 
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N 


OVEL BLINDCORDS. 


The little sketches illustrate a method which 
may be new to some of making ornamental cords lor 
blinds, the edges of cushions, or other such purposes. 
Superior string, coloured is preferable, should be taken 
and twisted very tight, both ends being held. No 
buckling should appear, but the twisting must be 



carried to the point when the buckling starts. The 
two ends, still firmly gripped, must be brought 
together and held, and then every other part suddenly 
released. The result is that each half of the string 
quickly twists round the other, giving an appearance 
of plaiting. The double end is knotted and bound 
up, and the cord is ready for use. Double length 
must, of course, be allowed for in buying the 
string. 

* * * * * 


Window-ticket writing is not an art of universal 
interest, but there is little doubt that those who engage 
in it could gain many useful hints from a pamphlet on 
the subject, which forms the 49th of the Useful Art 
Series. 


^-AOPPER MODELLING. 

Copper modelling, as must be known by a 
great number of the readers of The House, is a simple 
form of metal work, by means of which hammers, 
punches, and other requisites of ordinary repousse 
are rendered unnecessary. Sheets of copper are 
obtained, and on these the design is marked; the 
embossing is then put in from the back, and the 
modelling from the front, with any small round point. 
An agate style or simple pencil will do admirably for 
this purpose. I he weakness of the work is, of course, 
in the extreme tenuity of the material, and in executing 
large pieces some experience and care is required. 

It is for the purpose of brightening up and furbishing, 
so to speak, other pieces of decorative ‘ work that 
copper modelling is most useful. I he little pieces of 
metal are very cheap and very easy to emboss, and 
may be filled at the back with a little beeswax or 
plaster, and will wear hard. In some cases, indeed, 
they may be merely stuck on with some adhesive like 
seccotine. In others, tiny brads suffice. 

The design given is for a small frame, and the 
woodwork is comparatively plain, being set off by 
pieces of modelled copper. The full-size working 
drawings supplied should be traced, if possible on to 
linen tracing paper. When all the various parts are 
so copied, the tracing paper should be pinned over a 
sheet of copper, and the style or point used to impress 
lightly in outline the design on the metal. All the 
pieces may be put on one sheet, and the latter subse¬ 
quently cut out as required. It would be better to do 
the cutting out before any attempt at modelling is 
made, as working on one part is likely to destroy what 
has been done on another. The work is done on a 
pad consisting of three or four sheets of blotting 
paper. When the edges are prepared to be fastened and 
everything is ready and the metal is wanned, a little 
melting wax may be poured in. 

The piece is then placed with a piece ot card or 
wood over it, so as to smooth over the wax. W hen 
all this is cold, the ornament is ready to he 
applied. 

Pewter foil or thin brass may be used n p! of 
copper, and, in answer to several inquiries, i 0 : . say 
that these metals and other requisites f< ' 

be obtained from Mr. Pringuer, whose address will he 
found in the advertisement pages. 

Technical Tutor. 
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A Frame with Copper Modelling Corners. 
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The Guild of Handicrafts held an exhibi¬ 
tion at the Woodbury Gallery, 37, New Bond 
Street. Mr. C. R. Ashbee is the mainstay of 
the Guild, and under his guidance great pro¬ 
gress has been made during the last few years. 
The exhibition was opened on the 13th, and 
included examples of gold and silver work, 
jewellery, furniture, bookbindings, woodcuts, 
fine smithing and castings. Among . the 
designers were C. R. Ashbee, W illiam Strang, 
Reginald Savage, George Thompson, Miss 
Edith Harwood, Miss Anna Kingsford, &c. 
***** 

The Weaving School, Bushey, recently 
had the honour of the acceptance by Her 
Majesty of the piece of woven gold in which 
the “ Ship” tapestr/ was packed. 

***** 

Arts and Crafts at Ormskirk. — The 
Misses Jewsbury recently opened an exhibition 
of their pupils’ work at their studio at Ormskirk. 
The work was of an ambitious character, a 
mantel-board in gesso work in rich colours 
being the most prominent and praiseworthy 
piece. The same method was employed in the 
production of a piece for which the “ old ivory” 
finish was adopted. The result of the year’s 
teaching in lace was shown in some exquisite 
specimens of the work. Carving was repre¬ 
sented by a bookcase, a coal-scuttle, and other 
pieces. Marquetry, etching on brass and 
copper, embossed leather work, and beaten 
brass and copper were all in evidence. Most of 
the work is for sale on application. 

***** 

The County Council Art Schools are 
now in full swing, and the one at Camberwell 


has been started since September 22nd, in 
the handsome building erected through the 
liberality of Mr. Passmore Edwards. The 
special object of the school is to encourage the 
industrial application of decorative design—to 
supplement, in fact, the lessons of apprentice¬ 
ship ; architects, builders, modellers, decorators, 
designers in wall papers, textiles, and furniture, 
embroiderers, book illustrators, carvers, binders, 
and metal-workers all have their special classes. 
The first session extends from September 22nd to 
February 13th, and the second from February 16th 
to July 18th. 

The secretary is Mr. C. H. Johnson, who will 
supplv all particulars. 

*♦**■'* 

The Berwick Art Exhibition closed on the 
September 25th. Over two hundred works of 
art were got together in the Queen’s Rooms. 
The hanging committee was composed of Mr. 
Ralph Hedley, R.B.A., and Mr. J. Whitelaw 
Hamilton, R.S.W. The Exhibition was much 
appreciated by numerous visitors in Berwick 
and neighbourhood. 

***■*■ * 

A British Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
was held recently, under the direction of Mr. 
Lyon Thomson, at Budapest. The opening 
ceremony was presided over by Mr. Julius 
Wlassics, the Hungarian Minister of Education, 
who spoke of the display in enthusiastic terms 
On leaving, he said: “ 1 am convinced that 

Hungarian craftsmen will visit the exhibition in 
great numbers, and study in order to enlarge 
their range of view and refine their taste 

* * * * 

The Glasgow Technical College.—A 
meeting of the governors was held just alter the 
publication of our last issue. The question of 
the Weaving College and the New College were 
discussed. The annual report, which was 
adopted on the motion of Mr. W. R. Copland- 
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shows the following figures in reference to the 
attendance of the students: 


Students in the day classes. 
Students in the evening 1 

classes. 

Pupils in Allan Glen’s 
School .. 

I otal number of individuals 


899-1900. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

527 

609 

596 

3,869 

3.989 

4,394 

629 

650 

661 

5,025 

5.248 

5,651 


Diplomas and medals were afterwards distri¬ 
buted to the successful students as follows :— 
Diplomas : Civil Engineering, Andrew R. Ket- 
terson; Mechanical Engineering, William L. 
Brown, Andrew Duncan, and John Y. Moyes; 
Electrical Engineering, Robert Bilsland (with 
Sir John Pender Medal and Scholarship), George 
M. Craig, and James Summers ; Naval Architec¬ 
ture, George Barrie ; Mathematics and Physics, 
John F. Tinto ; Chemistry, George W. Glen and 
Alexander Murdoch ; Metallurgy, Robert Crich¬ 
ton. Medals: Lord Kelvin Gold Medal in 
Mechanical Engineering, Montgomery H. Hotch- 
kis ; Macquorn Rankine Gold Medal in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, George E. Carter. 


* * * 


* * 


Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox about 
two years ago started a wood-carving class to 
employ the villagers of Broughton and North 
Newington, near Banbury, on winter evenings. 
The members of the class did some carved oak 
work for the great hall of Broughton Castle, and 
Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, the George du 
‘Maurier of America, was so much impressed 
with the beauty of the work that he has given 
Mie class an order to make the whole of the 
panelling for a new house which he is building 
in New York. 


* * * * 


D'ven Jones Prizes for Furniture 
Designs. —The Society of Arts will next year 
otter the usual prizes for designs of furniture in 
connection with the Owen Jones Memorial 
Fund. 


Proposed Exhibition at Manchester. —It 
is proposed to hold in May, next year, an Inter¬ 
national Exhibition at Manchester. There will 
be room for the world’s latest inventions in 
machinery, scientific research, aerial navigation, 
education, photography, agriculture, mining, and 
other industries, and the fine arts. The promo¬ 
tion is in the hands of exhibition experts, and 
already plans and designs have been drawn out. 
If the scheme develops as planned, the larger 
portion of the profits will be handed over to the 
local charities, and more especially to the 
hospitals. 

***** 
Falmouth Art School. —The architect of 
this school, which was opened by Sir William 
Preece, is Mr. Cardwell, of Penzance. The 
school is a two-storey building of local stone, 
with brick quoins and rough-cast panels. One 
large downstair room on the left of the entrance 
is allotted to modelling and drawing from life 
and antique. The total cost of the erection is 

* * * % * * - 

At The Studio, 84, Update, Louth, Lincs., 
Miss Gillespie conducts classes in many kinds of 
art work. Freehand and geometrical drawing, 
brush work, perspective, oil and water colour 
painting, ornament, and drawing for reproduction 
are among the subjects she deals with. Wood- 
carving and clay modelling are also taught. 
Miss Gillespie has a host of certificates and 
awards from various art centres, including 
several first classes at South Kensington ; first 
and second prizes at the Boston Art School j 
certificates for the principles of ornament from 
Kensington and for advanced woodcarving from 
the Midland Counties Union. In addition to 
teaching in the school—and the pupils speak and 
write highly of their tuition—Miss Gillespie gives 
private lessons at students’ houses by appoint¬ 
ment, and also conducts, in the summer, special 
sketching classes. 






LESSONS IN LEATHER-WORK. —II. DESIGN, etc. 


W HEN the student is thoroughly pro¬ 
ficient in cutting and opening the 
leather, he or she must decide on the 
article to be made, the material used, and the 
style of design and method of carrying it out. 

It is always best to choose something not too 
small to begin with and not too large to take a 
long time in working out, as the amateur always 
likes to see the finished effect of the work as 
soon as possible. 

We will choose first a cover for a “ Brad¬ 
shaw ”; this can be cut out in one piece of 
cowhide the size of the book, and leaving a 
margin of one inch for pin marks and to trim 
the edges when finished. A loose cover like 
this can easily be made up. 

Now, as this is a book usually lying on a table, 
the embossing of the front cover may be in high 
relief but the under one or back must be kept flat. 
The thickness of the book can also be decorated. 

A formal or conventional design is. most 
suitable for this object, as flowers seem out of 
place. An interlacing scroll-pattern, as shown 
in our September number on a card-case, would 
look well if colouring is used and some effective 
modelling in the bands. 

In drawing the design care must be taken to 
have definite ends and joints to the lines, and 
not too many short lines, as they give a confused 
and finikin look to the work. The German 
acanthus leaf gives the most effective decoration 
on leather, as the round crisp edges and full 
curves catch the light and allow of plenty of 
modelling and relief. Animal forms can be 
introduced with this leaf and still be in keeping. 
Quaint dragons and objects, such as a ship, also 
look well, or even a conventional landscape to 
illustrate the subjects of the book, but this last 
idea requires a good deal of artistic skill to 
carry out, as it is for embossing and not etching 
that the design is required. 

If the student can only procure a flat outline 


as a design the most satisfactory plan is to trace 
a part of the design on to strong paper and 
model it in plasticine with the same tools as 
used on the leather, and she will then see where 
the relief can be obtained by the most simple and 
effective method, and so prevent the possibility 
of over-working the leather. Too little model¬ 
ling gives a poor unfinished look to the leather, 
and too much a confused uneven impression. 
Most designs look best when enclosed with a 
boundary line, and starting either from the 
corners or from the centre rather than from the 
border lines, or as a floating pattern. There 
are many books on design from which one can 
get suggestions, and a little practice in enlarging 
and adapting drawings will soon give the 
student skill in designing and also add to the 
interest of the work. 

Card-cases, and small articles to be handled 
and seen close, should have a dainty French 
style of design or natural flower forms, and 
more work can often be put on these cases than 
on a larger surface. Very fine thin leather 
should be used, and a little gilding and colour 
adds to the effect. There are sure to be a good 
variety of styles of embossed leather work 
shown at the Clifton Exhibition, and in many 
others held in different parts of the country, 
and if a student can visit a Crafts Exhibition 
he or she will see many different artists’ work 
and soon be able to judge which looks best and 
gather some fresh ideas for her own The 
design for a hairbrush back given with these 
notes illustrates many of the points named 
The leather should be stuffed and fastened on 
with studs, but this is a matter 1 must deal with 
at greater length later. 

Leather Worker. 

P.S.—In answer to a correspondent, R. K« >ly, 
Renshaw Street, Liverpool, supplies the best 
leather-work tools of all kinds. 

{The first article'of this series appeared last month.) 







RODERIE PEINTE. 


Broderie Peinte is adaptable in a 
hundred different ways, but I have frequently 
emphasised its extreme usefulness where large 
surfaces have to be decorated in 

Portfolio^ an e ^ ect * ve wa y* and yet in such 
a way as to bear minute examina¬ 
tion. I will proceed to explain the working 
drawings given with these notes, and run 
briefly through the details of the method known 
as Broderie Peinte. 

The design is for a portfolio for music or 
drawings. The basis will be very thin wood or 
straw board. This will be covered with blue 
linen, and the hinge design transferred to its 
proper place and stained a slightly darker shade 
of blue.'* The staining must be kept well within 
the outlines, and the colour should not be put on 
in a very liquid condition, or it is apt to run 
outside the lines. A small sponge is an admirable 
implement for doing the colouring. When the 
dye is dry the outline is put on in the sketch 
shown with ruby coloured silk or lustrine, with 
a very happy and subdued effect. 

The working draw ing also shows the applica¬ 
tion of a small leaf banding at the top and 
bottom of the portfolio. Only one section of the 
banding is shown on the drawing. The colouring 
for the banding may be similar to that used for 
the hinge pattern. 

The hinge design may also be used for copper 
modelling. In this case it will be employed on 
a shallow box of oak, the wood being merely 
glass-papered. 

Madame Tambour. 
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A Hair-brush, decorated with Embossed Leather. 
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HRISTM AS PRIZE COMPETITION. 

As announced last month, several valuable 
prizes will be offered in this competition. In order 
to make it as comprehensive as possible the prizes 
are offered for the best designs, drawings, or photo¬ 
graphs of decorative work. Original designers may 
send in sketches. Those who can draw may send 
copies; and craftsmen, photographs of the work they 
have done. Line drawings in ink are the most 
acceptable form, but coloured drawings, wash 
pictures, and photographs are eligible. It will be 
seen that though the competition involves artistic 
skill, it is not necessarily confined to one branch of 
art workers. Even working drawings may be sent in, 
however rough, and will be considered on the merits 
of the design they bear. 

The rules are as follows :— 

1. The drawing or design must reach the Editor 
of 1 he House, 8, Finsbury Square, not later than 
December 4th, 1902. The packet must be prepaid, and 
marked plainly on the outside “ Prize Competition/' 

2. The design or drawing must have marked on it, 
or bear on a securely-attached label, a pseudonym. 
(The coupon may be used for this purpose; see 
Rule 6.) An envelope should be sent with the same 
pseudonym written outside, and enclosing a sheet 
stating the real name and address of the competitor, 
and how many stamps, if any, are forwarded for return 
postage. 

3. The Editor has the right to use designs which 
gain prizes, without special payment, and others on 
payment of ten shillings to their artists. 

4. Unsuccessful work will be returned within fifteen 
days from the last day of entry if sufficient stamps are 
enclosed and a proper return wrapper sent where 
necessary. Successful work will be returned within 
twenty days on the same conditions. 

5. All entries must be accompanied by a coupon, 
which will be found among the advertisements. 
Competitors may send in any number of entries 
provided that one coupon is attached to each. A 
coupon will appear in each number till the compe¬ 
tition is closed. Any one of these is available. 

6. The coupon should be cut out and stuck on the 
back of the drawing. Space is provided on it for the 
pseudonym, and the source of the drawing, if not 
original, should be clearly stated. 

7* I he Editor's decision in all cases is final. 


Description of Prizes. 

The First Prize. —The first prize is a Simplex 
pokerwork machine. This pattern is the best now 
made for pokerwork. The benzoline required to 
keep the platinum point red hot is utilised also for 
heating the point at first, thereby dispensing with the 
spirit lamp usually necessary. The flame is blue, and 
perfectly smokeless. A vulcanite disc is provided, 
and by means of it a flame in the lamp may be 
produced. Turned to another position, the disc 
directs the vapour to the point which it keeps hot. 
By another turn, all escape from the bottle is shut off, 
and the machine may be packed away with perfect 
safety. The Simplex has a well-finished nickel 
bottle, and is fitted with all necessary appliances in a 
handsome w’ooden case. 

The Second Prize. —The second prize is the 
Original No. 3 pokerwork machine, fitted with 
platinum point, rubber bellows, and a nickel spirit 
lamp. The box is made of polished cherry-wood, 
and is perfectly finished. 

The Third Prize is a canvas roll with a leather 
strap. It contains a complete outfit of tools for 
chip and deep carving. The tools are of the best 
English make, straw-coloured, machine-ground, and 
shouldered with polished hardwood handles. The 
rolls also contain the following useful sundries : A 
carving knife, hammer, punch, cramp, compass, and 
one Washita slip. These rolls may be folded, 
and are the ideal method of carrying carving tools 
about. 

The Fourth and Fifth Prizes consist of wood 
boxes covered with black calico, and containing a 
complete set of chip-carving tools : Three edge 
tools, carving knife, mallet, punch, compass, turkey 
slip, cramp, and shilling portfolio of chip-carving 
designs. 

The quality of these prizes may be judgt I from 
the fact that they are all by the well-known linn of 
Moeller and Condrup. 

Pokerwork and wood-carving are two : .In most 
charming forms of art work, and a unique opportunity 
here presents itself for those who de-ir start 
them. 

A series of lessons in wood-carving' began in th<‘ 
October issue of The House. Designs for poker 
work are given from time to time, with full 
instructions. 








First Prize. 

Pokerwork Machine. 


Second Prize. 

Pokerwork Machine. 


Fourth and Fifth Prizes. 

Two Sets of Chip-carving 1 Tools. 


Third Prize. 

Set of Wood-carving Tools. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 






























































AIR AS AN 

AID TO ART. 

HE conquest of his materials is the life s 
work of the artist. The hardness of the 
stone or the toughness of the metal 
alike refusing to express the ideas he is attempt¬ 
ing to formulate through their medium, are the 
great obstacles which have to be overcome. No 
doubt, as time goes on, these very difficulties 
bring, in return, certain advantages, which the 
worker in the more plastic materials never 
experiences ; but, notwithstanding this other 
side to the question, every means available for 
overcoming inherent difficulties in the medium 
should be adopted, on certain conditions, by 



A Decorative Painting. 


The Aerograph. 

artists, as giving them greater facility in the 
expression of their ideas. 

For the laying on of surfaces of colour, the 
brush, up to recent times, has been the most 
approved implement. It has flexibility and 
softness, two qualities which assist in the even 
distribution of the pigment over the whole 
surface. It is difficult, indeed, to conceive any¬ 
thing very much softer than the fine camel’s hair 
brush, and yet in the Aerograph we have 
greater softness and flexibility in air, as the name 
of this tool implies. The idea of spraying, of 
course, is not a new one, but it has been left to 
these present inventors to devise a machine that 
would carry out the spraying in an efficient 
manner. Not only must the colour be evenly 
distributed, but the artist must be given the 
greatest possible control over the flow of the 
paint, being able to darken or lighten the tint, 
and if necessary to put in solid lines. This is 
achieved by the Aerograph. The machine is 
made in various sizes, but can always be easily 
held in the hand. The flow of colour is con¬ 
trolled by the small knob above, rtioved with the 
finger, and the colour in use is kept in the open 
reservoir near the point. The air pressure is 
derived through a pipe attached under the 
instrument and communicating with a reservoir, 
which in its turn is charged by an air pump, 
adapted in a clever way for manipulation In the 
foot. So much for the machine itself, and now 
as to some of its practical applications. For 
fine art work of many kinds it is rxtn-mrly 
useful. An effect excelling that of the finest 
stump work is obtained by it. For all classes of 
photographic enlargements, whether finished in 
water colours or monochrome, it is also of great 
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assistance ; but it is in decorative work more 
particularly that we see its value. For stencil- 
ling it is perfect, the running of the paint at the 
edges of the plate becoming an impossibility. 
Beautiful soft effects maybe obtained by slightly 
raising one edge of the stencil plate and letting 
the colour flow past it. In fact, for all decora¬ 
tive work, professional or amateur, the machine 
is rapidly gaining an unassailable position on 
account of its enormous advantages in producing 
superior effects. 

The only other point which space permits 
us to mention is the rapidity with which 
the Aerograph does its work. Large schemes, 
which in the ordinary way would be quite out of 
the question, become perfectly feasible; and, in 
short, it is no sort of exaggeration to call it a 
“ practical necessity” to artist craftsmen who 
would excel in the branches of art—and nearly 
all are included—for which the Aerograph is 
adaptable. 


^-^OSSIP. 

MEMBERS who were down early at West¬ 
minster last session saw a strange sweeping 
machine at work. It did not at all resemble the 
ordinary broom of the Marchioness. 

New Brooms g CQres Q f y ar( J s Q f rubber tubing 

connected a longitudinal slit in the brush 
portion with a vacuum pump, which was 
churning away in one of the courts below, and 
through this tubing the dust was drawn by the 
force of suction. In the middle of the tube was 
a big glass bulb, through which the dust could 
be seen careering like a toy sandstorm. The 
library corridor and the members’ tea room were 
the portions selected for experiment. Flour 
was trodden into the carpet, and on the applica¬ 
tion of the nozzle vanished in a twinkling. The 
advocates of the new apparatus claim that it will 


dispense with the necessity for having carpets 
lifted and beaten. It has already been success¬ 
fully employed at some of the leading 
theatres. 

***** 

*< AN instance of non-familiarity with simple 
scientific facts is illustrated by an article that 
goes the rounds of the Press once or twice 

annually—namely, the story of the 

Electricity electrified house. The article 
Bo treys* 

usually states that someone has 
discovered that everything he touches in his 
house, the radiators, picture frames, banquet 
lamps, etc., gives him an electric shock. Hence, 
he fears that there is some connection between 
the arc light wires and the \vater pipes near his 
residence. The electric light inspector is, there¬ 
fore, summoned, and reports that the wires of his 
company are intact, and that the electricity must 
come from some other source. It does not dawn 
on any of the people consulted that the dis¬ 
coverer of the phenomenon is unconsciously per¬ 
forming one of the simplest and oldest of electro¬ 
static experiments, the shuffling of his shoes over 
the dry carpet raising the potential of his body 
to several thousand volts, which discharge at 
every opportunity. One may even get electric 
discharges from his knuckles to the brass lock 
of a hand-bag which he may be carrying while 
walking on a stone pavement during cold, dry 
weather. But, dismissing newspaper science, it 
is somewhat astonishing,” says Gassier's Maga¬ 
zine , u in view of the many ways in which in cold, 
dry countries electricity is unintentionally 
developed and manifested by sparking that the 
first knowledge concerning this phenomenon did: 
not come to the ancients in this way rather than 
by the attraction of light substances by amber. 
The explanation of this, however ma;> :>•■• that the 
scientists of bygone days did not reside in cold, 
dry countries.” 












A 


VISIT TO THE MANUFACTORY OF 
MESSRS. CHAS. KNOWLES & CO., 
LTD., OF CHELSEA. 


There are few objects more familiar to us 
than wall-paper, yet it is probable not many, 
even of those who handle this important 
article of domestic comfort in the way of 
business, are familiar with the various methods 
by which it is produced. The*processes are of 
the greatest interest, and are worth study by all 
interested in the House Beautiful because a 
judicious selection of wall-papers depends upon, 
or, at any rate, is much assisted by a knowledge 
of the process of manufacture. 

***** 

First we come to a long room where tinted 
paper without pattern is produced by machines 
in which revolving brushes play the most 
prominent part. As the paper is coloured it is 
taken and hung in long folds in a tall room 
where special hanging arrangements enable it to 
drv evenly and well. So much for tinted paper. 
N<>w we come to the special pattern work 
produced by hand- the papers which are called 
block-printed. Here we find a man wearing the 
kl-fashioned paper stainers hat, and standing 
>rc a quaint-looking wooden machine which 
supplies the power for the work he directs. In 
• r ont of him is a soft felt oad of considerable 
rea, and at his side a pad covered with felt- 
blanket containing the colour he is using. Over 
the printing table his assistant is helping him 


to pass a long strip of the wall-paper which 
is there being manufactured. Most wall-papers 
have two or three colours in them, but chintz 
designs often have twelve or fifteen colours, 
and each of these colours is put on by a separate 
printing. 

The work is done by blocks made of 
deal boards in the same style as drawing 
boards to prevent them warping out of 
shape, and on the face of these the pattern is 
fixed, and consists of pieces of pear-wood or 
some similar hard material very accurately 
carved. The fine work is, however, produced 
by copper prints. 

Suppose, for instance, the design consists of 
red roses, green leaves, and yellow ribbons. One 
of these blocks, as they are called, we shall have 
for each tint of roses, another set for the green 
leaves, as well as for the yellow ribbons. The 
operative commences at one end of the long 
roll of paper which is to pass over the 
pad. He takes the block in his hand and dips 
on the blanket, so that the surface is evenly 
covered with, for instance, yellow for the 
ribbons: he then places the block on the 
paper and by bringing over it a wooden arm, 
and pressing a treadle he applies an even 
pressure. So he works till he has got to the 
end of the piece, and as he applies the pattern 
his assistant pulls the paper along, and it is hung 
over iron rods near the ceiling where it soon 
becomes dry. The red pigment is next pre¬ 
pared for the blocks showing the roses and the 
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paper again passes over the felt pad ; and 
so on for each separate printing required. 
The difficulty which one foresees is that of getting 
the various parts of the design to fit pre¬ 
cisely one to the other, especially when the 
work is done by hand. 1 his obstacle is sur¬ 
mounted as follows: Each block has on the 



The Orange Grove. The Goose Girl Frieze. 
By Messrs. Chas. Knowles & Co., Limited. 


corners pins, so that when the first is pressed 
down it pierces holes in the paper. When the 
next block is imposed the four pins it carries are 
fitted to the holes already existing, so that perfect 
accuracy of register is ensured. The paper, 
when it comes out finished, is extremely artistic 


and, of course, a great deal of skilful craftsman¬ 
ship is demanded of the stainers in their queer 
paper hats and many coloured aprons. 

If the stainers require skill, more still is needed 
by the stencillers who produce designs in several 
colours with their large zinc stencilled plates. 
The method here is much the same as that 
employed by amateurs. Several plates are 
used, one for each colour. A daub of pigment 
fairly consistent is stuck on one corner of the 
plate and worked on with a circular brush of 
short stiff hairs, in shape not unlike the one used 
for blacking grates, but made of shorter and 
superior fibre. This work may appear simple 
enough to anyone who know^s nothing about it, 
but the clever way in which the colours are 
blended when still w*et to produce shaded effects 
can only come of long practice. 

We now pass on through several rooms in 
wffiich men are busy block printing, many of 
them are experts in the mixing of colour, one of 
the most important branches of the art. Here is 
one for instance, busy printing a most effective 
paper, which, on examination, turns out to be 
a fleur-de-lys in dark red on a red paper. 

This operative has carried out his fleur-de-lys 
pattern in another very effective way with flock 
printing. The method of w-orking is as follows: 
The paper is printed w r ith a block, but instead of 
paint they use gum or some other adhesive. 
Flock, in the form of a light powder and dyed 
to the requisite colour is dusted over the paper. 
This flock sticks wdiere the pattern is, and pro¬ 
duces a w r onderful, soft appearance in a very low 
relief. The light on the flock-printed paper 
gives a pretty blush and the whole effect is 
admirable. 

Side by side with w r all-paper of thi^ de><. ioption 
is a ceiling paper, in which undyed flock has 
been worked in three successful layers so that 
the pattern stands out conspicuously from the 
background. The paper is for the ceiling and 
will take colouring as usually employed The 
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i he Walsingham. By Messrs. Chas. Knowles & Co., Limited. 

wear in this is enormous, and to say that it will 
last a lifetime is more truthful here than in most 
cases. 

Leaving the hand-printing side of the factory 
’ ovn pass into one of the machine rooms. 
Here we see the machines, the central part of 
vv kich is a great drum. Round this drum are a 
number of rollers each bearing one part of the 
pattern, the pattern being put on in felt with 
copper outlines. The colour is put on by 
strips of flannel constantly passing over rollers 
-and dipping in a tray. 

The paper in long strips passes round the 


drum which is some 8ft. in circumference, and 
as it does so, it receives one colour after another 
till as many as twelve have been applied. 

I hese are some of the methods employed in 
the manufacture of that every-day article—wall¬ 
paper. It is not often that 'one finds such true 
artistic ability as is displayed in the paper, com¬ 
bined with such ingenious mechanical skill, and 
I feel sure that the readers of the House will 
endorse the thanks I expressed to Messrs. 
Charles Knowles & Co., Limited, for the oppor¬ 
tunity of making so interesting and instructive 
a study. \y \y 



1 he St. Vincent. By Messrs. Chas. Knowles & Co. Ltd. I 
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JyJ ARQUETRY FAINTING. 

Much beautiful work may be done by the 
application of little pieces of ornament to ordinary 
woodwork articles, the decoration being effected by 
some delicate pigment. This work of marquetry 
painting, as it is called, is usually applied to large 
panels, and is of a somewhat ambitious character. 
There is no reason, however, why a much simpler 
form of the same work should not be more commonly 
used. Where the whole surface is required to be 
treated, a great deal of care must be exercised to see 
that the lines do not overlap, and that every portion of 
the surface is covered. The simpler method on the 
other hand is quite feasible. To give an instance of 
what I mean: There recently came into my posses¬ 
sion an old circular dial wall clock dating back to 
about 1800. This clock I washed to stand on the top 
of a book-case, and some form of understructure was 
necessary. I had a simple wooden one made and 
stained a dark colour, and, in order to provide some 
slight decoration, painted on it a little swag of leaves. 
The effect exceeded my expectations, and suggested 
to me the possibilities inherent in what some might 
<a’l an inferior method of marquetry painting. I will 
proceed to apply the lesson to the small box and tray 
sketched on this page. I have given on the next page 
a series of little pieces of ornament applicable for this 
purpose. They are numbered 3 to it. and by heir 





numbers I can refer to them. Taking first Fig. i,the 
sketch of the box, on the top of it we have first a 
little piece of ornament numbered 5 in the 1 
diagram. On the sides appear number 9 with 
simple piece of foliation of a similar character, 
big. 2 (the tray) the corners are ornamented 
number 10, and the centre is composed 
repetitions of number 11. I have not, however, 
limited the pieces of ornament to those illustrated in 
the sketches, but have inserted others in order to help 
those who are inclined to carry out the idea in other 
directions. And now a word as to pigment. For the 
purpose of my clock I found the ever popular 
Aspinall’s enamel to be exactly what 1 required* and f 
do not think I could do better than recommend it for 
the examples here given. It has the great advantage 
of drying quickly, and being altogether without any 
suspicion of running. The box might he clear 
varnished after the ornament has been painu \ in. I 
hesitate to suggest colouring, becau-e i indefinite 
number of schemes are possible,and wher Tun wood 
materials are used, as here, light senenv - ; > liows 

and bright reds with pale greens com ' r y 

prettily. I he new metallic paints ju>: to out 

by Aspinall’s could also be applied with mk I 

should be glad to hear from any of m\ readers who 
wish further suggestions in this connection. 

Technical Tutor. 




























Suggestions for Marquetry Painting. 




























































































































































































































































T HE great zeal for technical education 
which now pervades most public bodies 
is only one phase of a much wider 
movement, which, during the past ten or fifteen 
y ears has grown rapidly in this country. This 


derived from a knowledge of some form of 
craftsmanship. There was a time when needle¬ 
work was the only resort for the woman who 
would make her hands useful; now all this is 
changed, and carving, leatherwork, metalwork, 



Interior of the School. 


movement represents in a measure the swing of 
the pendulum after the state of things at the 
time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, but it is 
also due to the realisation of the fact that there 
is pleasure, and frequently profit also, to be 


and marquetry number a host ot < ievcr and 
cultured women among their devotee*. 

1 his increased interest in the crafts naturally 
gives rise to a demand for competent teaching, 
and from time to time, accordingly, we see 
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THE ART OF TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


Copy of old French Chair, by the Woodcarving 1 Studio, 
Chelsea. 


arising schools formed by those ladies and 
gentlemen who have been the most successful 
pupils of other centres. Such a one is the Wood- 
carving School at Chelsea, comfortably situated 
in the Pheasantry, 152, King's Road. This 
school is under the management of Miss Evely n 
F. Chambers, who holds a first-class certificate 
from the South Kensington School of Wood¬ 
carving ; Miss Ethel M. Blackburn, a pupil of the 
same school; and Miss Constance M. Idle, also 
with a first class certificate from the great South 
Kensington centre. The work carried on is of 
a varied and interesting description. The chair 
illustrated, for instance, was copied for Mrs. 
Eric Hambro from an exquisite French example. 
A jardiniere, for Mrs. Ernest Palmer, is also 
one of the most recent productions. Basket- 
work, leathervvork, marquetry, and decorative 
work and painting are also taught at this school, 
and among the productions for disposal are to 
be found many pieces admirably suited for 
wedding and other presents. 

1 he progress made by pupils is rapid, owing 
to the system of individual instruction which 
obtains. It is only necessary to add that the 
school is under the patronage, and enjoys the 
warmest interest of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London the Rev. Canon Ainger 
(Master of the Temple), and numbers of other 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen of artistic 
inclinations. 


A ' 1 I HOUGH tapestry painting as an art has 
been known almost as long as any other 
branch of painting, and so one cannot 
speak of it as new in that sense, the Gobelins 
e: tapestry painting, which forms the subject of 
this article, is an entirely recent discovery. In 
England has been long felt the want of some¬ 
thing more artistic in our home decoration, 
something in which we could show some 


individual taste, and so keep our homes from the 
monotony of the so-called correct style of 
furnishing. 

Goddon, an artist in Paris, some years ago 
invented paints which so very nearly resemble 
the exquisite Gobelins tapestries of France as to 
make it impossible to detect the difference. 
These paints were so largely taken up on the 
Continent, especially in Rome ard Florence, 
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that machinery was also invented there to weave 
the necessary canvas or cloth to work on. It U 
only very lately, though, that we have come to 
appreciate and use this beautiful and artistic 
mode of decoration. Exquisitely brilliant as the 
pigments are, they are yet soft, and can be 
painted to tone with any colour and designs in 
any style of furnishing. 

Whole rooms, walls, and furniture have been 
decorated with it, and with charming effect. 
There are two kinds of material. A fine white 
canvas, or ribbed cloth, which is called brench^ 
and a very heavy brown kind which is called 
German. Neither material is at all expensive, 
according to wear or appearance, and the colours, 
being fast dyes and penetrating right through 
the material, cannot possibly fade. The paints 
are very inexpensive and pleasant to use, being 



A Tapestry Painted Screen by Miss Torrens. 


mixed with water. It is in the using and mixing 
of these paints, though, that the real art is shown. 
It is said that every eye forms its own beauty, 
and certainly if the eye is not that of an artist 
and the fingers delicate in application they had 
better not attempt this work. Like most other 
arts, but more so than most, it is better left 
undone than done badly. It is practically in the 
colouring that the difficulty lies, and especially in 
the representing or copying of “old tapestries.” 

Taking all this into consideration, it is yet an 


art within the reach of ladies ambitious of 
making their homes beautiful, and by choosing 
simple designs the ordinary amateur can produce 
far more beautiful and artistic work than in any 
other form of decoration. 

Overmantels in this work look well and can be 
got up in any style required ; something may be 
done to avoid the terrible stiffness of the eternal 
English mirror. 

Practice and experience, of course, can alone 
produce the finest effects in this work, but it is 
amazing what beautiful things can be done in 
a very short time by one who knows how to 
use the colours and produce their wonderful 
effects. 

It is very well adapted for the decoration cf 
public as well as private houses. Copies of the 
more serious pieces designed by the old masters 
have been used in churches with great effect. 
The rich tones of the German style look particu¬ 
larly brilliant and warm. The French style is 
more suited for theatres, ball-rooms and indeed 
anywhere that artistic decorations can be used. 
Music-rooms in private houses have been \ery 
successfully decorated with panels from suitable 
operas possessing historic and artistic interest. 
In the same way old houses can be renewed and 
done up without being detected ; this is owing 
to the splendid imitatory adaptability of the art. 

The illustration we are able to g.ve is from 
the work of Miss Torrens, of i6, High Street, 
Belfast. Miss Torrens has studied in Presdm, 
and as the result of long experience is an expeit 
in this branch cf art work. Unfortunately, die 
drawing is not able to give a very a< < urate notion 
of the beauty of this one of many pieces of 
exquisite tapestry painting executed by this artist, 
but it may serve as some corroborate. - evidence 
to the undoubted fact that the work i- adaptable 
in a hundred ways for the beau*;a ation of our 
homes. Miss Torrens will be ;> > n com¬ 

municate with anyone who cans to write to li<‘ r 
on the subject. 



















LESSONS IN WOODCARVING.—II. 


M odelling and finishing the 
surface. 

BEFORE taking up my subject where I left it last 
month, a few words of recapitulation, in connec¬ 
tion with the carving for a ‘ Smoker's Com¬ 
panion ” which appears as part of the special 
supplement, may be helpful to new readers. 
First, then, the detail sketch must be carefully 
transferred to the wood, and then the outlines 
must be set in, as described in the first lesson. 
The ground which is stippled in the drawing will 
be taken down a little and cleared with a router, 
and afterwards stamped with a punch. I have 
been asked whether this stamping must be done 
before or after the modelling of the leaves and 
stems is attempted. The answer is that it must 
be done before, because if the instrument should 
chance to slip, any damage it may do to 
the decorative part of the design may be 
repaired in the modelling. The drawing may 
appear a little indefinite as regards the exact 
place where the stamping is to stop in the panel 
of the door. This is simple enough, however. 
Either of the two courses may be adopted. 7 'he 
stems may be approached until they touch, and 
the stamping will terminate above them, or the 
low r er leaves may be brought together, and the 
stamping continue as far as them. In either 
case, my idea is to have the centre of the design 
rather higher than the rest, so as to give a 
fulness to it and a certain character to the 
whole panel. 

! he next part of the work is to model care- 
the flowers. A point in connection with 
them to be noticed is that the edges should be 
what is called lipped or curled. 1'he relief is low, 
and unless a slight undercut like this is given 
the design may look flat and lifeless. There is 
nothing so helpful to beginners at woodcarving 
as having the opportunity of inspecting good 
pieces, and if my readers will do this they will 


observe that in the best low relief work—not, of 
course, mere strap work or scratch carving—this 
lipping frequently occurs. It corresponds, in fact, 
to shading in a drawing, or to the lines which are 
put round a map to bring up the outline of the 
country depicted. The carving for the pediment 
and the bracket is very similar to that in the 
panel. The ground is cleared and stamped in 
exactly the same w'ay, and the modelling done, 
as in the other case, mostly with flat gouges. In 
the panel, the stems at the side will have to be 
lowered slightly where they go under the buds. 
This remark applies also to the pediment and the 
bracket; in the latter the carver must give a 
quick hollow r with the bent gouge—this in the 
place shaded. A reference to the supplement 
will make my meaning clear. So much for the 
modelling generally. 1 he work must be com¬ 
pleted with a veiner to give the sharp effects. 
For the finishing-up, a little fine glass-paper may 
be used. If painting is intended, the carving 
must be made deeper, for, although oil colour is 
an excellent preservative for the wood, it has the 
effect, as it obviously must, of dulling the crisp¬ 
ness and definition of the work. 

The ‘‘Smoker's Compan'on,” to which the carv¬ 
ing is applied, may be made with the help of a 
little experience in carpentry. The illustration 
however, is taken from the catalogue of Abbott 
Brothers, of Southall, and the number is C 264. 
It may be obtained trom any of the firm's agents, 
and they include most retail houses that deal in 
fancy articles at all. 

Next month I hope to take the opportunity to 
say a few r words on what is called scratch carving. 
This, of course, is quite distinct from chip carving, 
and provides a means for decorative woodwork 
without the labour of cutting aw ay the ground, as 
is necessary in most deep carving. 

WOODCARVER. 

The first of this series of articles appeared in the 
October Number, obtainable from the publi hers. 
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jES SONS IN METAL WORK.—’V. 

There is an old proverb: rf Experientia 
docet /’ and nowhere does this apply more 
forcibly than in decorative art work. Example 
is, indeed, better than precept, and the artist 
who would succeed will learn more in a half 
hour struggling with a piece of metal, than 
he would in a week reading books on the theory 
of the work. Some knowledge of how to pro¬ 
ceed, is, of course, a preliminary necessity, and in 
these lessons I have attempted to give all the 
hints that can be written down. I should regard, 
however, as a much more important part of a 
beginner’s training, attempts which I hope most 
of my readers have made, to carry out examples 
which have accompanied my notes. I have 
specially seen that all the designs I have given 
are of an extremely simple character, and such 
as can be attempted with a fair prospect of suc¬ 
cess by the novice.- It is not the function of a 
journal like this to provide examples which are 
not possible with only a moderate knowledge of 
the craft to which they belong. 

To sum the whole matter up, I hope my readers 
will try the design for a metal table-top given in 
the supplement. The wood had better be 
sunk a quarter of an inch, and the metal when 
finished placed in the space so provided. As for 
the work itself, perhaps I may refer to my pre¬ 
vious articles. A piece of copper somewhere 
about io£ inches square is required, an allow¬ 
ance having been made in the calculation for the 
shrinkage due to the embossing. If the piece is 
too large when finished, strips can be cut off. 
To assist my readers as far as possible, I may 
mention that the table is from Abbott’s Cata¬ 
logue, No. 260, and may be obtained, if desired, 
from any of their agents. 

Metalworker. 

( The first of these articles appeared in the June 
Number , the 2nd , 3rd, and 4th in August , September, 
and October. Obtainable Jrom the Publishers .) 
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HE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


The double supplement presented with 
this issue gives designs for a carved smoker’s 
companion and a folding table, decorated with 
metalwork. For full instructions readers should 
referto the lessons in woodcarving and metalwork. 
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OSSIP. 


Mr. A. Y. Nutt, the designer of the 
temporary annexe to Westminster Abbey, 
has been decorated with the insignia of a 

member of the Royal Victorian 
The Abbey Qrder Mr Nutt j s th C|erk; f 

Annexe. 

Works at Windsor Castle, being in 
that capacity the representative of Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, and he is also the architect to the Dean 

and Chapter of St. George’s Chapel. 

***** 

All was going smoothly at the special meet¬ 
ing of the Salford Town Council, held recently 
when quite a serious and long discussion took 

place about a proposal to pay some 

Carpet £14 for a carpet —“ the best Ax- 
Knights. 

minster”—to be laid on the floor 
of the borough treasurer’s office. Councillor 
Barker took strong objection to the expenditure, 
and expressed the opinion that there was not 
one single member of the Council who would put 
down such an elaborate carpet in his offices. 
The carpet was altogether too good for the 
treasurer’s office, and would be probably used as 
a pen-wiper He wanted to know the price per 
yard. Councillor Muir : “It is down !” (laughter 1. 
Councillor Barker was very much surprised, and 
thought the purchase of the carpet w.thout ihe 
sanction of the Council was illegal it was m 
abominable state of affairs, and he hoped his 
colleagues would put their foot down ( 

Jones: “On the carpet?” (laughter ( 

Jones: “ I move that the Council adjour 
the carpet” (laughter). After much time had been 
spent in a disjointed discussion, it was agreed 
by a large majority to purchase the carpet. 


ounciUor 
ouncillor 
n to view’ 






CHATS ON HYGIENE.— VIII 


I S HOI LD say a word now upon certain 
improved forms of fire-places, invented 
with the object of assisting in a healthy 
way the warming and ventilation of the room. 
The " Galton Grate” is one of these. It possesses 
a kind of false back, with a small fireclay smoke 
flue. Behind this false back, and around the 
shaft, by which the smoke escapes, is a passage 
for the warm air. Behind the back of the grate 
is an inlet through the walls, to admit a fresh 
supply of atmosphere, which, entering here, 
rises as it encircles the smoke Hue, until it 
reaches an outlet ; bove the grate, and enters 
the room. It will be observed that a device 
like this not only supplies an inlet of fresh air, 
but effects some considerable economy in the 
heating, for a great deal of the warmth, which 
in the ordinary grates only heats the chimney 
shaft, assists, as I have described, in warming 
the air of the room. Translated into pounds, 
shillings, and pence, this fact is worth nmem- 
bering by economical housewives. Of course, 
great care must be taken to see that the air 
shaft is perfectly sealed from the flue by which 
the smoke escapes. Otherwise the incoming 
air will be contaminated and the arrangement 
will break down utterly. 

***** 

I here is another stove called “ Saxon Snell's 
1 hennhydrie Orate where the air inlet passes 
through a series of pipes communicating with a 
'M ,j U t 1 he water in the boiler is kept warm 
a?: ' equalises the temperature of the air 
admitted. This device is intended to obviate 
an objection which might hold against the 
‘ Oalton Grate” that variation in the stoking 
01 Arc causes fluctuation in the temperature 
ot the fresh air admitted. 

♦ # # * * 

Many people appear to prefer the old- 
fashioned fires to all devices, however new, 


for the reason that the warming of a room by 
hot air, as they say, creates an unpleasant 
odour, and is responsible for dust. This may 
seem an unscientific and unreasonable sugges¬ 
tion, but, as a matter of fact, it is not so. In 
towns, or in densely populated districts where 
the atmosphere contains much dust, the ceiling 
and walls near each inlet of warm air are apt to 
become dirty, and the partial combustion of 
organic substances undoubtedly gives rise to 
slightly uupleasant smells This may be pre¬ 
vented by placing cotton wool to purify the 
incoming draught, or the latter may be deflected 
on to a shallow’ dish of water to purify it. 

* * * * " * 

ft is often said that the open grate is an 
institution distinctly English, and vve are apt to 
sneer somewhat at the means of warming 
adopted by our neighbours. To go into a 
French or German dining-room on a cold day 
and see nothing but a chilly-looking tile stove 
is certainly net comtoiting, and there is a 

Homeliness about cur open tires 
distinctly we.come. As I hope to show, 
however, in my next chapter, from a purely 
scientific and nor.-sentimental point of view, 
the stove has much to recommend it, as it 
undoubtedly warms the room more evenlv and 
with less waste of fuel than our own old- 
fashioned if hearty and English methods. 

Hygeia 

(These articles have appeared monthly since April. 
Bach numbers are obtainable from the Publisher A 

^^/HEX FOUND, MAKE A NOTE OF. 

\\ e are now approaching the end of the 
exceedingly useful series of'books issued under the 
title of “ Useful Arts and Handicrafts Series/* The 
fiftieth there are to be fifty-two in all deals with 
modelling in clay, wax, etc. 
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I Illustrated Answers to 

Correspondents. 

By “ Penelope.” 


RULES. 

R u l e 1.—All letters must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and have a pseudonym as well as the 
full name and address of the sender. 

Rule 2 . —Separate questions must be written on 

separate pieces of paper. 

Rule 3—All communications will be answered in 
turn, but the insertion of either question or answer on 
any given date cannot be guaranteed. 

Rule 4. —As a general rule, no letter received after 
the 9th of any month can be answered in the next 
issue. _ 


u Wisher.” —I am afraid you will think I 
have been rather a long time answering your 
inquiry, but the fact is that, among a few 



Writing Desk, in answer to <f Wisher.” 


others, it escaped my attention last month. I 
hope the little design I give will assist you. It 
is simple, and you should be able to get it made 


up inexpensively. 1 am never able to give full- 
size designs in the “ Correspondence Column,” 
but I hope the sketch may help you. 

The cabriole legs will just give that flavour of 
Chippendale to the writing desk which you 
require. A little carving is brought in round the 
drawer handles and in the back of the writing- 
table. A simple brass rail with a silk curtain 
completes the piece. I hope this will meet your 
wishes, and I am really very sorry for the delay 
in the reply. 

***** 

“ CHURCHWOMAN.” —Your inquiry, unfortu¬ 
nately, comes just too late for me to get a 
drawing prepared. I hope the delay will not 
incommode you, and, as it has occurred, I may 
take advantage of it and ask exactly what you 
understand by a Credence Table, as the word, I 
am afraid, has not always exactly the same 
meaning. If you drop me a line to this office, I 
could then deal with the query in the next issue 
of The House, or, if possible, earlier. 

***** 

“JACKO.”—A very successful colour scheme 
can be made up in ochre and peacock blue. It 
does not matter very much which you allow to 
predominate, but you must remember that pea¬ 
cock blue, in the shade to which I refer, is not a 
very warm colour. The particular tint of yellow 
wants rather carefully picking out, but you could 
have nothing better to act as a foil to the blue. 
Have simple woodwork, and the floor stained dark 
with Aspinall’s Combined Stain and Polish. 
There is no preparation of the floor require d to 
use with this stuff, but you mu t ^ee that there 

are no grease spots about. 

* * * * 

“ DORIS.”—I hope you got my letter and trust 
that the particulars I gave in it were of help to^ 
you. Up to the time I write this 1 have not 
received any further inquiry from sou, so 1 
imagine the information I gave was sufficient. 
Perhaps, however, before this appears, l niay 
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have heard again. I shall always be glad to give 
you any advice I can. 

***** 

C. A. W. (Kirkby Lonsdale).’ —I hope you 
will recognise yourself under the pseudonym, and 
that you saw the answer given you last month. 
I think you will find, in this issue also, a good 
number of things helpful to you for your class. I 
would specially draw your attention 
to the little note about twisted string 
for blind cords. You may, of course, be 
familiar with this method of work, 
but, if you are not, it is well worth 
making the experiment. You could 
buy little wooden knobs at any turner’s, 
and you could attach to the other end 
of the cords small screw-in eyelets. 

I am sure you could find a sale for blind 
cords, so made, at any bazaar. 
***** 

“ LacHM ANN.” —You do not give a 
pseudonym, and, unfortunately, I was 
unable to make out yourpostal address. 

This is, therefore, the only means of 
reaching you. I think you could have 
a wall-paper in which puce was the 
prevailing colour, and, with this, terra¬ 
cotta curtains and a green carpet. 

V ou need not have any of the colours 
too dark, but, again, they must not 
be in pronounced tints. The object 
i* to get a pleasing foil to the green 
piu-h, without making it too promi- 
: 1, therefore, recommend a green 

"pet as well. Do not have too much 
pattern on the wall-paper, or you are likely to 
-poll the effect of your pictures. 

***** 

Ri i;v/'—It is almost impossible to prevent 
Te colour coming out if pieces of work are sub¬ 
jected to the ordeal of the wash-tub. Even 
artic les dyed by professionals will not stand.this 
test. With Broderie Peinte the best thing is to 


damp slightly and iron with very hot irons. This 
will bring up the pieces to look as fresh and 
bright as new. 

***** 

“ Crab.” —I am glad to say I have been able to 
get a much bigger illustration for you than I 
thought was possible. The work I suggest is a 
very simple piece of carving, and I presume, in 


Frame for Boys’ Woodcarring Class, in answer to “Crab.” 

view of the class of boys you are working 
with, it will be just about what you want. 
The ground will be slightly sunk, leaving the 
cross bands and the highest parts of the fruit 
and foliage up to the original level of the 
wood. I am always glad to help in any way, 
in connection with classes such as that which 
y€>u are carrying on. 
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y ^ ETTERS ON PHOTOGRAPHY.—A III. 
Dear Ethel.— 

I want at the outset to correct a little error 
which appeared in the second paragraph of m\ 
last letter. As printed it reads: “ Doubtless 
you will have encountered the names of pvro- 
gallic acid (commonly called pyro, hydrokinone, 
or quinol as it is sometimes named).” For some 
inexplicable reason, the printer, instead of placing 
the bracket after the word “ pyro ” placed it 
after the word “ named.”’ So please understand 
that hydrokinone or quinol are not alternative 
names for pyro. It is an entirely distinct 
chemical element. 

Now, having made up your developer, the 
next thing you ought to know is about the 
dishes. At the very outset I would urge upon 
you the utmost importance of remembering that 
each process requires a separate dish. I do not 
mean that when you get a little more expert, 
and you desire to try various developers, you 
must use a separate dish for each new developer, 
but what I do mean is that you must not use a 
developing dish for the alum, clearing, fixing or 
intensifying baths. 

Generally stated, the processes are as follows: 
Developing the negative in one dish; then, as 
certain kinds of plates have to be alumed in 
order to strengthen the film, especially in hot 
weather, this necessitates another di>h. Next 
there is the fixing in a hypo-sulphite of soda 
bath. Here, again, another dish must be em¬ 
ployed, and kept for that one operation only. 
After fixing it may be necessary to intensify the 
negative—what this means I will explain later 
on—thus a fourth separate dish is needed. 

Dishes are made in two sorts, one called 
deep, the other shallow. The shallow dishes 
will answer very well for most purposes, but for 
the fixing dish I would strongly recommend the 
deep pa; tern, because it prevents any splashing 
over which might happen with a shallow one. 


Here let me say that you must on no account 
allow hypo-sulphite, or hypo, as it is called for 
short, to come into contact with any other 
process, unless it is specially intended to form 
part of a bath, as in combined toning and fixing. 
Hypo, like fire, is an excellent servant, but a 
most abominable master. Also, never forget to 
rinse your hands well before handling either a 
negative, a dish or chemicals after you have 
placed your fingers in a hypo or fixing bath. 
Manv a good piece of work has been ruined by 
inattention to this simple but fundamental rule. 

Then as to the size of the dishes. These are 
made to suit the different sizes of plates. A 
quarter plate dish is slightly larger than a 
quarter plate film of the Kodak or other type, or 
an ordinary glass plate, which measures qi by 3£. 
The same remark applies to a 5 by 4, half plate, 
whole plate, and so on. This slight additional 
size enables you to get your fingers below the 
edge of the film or glass plate, so that the latter 
may be lifted out of the bath easily. 

Apropos of lifting the film or plate out of the 
bath I will give you a little wrinkle which you 
will find works to a charm, and saves putting 
your fingers into the bath unnecessarily, and 
avoiding the risk of any slipping, which more 
often than not causes a scratch upon the sensitive 
film. Take a hairpin, the loose ends being 
uppermost, and slip it down one of the corners 
of the dish until it engages with the plate or him. 
You can then lift the plate out quite easily. 

If you are using a quarter plate the size of 
the dish for developing will be about qi by 3!, 
if a 5 by q the dish will be si by qT If a hah 
plate 7 bv 5, and if a whole plate the dish will 
be 9 by 7, and so on. These size- apply 
dishes for developing or intensifying, but for a 
clearing and fixing bath you will do have 

a dish of double these dimensions, so that you can 
have two plates under treatment at the same time. 

Then as to the material. Enamelled steel 
dishes are now being made, but 1 am afraid 1 
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cannot recommend them, because that degree of 
perfection has not been reached by the manu¬ 
facturers which will obviate the appearance of 
minute pin holes. There are also made papier 
mache, xylonite, and porcelain dishes. The 
papier mach6 and xylonite are very light and 
easy to handle, but 1 unhesitatingly prefer 
porcelain, for, although they may be a little 
heavier, they are white, and it can be seen at a 
glance whether they are clean or dirty. More¬ 
over, they are easier to clean than papier mach£ 
or xylonite. You know the old saying, my 
dear, that cleanliness is next to godliness. 


However much that applies to ordinary life, it 
has a still more potent application to photo¬ 
graphy. \ou cannot be too clean or too 
particular where photographic chemicals are 
concerned 

Another little thing I would point out is that 
you should get a good soft camel’s hair brush, or, 
what I like better still, one of those plush 
arrangements made by Messrs. G. B. Kent & 
Sons, Ltd., 75, Farringdon Road, E.C., for 
dusting plates. You will find that dust is the 
greatest enemy you have to fight, and if you are 
not careful in this matter it will be your lot to 


IF YOU USE BROMIDE PAPER 

FOR YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING, note that 

KODAK BROMIDE PAPERS 

. HAVE JUST BEEN REDUCED TO A PRICE 

25 TO 30 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER LEADING MAKE. 

Reduced Price List may be obtained from any Dealer, or from 

KODAK, Ltd • and Reduced, 43, Cferkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

Wholesale and Retail Branches: 96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL, and 72-74. Buchanan Street, GLASGOW. 

RetailBranches: 59, Brompton Rd., S.W.; 60, Cheapslde. E.C.; 115. Oxford St., W.; 171-17* Ragent St-. W.; and 40. Strand, London. W.C. 


Art Leather Work. 
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ROBERT KELLY, 
Maker of Tools for the above Work. 

All Warranted of the Finest Quality. 
Modelling and Pointing Tools. 
Hammers, Knives, Punches, etc. 


30 & 32 . RENSHAW ST., 4 33, NEWINGTON, 

LIVERPOOL 
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experience, as hundreds have experienced before 
you, that an otherwise good plate will be marred 
by innumerable little holes or clear specks, which 
will cause you to wonder and speculate how they 
came there. These specks or pin holes somehow 
or other always happen to come in some 
awkward place, upon the tip of the nose oi some 
good soul who has made a martyr of him or her¬ 
self to sit for their portrait with you at the 
camera, or they will come in the sky amongst a 
lot of foliage where it is most difficult to spot 
them out. So be very, very, careful of the dust. 
Brush the plate before you put it into the 
dark slide, and brush it again after you take it 
out of the slide, immediately before placing it in 
the developing dish. 

Just one other word about that dreadful hypo, 
which I have already mentioned. Before you 
start to take your plates out of the slide and 
develop them, pour, say, a pint of water into the 
fixing dish, take out two small handfuls of hypo, 
which, by the way, you should store in a stone 
jar with a wide mouth, and put it into the water. 
It dissolves very quickly. You will find that if 
you weigh out a couple of small handfuls, the 
scale will turn approximately at three ounces. 
Then wash your hands with soap and water, and 
dry them well, keeping a towel in your dark 
room specially for hypo. Why this precaution, 
do you ask? Because hypo crystalises out, and 
if you dry your hands upon a towel that contains 
some crystals of hypo, you may be doing a good 
deal of mischief without knowing it. 

You will think, perhaps, this month that my 
letter is a little dry, but then you see it is dry 
plate photography, notwithstanding that a lot of 
water has to be used. Now, good-bye, with 
best love, yours ever, Phyllis. 

J. L.—I should think the village chemist would 
have a Kodak developing machine. If not, 
make him write to 43, Clerkenwell Road, for one. 

(These articles have appeared monthly since April . 
Back numbers may be obtained from the publisher .) 


RT IN LODGINGS. 

The end of the holiday season brought 
the usual crop of jibes and jeers at country apart¬ 
ments. “At a time,” remarks the Builder , 

“ when a good many people, some of 

Art and the ^em architects and artists, are in 
Landlady* . r . . 

temporary occupation ot seaside 

lodgings, one is brought to contemplate, with a 
kind of awe, those peculiar forms of art, in the 
shape of chimney ornaments and engravings, 
which are only found in lodging-houses, and 
perhaps only to perfection in seaside resorts. 

It is difficult to imagine whence are collected 
these aesthetic horrors, which one sees nowhere 
else, and which would appear to be made 
especially for lodging-house consumption. The 
extraordinary bric-a-brac which usually crowds 
the chimney-piece is probably English—the 
cheap productions of some ooscure firms who 
cater for this particular market. The engrav¬ 
ings and ‘chromes ’ which decorate the walls, 
however—such as Daniel in the den of lions; 
the forlorn sentimental lady elegantly dabbing 
away a tear with the corner of her handker¬ 
chief as she watches her lover’s ship sail away ; 
the straw-hatted youths handing smirking 
shepherdesses across the stepping-stones, etc.— 
all these have mostly the appearance of having 
been i made in Germany ’; where are their 
depots in England one does not know. As 
there is an ‘ Art for Schools Association,’ to 
provide schools with pictorial and other decora¬ 
tions which, though cheap, should be inoffensive 
to the taste, could not something be Ion- tor 
this still more benighted section of our fellow 
creatures? Might we not hav* an Art tor 
Lodging-houses Association’? \V 
the idea to the consideration of those who have' 
a charitable desire to elevate the astiieuv 
perceptions of the lower middle classe- 

Our contemporary is a little severe but who. 
fresh from lodgings, shall gainsay him ? 
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P LAYING is one of the most serious of 
arts, and one which must be thoroughly 
grasped by anyone who aspires to be a 
successful hostess. It is an error, unfortunately 
too common, that a good heart and a good table 
are all that is necessary for a pleasant enter¬ 
tainment. Far be it from us to under-estimate 
the value of either, but those that have had the 
misfortune to attend parties where nothing else 
was provided will not deny that such a notion is 
an error. Among any group of guests there is 
enough ingenuity to carry out whatever game is 
suggested and explained, but the power of 
it vention is always absent for the simple and 
sufficient reason that in such cases it is ex 
h r pethcsi vested in the hostess. Many ladies, 
especially in the country, do not care to include 
dancing among the amusements of the evening. 
In such cases it is essential to draw up a well- 
thought-out programme of amusements, and, 


further, to carry out that programme with good 
humour and energy-. The difficulty is always to 
think of a sufficient number of items of interest, 
and it is with a view to helping those who find 
themselves in such a difficulty that the suggestions 
below are made. This article is headed “ New 
Games," but it is doubtful how far the title will 
be applicable to what follows. Possibly the 
game of “Trencher” will be new to some 
persons, and probably the newest of the ideas 
given here will be familiar to many. It is 
hoped, however, that something really useful 
may be gleaned from such an article as this, and 
it is with that view that the suggestions, many’ 
collected from various sources and some given 
here, as far as we are aware, for the first time, 
are made. Variations of the well-known game 
of “Clumps” are many. Here is one which 
may be new, and it does not involve the separa¬ 
tion of the company into parties. It is most 
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useful where only a few are gathered. Seats 
are arranged in a sort of circle, and the game 
commences with what is called “ General Post. 
As the seats are less in number by one than the 
guests, someone is left standing, and it is his or 
her duty to occupy a special position and to 
think of some character in fiction. It is surpris¬ 
ing how soon the questions put by persons will 
elicit the exact character thought of. When this 
is done, and the author of the book named, 
another “ General Post ” follows, and the game 
continues. 

The game illustrated in* the heading is one of 
which several forms exist. A sheet is hung across 
the room at the height of about 5ft. or 6ft. One 
person is then selected to stand at one side of it, 
and it is his or her duty to decide the names of 
those who successively hold their hand over the 
top or push their foot under the bottom. A hole 
in the sheet, through which the eyes may be 
shown, is another variety in this game. The 
difficulty of guessing, even in the cases of well- 
known faces, is extraordinary. 

A good table game consists in taking a sheet 
of paper, laying it on the table, and putting, at a 
slant, a mirror. The paper is looked at through 
this mirror, and the competitor has to attempt to 
draw some simple figure, like a square with the 
diagonals, on the paper. It is essential that he 
should watch the mirror, as the task with the 
eyes averted is almost as easy as when looking 
directly at the paper. 

Another game which will cause much amuse¬ 
ment is played thus: the “victim” holds his 
arms before him with the elbows bent, and his 
aim is to move the hands in circles going 
opposite ways. While the two hands are making 
circles the same way everything is simple, but 
the peculiar effect produced by attempting to 
move them in circles opposite in direction is 
most comic. A similar game may be played by 
attempting to rub the chest % up and down with 
one hand, and pat the head with the other. 


A problem difficult enough to solve is how 
to take a sheet of paper of the same proportions, 
for instance, as The HOUSE, and to cut it into 
two pieces, so that fitted together in one way 
they will make a perfect square. The solution 
consists in dividing the paper into squares; the 
number of rows from top to bottom obviously 
exceeding the number from side to side. If the 
scissors cut a zigzag line across the sheet two 
pieces will be produced, and if one is moved one 
step down, so to speak, a square is the result. 

Pinning up a sheet of paper and requiring 
blindfolded persons to sketch with charcoal 
some simple object, such as a donkey's head, 
produces much merriment. As a variation a 
face may be painted, and a number of detached 
noses on stout paper supplied in turn for the 
blindfolded players, who have previously seen 
the sketch, to pin in position. 

Cotillon games are very numerous and mostly 
consist in ingenious methods of selecting 
partners. A lady sits on a chair holding a small 
mirror in her hand. The gentlemen then pass 
one by one behind her, and she wipes off the 
reflection of them on the glass until the partner 
she wishes comes. A screen with a small 
glass panel, from which the ladies select their 
partners in a similar way, is really another mode 
of the same game. 

A great deal of fun may be produced by 
having a plain deal table on which distances 
are marked in chalk. A number of mechanical 
toys are provided, which will progress pro¬ 
portionately to the amount of impetus given to 
the fly wheel. Spring clock-work will not do 
for this purpose. The players are provided 
with the toys, and at a signal each starts Ids 
racer. Prizes are awarded on the result \ 
the competition. 

Probably these suggestions will bring to the 
minds of readers many other games which may 
be played on principles similar to those under¬ 
lying the amusements described. 







American “Mission * Furniture. 
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" JYJ ISSION FURNITURE.” 

The great nation at the other side of 
the Atlantic are nothing if not "up-to-date,” as 
they themselves love to term it. The styles of 
furniture which flourish in America are a wonder 
to the world. Have they a national style ? Cer¬ 
tainly. “ Colonial ” furniture, a heavy mahogany 
style, with staring ormolu enrichments, is 


mass of foliage—a sort of relief version of badly 
painted theatrical back-scenes. One must, 
however, be fair, and say that there are styles 
which show none of these faults, and have very 
much to recommend them. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, it seems to be always the eccentricities 
which are copied, to the exclusion or partial 
exclusion of more admirable qualities. This, 
however, is hardly the case with what they call 


!• U nded as a continuation of the fashion of 
> r of the pieces taken out by the original 
settlers Much of it, however, is based upon 
th worst forms of the Empire, with the virtues 
eliminated and the faults obtruded. Do they 
favour the New Art? There is probably no 
ot her country in the w r orld in which the same 
excess of it would be tolerated—nightmare 
pianos with legs like gnarled trees, and backs a 


Mission Furniture, a style introduced by a well- 
known American manufacturer. The illustration 
gives some notion of the appearance of this 
style in its quaintness and simplicity ; but the 
plain outline drawing is not, unfortunately, able 
to represent the careful study of the colourings. 
The knee-hole tables with their ample accommo¬ 
dation for papers and small books, roomy arm¬ 
chairs with arms capable of accommodating 
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more than the extreme of the elbow; the tiles, 
and the mottoes introduced near the ceiling, all 
contribute to a very successful ensemble . I he 
chairs are partially upholstered, so that comfort 
is not sacrificed to simplicity, and the chandeliers 
are arranged with pulleys so as to be adjustable 
at pleasure. Altogether, one may welcome the 
appearance of this—a distinct improvement on 
transatlantic styles. 


And yet this^as the illustration shows, is a fact. 
The German and Austrian versions of New Art 
are graced by a more reasonable conventionali¬ 
sation of natural forms than some of the French 
pieces. The latter, in fact, in many cases are 
avowedly replicas of natural objects. It is to 
such examples as these that the illustration, 
reproduced from an eighteenth century book, 
bears so close a resemblance. The curiosity is 



Eighteenth Century “ New Art.” 


(?) ART. 

There is nothing new under the sun, 
as the most casual acquaintance with life will 
prove, but, nevertheless, there are times when 
the essential antiquity of what we call modern 
and modish is curiously brought home to us. 
Who, for instance, visiting any display of the 
New Art furniture in its most violent and up-to- 
date forms, could imagine that almost identical 
examples existed over a hundred years ago. 


rendered perhaps less extreme by the recollet 
tion that, whereas adapted forms of natural 
ornament may vary by the indefinite number of 
the methods of adaptation, exact cop a- must 
always bear a certain similarity, b* a < 
of the changelessness of the model. How¬ 
ever, the chair and settee shown are inter¬ 
esting, and may be recommended as 
examples to those who really believe they 
can go the whole length with some modern 
French designers. 








































Pouding dc Noel. 

(Christmas Pudding—a well tried receipt.) 

Ingredients. —|Ib. stoned raisins, {lb. picked and 
cleaned currants, {lb. candied peel cut into shreds, 
one peeled apple (russet) chopped, the rind of one 
lemon grated, 20Z. ground almonds, {lb. suet finely 
chopped, {-teaspoonful ground cloves, {-teaspoonful 
ground cinnamon, {lb. breadcrumbs, {lb of flour, a 
pinch of salt, five eggs, {-gill of milk, {-gill of rum or 
brandy. 

Method.— Put all the dry ingredients in a large 
basin, mix thoroughly, work in the eggs one at a time, 
and the rum or brandy. Butter one or two pudding 
moulds, fill with the mixture, tie over with a buttered 
cloth. Place the mould in a stock-pot or large stew- 
pan three-parts full of boiling water, and boil for about 
four hours. Add more boiling water when needed, 
l ake off the cloth, turn the pudding on a hot dish, 
dredge well with caster sugar; pour about a gill of 
rum or brandy round the dish, and light the same the 
moment it is sent to table. 

Dinde Farcie aux Matrons. 

(Roast turkey stuffed with chestnuts.) 

Inorfdifxts.- —One medium-sized, tender turkey, 
|lh. fresh pork, {lb. lean veal, six mushrooms, thirty- 
sis chestnuts, three to six truffles (if liked), one small 
re herbs, parsley, and spice; salt and pepper, 
rgill good stock, {lb. dripping. 

M k i mod. Draw and singe the turkey, cut off the 
legs and neck, wipe the inside with a damp cloth, 
and break the breast - bones gently. Remove 


the skin, bones, and sinews from the pork and veal, 
cut it up very small, and pass twice through a mincing 
machine, or pound in a mortar. Peel and skin the 
chestnuts, and cook till tender in stock or water, drain, 
and break up small. Mix the chestnuts and meat 
together in a basin, add the mushrooms finely 
chopped, the onion, previously blanched and chopped 
finely, a dessertspoonful of finely chopped parsley, a 
dessertspoonful in all of chopped olives and savoury 
herbs. Season to taste with pepper, nutmeg and 
salt; moisten with a little stock, and mix thoroughly, 
then add the truffles (if liked) cut into slices. Fill the 
breast and body from both ends, very tightly, so as 
not to leave any space unoccupied ; truss neatly the 
same way as for roasting, tie and sew up with twine, 
so as to keep it firmly together. Baste with dripping, 
and roast it in front of a fire or bake in the oven in a 
suitable roasting tin. Cook for about one and a half 
to two hours, according to the size of the bird. Baste 
well during the process of cooking. When done, 
take it up, untie, and dish up. Serve with gravy in a 
separate bowl. 

X.B.—To make this dish more elaborate, a garnish 
consisting of groups of chestnut puree, stoned olives, 
small braised onions, .nd mushroom heads can be 
served round the dish. It will make the dish much 
more effec:ive. 
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OSSIP. 


Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, whose 
series of books on “ Useful Arts has been 
frequently referred to in The HOUSE, have now 
brought out the first of a new group of Rural 
Handbooks. No. i deals with outdoor carpentry, 
and the thoroughness of the treatment may be 
gathered from the fact that the work contains 
plans, sketches and details for a summer-house, 
garden arches, tool-house, hen runs, window- 
boxes, and even greenhouses. 





















CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


T HE art of decorating for Christmas is not, 
so far as our experience goes, so fully 
understood as it should be. I oo often, 
unfortunately, it is confined to the sticking of a 
few sprigs of laurel or holly leaves at the back 
of the pictures, with, possibly, among the more 
bold, one or two illuminated mottoes placed 
here and there. In point of fact, a great dea\ 
of effect is to be obtained from devising 
chaplets, swags, bands, and the rest, and 
working them into schemes of embellishment 
for parts of the room. Given, then, stout copper 
wire, with an amount of greenery and a few 
berries to supply a fresh touch of colour, a great 
deal is possible. It is rather, however, as a 
collection of suggestions than as a definite and 
fixed scheme, that the ideas represented in the 
accompanying sketches have been brought 
together from some previous articles on this 
subject. One’s scope is rather limited when 
giving designs that shall be generally applicable, 
and there comes a time to admit that anything 


decidedly different to what has gone before is 
not likely to be of general use. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into the 
methods by which these schemes are to be 
carried out. What is intended is sufficiently 
shown in the drawings, and the ideas may not 
only serve as models, but may, it is hoped, act 
as an inspiration to the ingenuity of our readers. 

The fact is that individual needs vary so 
widely as to make impassible the utilisation of 
schemes elaborate in character, and depending 
for their effect upon the architectural features of 
a house. And yet in considering and devising 
such plans for oneself it is essential to base 
them, if they are at all extensive, on the shape of 
the rooms, the position of the doors and win¬ 
dows, and such other invariable groundwork 
of which a writer can have no knowledge and 
if he had, could not limit his scope by taking 
cognisance. Hence the necessity for collecting 
a few sketches, and leaving the rest to the 
reader’s own skill. 
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gHERATON AND THE REFEREE. 

The illustration below is from a dainty 
little Sheraton chair, which has had an interesting 
career. It belonged to the famous Mr. George 
Conquest, and was “discovered"’ among his 
household gods by Mr. G. J. Thompson, a close 
friend of Mr. G. R. Sims, the “Dagonet” of fame. 
Mr. Sims was anxious to secure it for “ Opposite- 
the-Ducks Villa.” Negotiations were success¬ 
fully carried through, and the chair was to be 
borne off to its new home. It happened at the 
time, however—and we are speaking now of the 



period before royalties on plays, and cheques 
from publishers, and, might one add, profits 
from certain popular restorers, commenced to 
pour in—that funds were low, and instead of 
this choice piece of “ Sheraton ” delighting the 
eye of Mrs. Bullyboy, it remained in the 
possession of Mr. Thompson, who had negotiated 
its purchase. 

We are always glad to receive from our 
readers little sketches of interesting furniture, 
and we feel sure that this chair, with its artistic 
and literary associations, will be of interest to 
those many people who themselves take a 
delight in collecting. 


S TENCILLED CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

* * 

Unfortunately it is useless to attempt 
to blink the fact that the Christmas card habit 
is being shaken off. We can all remember the 
time when Christmas morning, or more frequently, 
owing to the delay of an over-worked post 
office, Boxing Day or the day after, brought us 
a batch of what milliners call “ veritable crea¬ 
tions.” Father Christmas plentifully bedecked 
with tinsel, dainty angels brightly specked with 
frosting, and bursting on the gaze when the 
card was opened, combined in many ingenious 
forms. Familiar pictures of villages that never 
were, with castle windows glowing with light, 
a church duly covered with snow, and a small 
rippling stream, were all cramped into two square 
inches. When such pleasant devices unhappily 
fell out of use came the private card, which 
afforded the much-wished-for publicity to the 
amateur poet, who seized the occasion of good¬ 
will to inflict his efforts on his patient friends. 
Nowadays some simple form of greeting is 
generally adopted, but really original efforts at 
private cards are still too rare. It is some years 
now since we suggested the idea of quaint 
stencilled cards, but the favour with which it 
was received, and the demands for patterns we 
could no longer supply, has led us to invite the 
attention of our readers to the stencils suggested 
on the opposite page. The well-known method 
of squaring-out and enlarging will enable those 
patterns to be used in any size, in dark colours 
on rough white card, or in Chinese white on a 
dark background. These patterns, even in the 
size in which they appear, will form a useful 
and, we hope, a welcome innovation. 

The page may be torn out and fastened down 
with the ever-useful Seccotine to a piece of thin 
card. The black parts will then be cut away 
and the stencil work can be proceeded with 
after the card has been gone over with knotting. 
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Apostles of Art. 

I.—William Morris. 


hi this series, continued from the last two months and 
September , when a portrait of William Morris was 
published , it is intended to set before students of art 
some account from authoritative sources of the gieat 
modern teachers, their life and doctrine . This first 
article is republished from a lecture delivered by Mr. 
F. S. Ellis before the Applied Art Section of the Society 
of Arts, in whose journal it subsequently appeared. 


T\ 


ytMONG the many arts to which he applied 
himself with notable success, I must not 
omit the mention of one which has 
scarcely been heard of beyond the immediate 
circle of his private friends, though he bestowed 
much time and attention upon it and attained 
to great skill in its practice. I allude to the 
truly Mediaeval art of caligraphy. This, like 
many other of his labours, would have been 
with an ordinary man an exclusive and absorb¬ 
ing life-study; not so with Morris, he studied 
it at odd moments and pursued it as a pastime, 
to fill up a few odd hours, as it were. Numerous 
volumes are in existence to bear witness to the 
mastery he attained in this beautiful art, many 
of them being enriched with original decorative 
designs. Among the specimens of his caligraphic 
skill are several translations of the Icelandic 
Sagas, two of which were exhibited recently 
by the kind consent of Lady Burne-Jones, but 
his masterpieces were Fitzgerald's translation 
of the “ Quatrains of Omar Khayyam ” and the 
works of Horace and Virgil, the latter un¬ 
fortunately never completed. 

I should do Morris’s memory a great wrong if 
I were to omit all mention of the noble stand 
he made against the destruction of ancient 
works of art at the hands of the ruthless 
restorer and the commercial wrecker. As a 


foremost founder of the Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Ancient Buildings, in company with 
Mr. Thackeray Turner and others, he did work 
that entitles him to the gratitude of every man 
and woman who has any true love for the glory 
of our ancestors. Nothing but absence from 
London ever kept him from the weekly Thursday 
evening meetings of the society, and often 
would he return to town from a great distance, 
at extreme inconvenience to himself, that he 
might attend to what he looked upon as one of 
his most important objects in life. Innumerable 
were the letters he wrote on the subject, and 
great was his grief when, as but too often 
happened, the destroyers were deaf to all 
appeals. Nevertheless, the good work done by 
this modest but energetic society can hardly be 
overrated, and I would earnestly urge on every 
one interested and who has any love for 
ancient architecture, and any real reverence for 
the memory of William Morris, that there can 
be no better way of showing it than by becoming 
a member of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings at the trifling subscription of 
ios. 6d. per annum. 

While considering Morris's life-work, it is 
impossible to pass over one subject wdiich for 
about fifteen years absorbed a vast deal of his 
time and attention. Though it may appear on 
the surface to have no direct relation to the 
study, practice and teaching of art, he firmly 
believed that it w T ent to the loot of the whole 
matter, inasmuch as he held that there could be 
no good craftsmanship while the craftsman was 
in a state of degradation. I refer, of course, to 
the Socialist movement, into which, trorn about 
1881, he threw himself, heart and soul A ht n 
once he became convinced of the justu ot the 
cause, he cast aside all consideration * : ! 

taste, ease and comfort, doing violence, as I 
well know, to his own feelings and predib < tions, 
and forcing himself to personal work and labour 
that w'as absolutely distasteful to him. 
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I must confess that it Hnuizcd me to see how 
earnest he was in his belief that some great 
change in the constitution of society could be 
wrought suddenly and by direct means. Never 
did any man give himself to a cause with 
purer unselfishness and more hearty devotion. 
Personally, he had everything to lose (as the 
world counts such matters) and nothing to gain. 
Fame he already possessed, and notoriety he 
genuinely and utterly scorned. For some years 
he bore the whole cost of printing a weekly 
paper, which never approached within a long 
distance of paying its expenses. He was not 
overburdened with ready money at the time, 
and even sold his cherished books to provide 
funds. But he spent not only money, but a 
large share of his time in writing about current 
politics, which were altogether hateful to him. 

\ et, unlike those men w ho quarrel with all who 
do not share their own enthusiasms, 1 never 
knew him attempt to thrust his opinions on 
thqse who differed from him, and I greatly doubt 
if he lost a single one of his old friends through 
his generous espousal of an unpopular cause. 
In his later years, though he did not alter his 
opinions, it appeared to me that he was satisfied 
that any chance of forcing on a sudden change 
was altogether hopeless. Who is there but 
must admire the ardour w ith which he w r orked ? 
—not merely by giving moral and pecuniary 
support to the cause he had adopted, but in 
leaving his comfortable home and pleasant 
literary and artistic occupation to go forth early 
hi the morning to speak at the dock gates and 
>t11 corners, attending innumerable evening 
meetings in localities that were anything but 
grateful to his aesthetic tastes, and travelling 
thousands of miles to the Midlands, the North 
- England, and Scotland to speak at public 
a>semblies, and all with no hope of other rew r ard 
than that which arose from the consciousness of 
doing work which he firmly believed to be for 
the benefit of those who most needed his help. 


But the neglect of his business which this 
disinterested political activity made inevitable 
had a far different result than that which might 
have been expected. Being left to the able 
management of the two gentlemen whom he 
latterly took into partnership, the business 
flourished far more than it is likely it would 
have done otherwise, and so led to the great 
undertaking which, in my eyes at least, was the 
crowding work of his life, namely, the establish¬ 
ment of the now famous Kelmscott Press, and, 
moreover, afforded him the means of collecting 
the magnificent library of illuminated manu¬ 
scripts and early printed books which was the 
delight and solace of his last years. The 
ordinary nineteenth-century printing and book 
illustration had long been a thorn in his side. 

I w’ell remember how, some twenty-five years 
ago, he took up a volume printed by Aldus 
about 1490. in his earliest and best manner, and 
exclaimed as he turned over the pages, “Ah! 

I wish I could get my books printed like that.” 
But to hope for the fulfilment of his ideal of 
typography by applying to any of the ordinary 
commercial printing offices would have been as 
futile as to attempt to get wall-papers to his 
taste from the ordinary decorator ; there was but 
one way—to do the thing himself. But the 
starting of a press and the casting of founts of 
type are no slight matters, and had not money 
been coming in pretty freely from the business 
under his partners' able management, l do not 
suppose that ‘The Golden Legend/' the 
“ Chaucer/’ or other noble monuments of artistic 
typography would ever have seen the light. As 
it had been with his previous undertakings, so 
was it with this. The whole scheme bristled 
with difficulties and hindrances at the outset, 
which would have deterred a man of less resource 
and determination from going on with it. But 
his knowledge of caligraphy and early typo¬ 
graphy, coupled with the able assistance of 
Mr. Emery Walker, rendered him independent 
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of the ordinary means of starting a press, and 
for the first time since printing has been practised 
in England, types were designed and cast which 
are at once useful and artistic. Morris has not 
unfrequently been complimented, by writers who 
knew no better, on being the best English 
printer since Caxton; the fact being that, 
although we honour Caxton’s name as the 
introducer of typography into England, and as 
a writer of sterling English, it may safely be 
said of him that he was the worst printer of the 
fifteenth century. His types were rude, his 
woodcuts beneath contempt, and his presses of 
the weakest, while his texts were faulty beyond 
measure. The founder of the Kelmscott Press 
happily lived to see the completion of the book 
upon which, of all others, he had set his heart, 
viz., the monumental edition of the works of his 
master, Geoffrey Chaucer. By a happy conjunc¬ 
tion of circumstances three important editions 
of the great poet were given to the world 
in forestalment of the 500th anniversary of 
his death—Skeat’s Clarendon Press edition and 
the Globe edition being monuments of textual 
labour and scholarship, and the Kelmscott 
Press edition being, I do not hesitate to 
say, for typography, ornament, and illus¬ 
trations combined, the grandest book that has 
issued from the press since the invention 
of typography. It was but three short months 
before the end came that Mr. Douglas Cockerell 
arrived at Folkestone, where the dying poet was 
then staying, with the first completed copy of 
the Chaucer bound from his own design. The 
title-page had been his last great work, and he 
turned over the pages with evident gratification, 
weak and feeble as he then was. 

How many grand books might have issued 
from the Kelmscott Press had the master’s life 
been prolonged it is impossible to say, but three 
books he had specially in his mind, to wit, 
Shakespeare, the English Bible, and Froissart’s 
“ Chronicles.” For the last-mentioned he had 


already designed some borders. Alas! these 
three glories of the English language are in all 
likelihood destined to wait long ere they appear 
in such guise as Morris purposed to bestow 
upon them. 

To sum up, then. For forty long years were 
the teeming brain and the deft hands of this 
indefatigable worker busy for the benefit of his 
fellow-men ; from the day, we may say, when he 
projected the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 
in 1856—w r hen the world seems to have been 
almost young as we look back upon it—till 
within a few days of his death in 1896. And 
how truly marvellous has been that work, how 
many homes have been made more cheerful and 
happier by the brightness and beauty his genius 
has bestowed upon them ; what love of antiquity 
has his teaching awakened and kept alive ; how 
many ancient monuments have been saved from 
destruction by his efforts ; what new life has he 
given to the art of design, if men will but have 
the wit to learn the lessons he has afforded 
them; wdiat a storehouse of delight and pleasure 
has he laid open to us in his immortal verse and 
those magnificent prose poems—his romances— 
and what a glorious halo has he shed round him 
by the nobility of his character. 

In all the intimate relationship of business 
and private friendship that I bad with this great 
man, extending over a period of more than 
thirty years, I never knew* him to give counten¬ 
ance to an action of which any man might be 
ashamed, and the shadow of a falsehood was as 
foreign to his lips as is snow to midsummer 
to attempt to get the advantage over his fellow- 
man was a thing that never for one moment 
entered his mind. He has in truth left us by his 
life-work a glorious heritage which all men may 
enjoy, and truly may it be said of him that He 
being dead yet speaketh.” 

* 

(This series of articles ivitl be continued with an 
account of another leading light in the artistic worldi) 
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RT TREASURES.” 


I HE number of those who take a keen 
interest in old furniture, and study the subject 
in a reasoned manner, is always increasing, and 
collecting is done 
now-a-days more 
from the historical 
point of view than 
inthemore casual, 
and, if one may 
be permitted to 
use the expres¬ 
sion, “ hole-and- 
corner ” manner 
common about 
twenty or thirty 
years ago. Those 
who treat the 
subject from an 
intelligent stand¬ 
point will, wel¬ 
come the appear¬ 
ance of an ex¬ 
tremely useful 
book published 
by Messrs. Gill 
and Reigate, of 
77*85, Oxford 
Street. This little 
work, which may 
be purchased for 
a shilling, forms 
somely and 
fusely illus- 
d guide to 
best known 
oric styles, 
the various 
periods of furni¬ 
ture are carefully 
dealt with, and 
the best examples 


sketched. Pottery also is treated of, and some¬ 
thing may be found concerning each of the 
English manufactories, and some of the best 
known foreign centres. English silver, too, is 
described and illustrated, and old prints also 


nar 


From “Art 1 Teasm-es.” {By permission of Messrs. Gill & Reigate.) 
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come in for a share of attention. An extremely 
practical touch is given by the introduction oi 
plates with sketches of the signs and marks on 
both silver and china. One of the most pleasing 
features of the book is a series ot excellent 
photographs of rooms, specially fitted up b\ 
Messrs. Gill and Reigate to form a practical 
museum of the most famous styles. More, 
probably, may be learned from the illustrations 
than by reading a great number ot articles on 
the styles themselves, and altogether “Art 
Treasures is a book that no collector or 
would-be collector should be without. 


N otes from bushey: by miss 

CLIVE BAYLEY. 

The large piece of tapestry which has attracted 
much attention lately in the weaving school 
windows is fast approaching completion. The 
border of fruit and flowers, the central landscape 
with deer, rabbits, and conventional flowers are 
mostly in various shades of blue and green and 
browns, relieved by the brighter tints of the 
flowers. It is a hanging, or screen, 6ft. by 10ft., 
and appears to be as popular with the outside 
public as with the weavers. 

The girls of the weaving school had a very 
fine present of two capital sewing machines 
from Messrs. Harris, of Peckham, and, though 
very good at needlework, they find these a great 
help in their leisure hours. 

Professor von Herkomer’s entertainment for 
the Coronation came off on the night of the 
King's procession. Indeed, it lasted two nights. 
The portraits of the most popular of our British 
sovereigns were painted by the Professor, and 
by the master and pupil in this famous school. 
Miss Kemp Welch and Miss Luker, the head 
pupil, were among the artists. Great crowds of 
sightseers came from Watford, and even from 
London. The originality of the sight and the 


brilliant effect had a merit in itself, not to speak 
of the high artistic value of the portraits. 

There is no doubt that rustic villages would 
be more popular if such a wholesome element of 
novelty and simple decoration could give an 
impetus to the inhabitants a little outside and 
beyond penny readings and concerts. But then 
there is not everywhere a Professor von 
Herkomer. 

Where one is deeply interested in one’s own 
art and craft, anything especially beautiful in it 
attracts one irresistibly, and when one sees a 
really beautiful piece of English silk damask it 
is a pleasure to call attention to it. The design 
referred to is from the Braintree looms, and is 
in the best spirit of old English ecclesiastical 
material. Cherubs, the dove, and the light of 
heaven are all beautiful, and the artist of 
the design had, no doubt, his own decorative 
merit, but the chief value of the work is the way 
it has been prepared for the loom, and the 
effects of light and shade which are due to the 
manner in which the technicalities of card 
cutting have been adapted to the purpose. Old 
Spitalfield master weavers will expatiate to you 
by the hour on this very point, but probably not 
more than three remain who could have carried 
out this design, and it is seldom they can be 
induced to teach their craft, and not often do 
they have an opportunity of displaying their 
skill—and why ? Because foreign goods an 
brought into the market at a price which under¬ 
sells our English work. English silk is costly, 
and the only attempt hitherto made to cheapen 
it is by deteriorating the material. It is how¬ 
ever, possible that an attempt may shorth !•> 
made to place the best English ecclesiastical 
hand made silk on the market, in new designs 
and the best silk, at about 12s* 6d. a yard. < iood 
prices must be paid to the weaver; but still, 
within a fair limit such a price should suffice for 
the 28in. width, in some eight or nine really 
first-class designs, even though the exceeding 
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beauty of the sample at Messrs. Masters’, New 
Bond Street, should not be equalled. 

Then, again, if one studies lace one can but 
delight in the beauty of the Burano work which 
has just been introduced into England. It is 
the only modern needle-made lace really worth 
having, for it is made with the hand-spun linen 
thread which gives it the value of the older 
fabric. Rosaline, Rose Point, and Point de 
Burano are all forms of the same, and the 
ancient Rezzonico (made from an ancient vest¬ 
ment belonging to that Pope, now in the 
possession of the Queen of Italy) is a marvel of 
beauty. I here is also Burano copies of 
Argentan and old French laces, but the real 
native styles are the ones a real lace lover 
prefers. The managers at 108, New Bond 
Street, are full of valuable and intimate 
knowledge of their work, and it is pleasant to 
gain instruction from them. They have also 
the filet laces and copies of the most ancient 
Italian needlework, which are not otherwise 
easy to procure. 

Not far off, in 37, New Bond Street, one sees 
the outcome of the famous Guild of Handicraft, 
which so long has been the joy of the true artist- 
workmen of London. Now the works are 
moved down to Chipping Campden, Gloucester¬ 
shire. Certainly it is well to have not only the 
inspiration of the country life and thought for 
art work, but the easier and more natural 
< onditions of existence, and every school or art 
centn which can hold its own in the country is 
at least one more step in the return from 
captivity in the freeing of the rural districts 
from the drain of the capital, and in the 
repopulation of our villages and hamlets. 

A NOVEL WAY TO MAKE A scent- 
bag. 

Lavender is usually preserved in the 
t fl "' r ' n sma N bags, but by retaining the whole 
Plant complete, a novel form of scent-sachet 
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may be produced. The stems are laid together 
and tied firmly underneath the flower with 
string. Each one is then bent right over the 
string, care being taken, however, not to break 
it. The string is replaced by ribbon, and, by ' ! 
means of the latter, the stems bound over the 
flower. The whole thing i s then tightened up, 
and the end of the ribbon tied firmlv in a bow 
All danger of the flower dropping is obviated 
>y the fact that it is, by the method described, 
enclosed in a sort of basket-work of stems. 

^jpHE ART OF TAPESTRY PAINTING. 

IN ANSWER to Quaro.—S creens large 
and small in both French and German styles are 
most effective, while smaller things, such as 
chairs, and cushions, look charming. While 
u ed in this lighter and more modern style of 
painting, its true value and beauty are nowhere 
better seen than in the producing of those 
exquisite tints and shades of old tapestries which 
only time as yet has worked. 

pj>OR CHRISTMAS REVELS. || 

Ax this season of the year, revelry is 
the order of the day, and all such theatrical and 
semi-theatrical equipments as fancy dresses, 
wigs, &c., are in demand. Those who take a 
pleasure in the undoubtedly fascinating pursuit 
of amateur theatricals, and who, for the purpose 
of fancy dresses for dances, or any other reason, 
require expert assistance, could not do better 
than consult Mr. Walter Waller, of 79, City Road. 

Mr. Waller’s long experience in this branch of 
the business is of great value, and is courteously 
placed at once at the disposal of any client. His 
establishment is within a few minutes from the 
Bank of England, and so is easily accessible. ; 
But, for those who have to write, the judgment 
he can bring to bear in the selection of historical 
costumes may be thoroughly relied upon. 
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HRISTMAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 


As announced last month, several valuable 
prizes will be offered in this competition. In order 
to make it as comprehensive as possible the prizes 
are offered for the best designs, drawings, or photo¬ 
graphs of decorative work. Original designers may 
send in sketches. Those who can draw may send 
copies; and craftsmen, photographs of the work they 
have done. Line drawings in ink are the most 
acceptable form, but coloured drawings, wash 
pictures, and photographs are eligible. It will be 
seen that though the competition involves artistic 
skill, it is not necessarily confined to one branch of 
art workers. Even working drawings may be sent in, 
however rough, and will be considered on the merits 
of the design they bear. 


The rules^are as follows :— 

1. The drawing or design must reach the Editor 
of The House, 8, Finsbury Square, not later than 
December 4th, 1902. The packet must be prepaid, and 
marked plainly on the outside “ Prize Competition/’ 

2. The design or drawing must have marked on it, 
or bear on a securely-attached label, a pseudonym. 
(The coupon may be used for this purpose; see 
Rule 6.) An envelope should be sent with the same 
pseudonym written outside, and enclosing a sheet 
stating the real name and address of the competitor, 
and a note of how many stamps, if any, are forwarded 
for return postage. 

3. The Editor has the right to use designs which 
gain prizes, without special payment, and others on 
payment of ten shillings to their artists. 


4. Unsuccessful work will be returned within fifteen 
days from the last day of entry if sufficient stamps are 
enclosed and a proper return wrapper sent where 
necessary. Successful work will be returned within 
twenty days on the same conditions. 


5. All entries must be accompanied by a coupon, 
which will be found among the advertisements. 
Competitors may send in any number of entries 
provided that one coupon is attached to each. A 
coupon will appear in each number till the compe¬ 
tition is closed. Any one of these is available. 

6. The coupon should be cut out and stuck on the 
back of the drawing. Space is provided on it for the 
pseudonym, and the source of the drawing, if not 
original, should be clearly stated. 

7. The Editor’s decision in all cases is final. 


Description of Prizes. 

The First Prize. —The first prize is a Simplex 
pokerwork machine. This pattern is the best now 
made for pokerwork. The benzobne required to 
keep the platinum point red hot is utilised also for 
heating the point at first, thereby dispensing with the 
spirit lamp usually necessary. The flame is blue, and 
perfectly smokeless. A vulcanite disc is provided, 
and by means of it a flame in the lamp may be 
produced. Turned to another position, the disc 
directs the vapour to the point which it keeps hot. 
By another turn, all escape from the bottle is shut off, 
and the machine may be packed away with perfect 
safety. The Simplex has a well-finished nickel 
bottle, and is fitted with all necessary appliances in a 
handsome wooden case. 

The Second Prize. —The second prize is the 
Original No. 3 pokerwork machine, fitted with 
platinum point, rubber bellows, and a nickel spirit 
Ump. The box is made of polished cherry-wcod, 
and is perfectly finished. 

The Third Prize is a canvas roll with a leather 
strap. It contains a complete outfit of tools for 
chip and deep carving. The tools are of the best 
English make, straw-coloured, machine-ground, and 
shouldered with polished hardwood handles. The 
rolls also contain the following useful sundries : A 
carving knife, hammer, punch, cramp, compass, and 
one Washita * slip. These rolls may be folded, 
and are the ideal method of carrying carving tools 
about. 

The Fourth and Fifth Prizes consist of wood 
boxes covered with black calico, and containing a 
complete set of chip-carving tools : Three edge 
tools, carving knife, mallet, punch, compass, turkey 
slip, cramp, and shilling portfolio of chip-carving 
designs. 

The quality of these prizes may be judged ftm 
the fact that they are all by the well-known firm of 
Moeller and Condrup. 

Pokerwork and wood-carving are two of the most 
charming forms of art work, and a unique opj rt unity 
here presents itself for those who desire start 
them. 

A series of lessons in wood-carving began in the 
October issue of 1 he House. Designs for poker- 
work are given from time to time, with full 
instructions. 











First Prize. 

Pokervvork Machine. 


Third Prize. 

Set of Wood-carving Tools. 


Second Prize. 

Pokerwork Machine. 


Fourth and Fifth Prizes. 

Two Sets of Chip-carving Tools, 
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LESSONS IN LEATHER-WORK.—III. 


I N my last paper I gave some hints as to adapting 
designs for leather embossing, and I will now 
give farther directions for carrying out the 
design for a stool top given in the September number. 
A short description was then given, but some further 
instruction may be helpful. 

Firat, it must be understood that a specially 
prepared cowhide only can be used for embossing, as 
ordinary shoemakers’ or saddlers’ leather, or what is 
known as oil-dressed .leather, is quite useless, as it is 
to use a material that will absorb water 


necessary 
quick! v. 

The whole of the design must be copied on to 
tracing cloth, the leather laid on a smooth board and 
well sponged with cold water, over the prepared 
side. Then the tracing and leather must be fastened 
together by the top edges so that it may be lifted 
during the work to see if the marks are clear enough 
and to re-damp the leather. 

The outlines of the design must then be gone over 
with the tracer so as to indent the drawing on to the 
leather. When this is finished the leather must be 
put on to a marble or stone slab and the outlines cut, 
with the knife held vertical and the sharp edge in 
front and pushed forward by a finger of the left hand. 
The leather must be cut exactly half through. If cut 
too deep it is likely to tear in use, and if not deep 
enough the ornament will be indistinct. This part 
of the work requires the greatest care, as a badly cut 
piece can never be made to look successful. 

The cutting finished, the lines must be opened with 
the point of a tracer and the background pressed down 
so as to leave the ornament in relief. The surface of 
the leather must be kept wet during this process and 
also while the leaves and flowers are being modelled 
and filled from the back; but care must be taken that 
the meal is not so damp as to allow of the moisture 
drying in a line on the top surface. The large end of 
a modelling iron will be the best to press up the 
leather, the point of it being used underneath those 
parts to be brought into high relief and the leather 
being rubbed until it is equally stretched and then the 
cavity filled with meal. The work should be covered 
over with tissue paper to prevent it sticking to 
the slab. 

Having finished the modelling a star-punch is 
wanted for the background, and, as a strong relief is 
the best treatment for this design, one requires to use 





a hammer and to keep the leather damp while* 
punching it. 

When the filling is quite dry and firm, and before 
cutting out the circle of leather, it is best to stain it 
the required shade of brown by making a solution of 
caustic soda, bought at the chemist's in small white 
sticks about the thickness of a pencil. A piece about 
2in. in length is sufficient for this piece of leather 
dissolved in half a pint of cold water. The stain thus 
made must be tried on a piece of spare leather, and, 
if too dark after drying in the air and light for about 
four hours, more water must be added, or, if too 
light, two coats are needed on the work. A large pad; 
of newspaper should be ready, and the leather will be 
placed on it so that any stain running over the edge 
will not spoil anything. We want also two basins — 
one holding the stain and one clean water—a fine linen 
rag, and two sponges. 

First we must well sponge the leather with cold 
water, and with the other sponge apply the stain to the 
surface of the leather very quickly and evenly, 
sponging it in a circular movement to prevent any 
lines of colour. Then, again, we have to sponge the 
surface with clean water to remove all superfluous 
stain and then wipe it over with the linen rag so as 
thoroughly to dry it, and next we have to leave it flat 
on a board in the air and light for some time to dry. 
The leather will turn darker in drying. When dry the 
surface should be rubbed over with a clean rag on the 
finger to polish the leather and open any lines that 
have become indistinct during the sponging and 
staining. The punched background can be made 
darker than the ornament by applying a second coat 
of the solution with the frayed end of a match stick. 

In reply to one or two requests, I am publishing 
herewith some sketches of a large, medium, and 
small modelling tool, pointing tool, a knife an 1 
dresden tool, a wheel and ring punch, and a nail¬ 
headed punch. The illustration of these tools will, I 
hope, assist complete novices to follow the instruct n 
in the articles more easily. The sketches they can 
keep by them until these lessons are complete. I 
should say that I am indebted for the loan of these 
illustrations to Mr. Robert Kelly, of Renshaw Street, 
Liverpool, to whose comprehensive stock of leather- 
work tools these belong. Leather work fr. 

{The previous lessons have appeared in the October and 

November issues—to be obtained from the Publisher.) 












SA1A1.L AND MEDIUM MODELLING TOOL. 


POINTING TOOL. 
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knife. 


DRESDEN TOOL. 


RING PUNCH. 



NAIL HEADED PUNCH 
(Ova! and Square). 
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HE DOUBLE SUPPLEMENT. 

The double supplement presented with 
this issue gives full-size drawings for a poker-work 
and stained chess-board and metal mirror frame. 
The Poker-Work Chess-Board. 

To carry out the scheme suggested in the 
supplement it is necessary to have a board 
made of some wood without a distinctly marked 
grain. American whitewood is probably the 
best for this purpose. The supplement is 
pinned over the board, and the design trans¬ 
ferred with a carbon paper. By means of the 
pyrography machine, such as those offered for 
competition as Christmas prizes, the artist is 
enabled to put in the outlines of the design, and 
do the shading and finishing with great facility. A 
little staining will help in producing a good effect. 

The Metal-Work Frame. 

A great deal of the ground which has to be 
covered by the novice has been sketched out in 
the past, but those who have followed the five 
metal-work lessons which have been published 
will be able to proceed with the little mirror 
frame, for which a full-size working drawing is 
given in the supplement. 

BARDIC CHAIR. 

There is probably no nation more 
strenuous in upholding the national spirit than 
the Welsh, and it is extremely interesting to 
notice how important in the maintenance of the 
instincts of the race is the tradition of the 
national music. Anyone familiar with the 
charming Principality knows how every village 
possesses its choir, and how keenly the choirs 
vie one with another in musical excellence. It 
is difficult for those who live on the English side 
of the border to realise the position of real 
importance occupied by the* Welsh bards, but a 
visit to any of the numerous Eisteddfods soon 
makes clear the importance the Welsh attach 


to this dignity. All these facts lend an interest 
to the sketch of the Bardic Chair presented at 
the last Welsh Eisteddfod. Looking at the 
chair purely as an artistic product, it is curious 
to notice how distinctly modern tendencies have 



The Bardic Chair, presented at the last Welsh Eisteddfod. 


affected this piece of furniture, though to do with 
so ancient an institution. These circumstances, 
however, are made the less unexpected by the 
recollection of the fact that the New Art 
undoubtedly draws a great deal of its inspira¬ 
tion from the Celtic style. 

OO D-C A RV1N G. 

Owing to the great pressure on our 
space for this issue, it has been found impossible to 
insert the next of the wood-carving articles, w hich 
should have dealt with scratch carving. The series 
will, however, be resumed in our next issue. 


















SECOND PRIZE COMPETITION. 


First Prize. 


The “ Pyro ” Machine. 


Second Prize. 

The “ Popular ” Machine. 


Filth. Sixth, & Seventh Prizes. 

Handsome Cases to carry Pokerwork or other Machines. 


The conditions for this Second Competition 
are identical with those set out on another 
page for the First . The date for sending 
in is JANUARY' 4th . 


Third & Fourth Prizes 


Sets of Chip Carvin:* Tools. 

































































































































































































































































































































T HE Home Arts and Industries Association 
embraces many societies for the spread 
of taste and the teaching of art. but 
few are of equal interest to the well-known 
classes held at Leighton Buzzard under the 


three students to whom tooled and embossed 
leather-work was taught. By 1893 the class had 
so increased in numbers that the Leighton 
Temperance Hall was taken, and the work so 
prospered that wood-carving classes were added, 



Miss Bassett’s River Studio (from a photograph by W. F. Piggott, Leighton Buzzard). 


superintendence of Miss Bassett. It is many 
years now since this lady first had the idea of 
giving instruction to boys and girls of the 
artisan class, who by nature or accident were 
unfitted to earn their livelihood in ordinary ways. 
In 1890 she collected in her own home two or 


under the direction of a professional h* 1 
and classes for drawing and modelling wr.: I 

at intervals. .The next year, book-binding was 
added to the other subjects taught. Exhibits all 
over the country began to bear witness to tin- 
high quality of the w ork produced ; at Leeds, in 
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1891, the first prize was secured ; at Cheltenham, 
two years later, first and third prizes were taken, 
and every year from 1892 the class secured 
gold stars, the highest award, at the Home Arts 
and Industries Exhibition at the Royal Albert 
Hall. Two silver crosses were awarded at the 
same display for the work of the entire class. 
While speaking of the awards gained, we may 
mention two medals and two diplomas won at 
Chicago in 1893. The courage shown by ex¬ 
hibiting abroad—and a diploma has also been 
won at Stockholm—is well worthy of remark. 
Too often, unfortunately, those desirous of 
spreading a knowledge of art, so desirous 
because they themselves appreciate its value, 
possess little business common-sense. Were 
this faculty joined to their excellent discernment 
and real enthusiasm, more would probably be 
achieved than has hitherto been possible. So 
highly has the work of the class been thought 
of, that specimens by one of the most pro¬ 
ficient students, A. Smallbones, was purchased 
for exhibition at the British Museum. The 
Earl's Court Exhibition also endeavoured to 
secure the services of workers in the class for 
making demonstrations of leather-work, but 
Miss Bassett decided, and we are quite in 
agreement with her, that it was 'wiser to decline 
the offer. Her late Majesty Queen Victoria on 
several occasions gave orders to the class ; one 
v'as (or a cover for an illuminated address, and 
another for a binding for a Prayer Book. Both 
oi these were by M. King. It is most gratifying 
to observe that the 1 ethnical Instruction Com- 
muu* Lias made grants to this excellent work, 
the revenue derived Irom this source, and 
iron; the exec ution of orders, enables the concern 
to made self-supporting. In this magazine 
We ^ aVf never ceased to emphasise the great 
importance of a knowledge of drawing, and are 
glad to notice that classes for its study find their 
place in the Leighton Buzzard curriculum. 
Clearly, however, it must be acquired by students 


such as those of Miss Bassett's class by what 
may be termed capital expenditure. They cannot 
hope, that is to say, to make it in itself remune¬ 
rative. At the same time it is of the greatest 
value and importance to them in carrying out 
successfully their decorative work. 

Miss Bassett is, of course, heart and soul 
devoted to her project, and gives all the teaching 
in leather-work that is required, so that the 
grants obtained may be devoted to the payment 
ot professional teachers in other subjects. 
Classes are held- all day long, but naturally, 
those able to come before the evening are less 
numerous than those who take advantage of 
the instructions open to all who come in the 
latter part of the day. The plan which has 
been followed is like this : crippled students 
are given one year of free instruction, and 
during that period their work as a rule is un¬ 
saleable ; after that they are paid in proportion 
to the amount of work executed. The cost 
of materials, tools, &c., is supplied from the 
common funds. In 1S99, the death of Mr. 
Bassett, a gTeat friend of the undertaking, who 
had secured for the use of the class the 
Temperance Hail, caused them to seek other 
quarters. Provision was made by the building 
of an iron studio, fitted as a class-room, and 
erected to the memory of Mr. Bassett. The 
expense attached to this new centre is naturally 
great, and it behoves all those who are interested 
in the extremely important work carried on by 
such a centre to do w hat they can by purchases 
and orders to support this, one of the most 
successful exemplifications of an admirable 
scheme. In giving orders they will have 
the double satisfaction of knowing that 
they are assisting a solution of the great 
social difficulty of rural depopulation by the 
creation of pursuits of interest and profit, and 
at the same time encouraging an art centre from 
which they may confidently expect excellent 
results. 




A VISIT TO MR. J. W. IMORRIS’S. 


INTERESTING DISPLAY. 

We lately paid a visit to the showrooms 
of Mr. Morris, 17, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
W., with a view to assisting those of our readers 



The Basket Cretonne. 


who desire, wisely enough, to select their 
Christmas gifts from that most desirable of 
sources—artistic antiques. Mr. Morris has now 
a very fine stock of antiques, reproductions, and 
also examples of his own work; for, being a 


designer and manufacturer, he is able to produce 
specialities. His workshop and studio reveal 
some very good work in progress, and also 



antiques being repaired, as being an expert in 
such work, he is frequently engaged in renova¬ 
tions which his customers, having confidence in 
^his care and skilled knowledge, entrust to him. 
His carved screens, which are made up on the 
premises, are without doubt as fine a selection 
as is to be seen, and being the manufacturer, his 
prices are practically first cost. The sketches 
show a few examples ol what we saw. In lac 
Mr. Morris has been doing much business, as 
collectors have commissioned him to procure it 
We would have liked to have sketched a fine 
lac cabinet had it not just found a purchaser. 

Mr. Morris has also a modern departmei.t toi 
fabrics, of which he has a large collection, »u< h as 
silks, tapestries, and his well-known ingrain 
cretonnes. The latter he has a great demand 
for, as not only are the designs of the best style 
and quality, such as will stand wear and cleaning, 
but they are extremely low-priced. He showed 
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us one—the “ Basket Design ’’—and we were not 
surprised to hear that he has orders every day 
for it. Mr. Morris has not only a London 
clientele, but a large country one, as customers 
often write to ask his advice as to what to use in 
certain rooms which they describe. He answers 
in a practical way, and sends samples of materials 
with valuable hints, free, of course, of charge. 
His success, perhaps, is greatly due to his 
method. He makes a point of never pressing 
his business, and as his showrooms have no 
shop front and are private, and Mr. Morris 
makes it a strict rule never to ask any visitor 
to buy, there is no feeling of obligation. 
As he wisely says : “ If people do not see what 
1 have they do not know what 1 can do, so I am 
always pleased to see visitors.” He numbers 
among his patrons many distinguished persons, 
hut, of course, will not advertise the names. 
We are at liberty to say, however, that he is 
doing business with the highest class of buyers, 
and with some well-known connoisseurs. He 
gives personal attention and makes it a rule 
to satisfy every customer, and it is his practical 


faculty and his care in seeing that clients' 
wishes are carried out in detail that accounts 


A Foie Screen and an Empire Screen. 

for the striking way in which Mr. Morris's work 
has gained public favour. 


An . . 
Interesting 
Empire 
Cradle. 








Shown 
at . . 


Mr. J. W. 


Morris's. 
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^JpHE CANTERBURY WEAVERS. 

It is most satisfactory to notice that the 
work of the Canterbury Weavers is becoming 
more and more appreciated. To the readers of 
The House it cannot be unfamiliar, as it is 
some years now since we first drew attention to 
the remarkable re¬ 
vival in the old 
Kentish town of the 
work of the Hugue¬ 
not weavers of 400 
years ago. Miss 
Phillpotts and Miss 
Holmes are indeed 
to be congratulated 
on their success. It 
is a task requiring 
no ordinary artistic 
enthusiasm, and no 
small business ability 
to re-establish, in 
these days of cut 
prices and keen 
competition, the in¬ 
dustry of hand weav¬ 
ing. But their un¬ 
tiring efforts and 
the patronage of 
many distinguished 
people, who possess 
that rare quality of 
discernment in art, 
have enabled the 
thing to be done, 
and to-day the Canterbury Weavers have 
become an institution with us. They are not, 
however, inclined to rest on their oars. At 
the recent Bristol Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
they gained a first prize for a new material, 
called “ Baby Coating/' for children's dresses, 
made in white wool and silk. Another prize 
was secured for the Canterbury “ Bays ” 


cloth, an acknowledged reproduction of an old 
Huguenot material made years ago. 

Carpets have lately become quite a forte , and 
a lovely Axminster, recently made to the order 
of the Countess of Lovelace, and woven to her 
own design, was a great success. Coats of 
arms, one of which is illustrated, form another 

feature. They are 
made for banners or 
banner-screens, in 
silk, and one of 
them occupied a 
conspicuous place at 
the Bristol Exhibi¬ 
tion. This form of 
art, where the em¬ 
blems of any family 
or city are carried 
out in the proper 
heraldic colours, has 
recently been 
praised by the Duke 
of Bedford in the 
effective fashion of 
an order. Silk of a 
soft rich texture for 
dress purposes is 
being turned out 
from their looms, and 
a novel thing in cur¬ 
tains, with designs 
of the Fleur-de-lys 
and Canterbury bells 
is well worth notic¬ 
ing. The great fea¬ 
ture of all the work is real artistic rich quality. 
Those who are inclined may go to an\ textile 
warehouse and purchase to their heart - onient 
—if, indeed, their heart can find content the 
patterns of which hundreds of examples are 
turned out. For special work the assistance 
of such artists as the Canterbury Weavers must 
be obtained. 



Woven Coat of Arms by the Canterbury Weavers. 
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Art Schools and 
Exhibitions. 


MiSS A. W. Athorpe and Miss M. E. 
Cornford held a small but successful Exhibition 
of Ecclesiastical and Decorative Embroidery, 
and of Wood Carving, on November 8th and 
ioth, at Miss Athorpe’s workroom, 7, Stanley 
Mansions, Park Walk, Chelsea. Miss Athorpe’s 
figure work, which is one of her specialities, 
was much admired, as well as other handsome 
specimens of church embroidery, whilst her 
embroidered diaries and boxes, and oiher objects 
suitable for Christmas presents and wedding 
gifts, obtained a ready sale. From Miss Corn- 
ford’s studio, 5, Wychcombe Studios, England’s 
Lane, N.W., came some attractive specimens of 
wood-carving, especially a handsome music- 
stand, with spirited figures in relief at either 
end. A charming bread platter, whose carved 
border illustrated the process of bread-making, 
received great attention and was soon sold, as 
was also a mirror surrounded by iris leaves and 
berries. There were also coffee travs. frames, 
boxes, &c. Two specimens of deeply-cut 
carving in the Gothic style showed Miss Corn- 
ford's powers at their best. Both these ladies 
give lessons in their respective crafts, and also 
give great attention to the preparations of 
designs for the use of their pupils and others 
who may require them. They are glad to 
receive visitors at their respective studios. 
***** 

The Society of Women Artists. —The 
n*x: rxhibition will be held at the beginning of 
l 9°3 The following are the regulations. All 
works in oil, water colours, miniatures, pastels, 
etchings, black and white, or decorative work 
for exhibition must be sent to the Gallery on 
the days and at the hours mentioned below, 
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none can be received after, viz. Pictures, 
Friday, January 16th, 1903; handicrafts and 
sculpture to be sent in Saturday, January 17th; 
hours of reception, 10 a.m. to 5 p m. both days. 
Regulations.—1. An entrance fee of Five 
Shillings is charged for the works of non¬ 
members, which fee will be retained if one or 
more of the works be placed. Three may be sent 
in for the one entrance fee. The two sections 
being separate, an artist sending to both will be 
required to pay two entrance fees. The fees to 
be retained in each case according to rule. 
2. Works by non-members will be accepted 
subject to selection by the committee—and space 
permitting. Not more than three by one artist 
in each section to be sent in. 3. Handicrafts : 
Bookbinding, ornamental covers, bound books ; 
embroidery, should be framed, may be glazed; 
enamels, in glass cases which lock ; fans ; illumi¬ 
nations ; lace ; leather, cut or embossed; metal 
work, repousse work, chased and wrought iron¬ 
work ; original designs for wall-papers and 
textile fabrics; photography, to be the entire 
work of the exhibitor: textile fabrics : wood¬ 
carving. wood-inlay, turnery, Vernis Martin. 
N.B.—Name and address of artist to be fixed to 
the back of each exhibit besides the hanging label. 
Both to have all particulars clearly written. 
The following ladies have kindly consented to 
form the selection committee for handicrafts: 
Miss Blair-Leighton Miss Rowe, Miss Wade. 
4. Non-members will be charged 10 per cent, 
on the catalogue price of works sold, members 
5 per cent. 5. Each picture must have a frame 
of moderate width. Preference in hanging given 
to gold mounts. 6. All expenses of carriage 
must be paid by the contributors. Only works 
without cases received at the Gallery. None to 
be sent by parcel post. 7. Every possible care 
will be taken of works forwarded for exhibition, 
but the Society cannot be responsible for injury 
or loss by fire or otherwise. 8. Works not 
placed to be removed on the day appointed by 
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letter, at the expense of the artist. It is im¬ 
possible for them to be kept at the Gallery, and 
if not fetched on the daf appointed, they are 
obliged to be removed to the agents, S. Jennings, 
15, Duke Street, Manchester Square, W., who 
will make a charge for warehousing them. All 
notices regarding the day fixed for returning 
the works to the artists or their agents are 
posted to the artists, but the Society cannot be 
responsible for any lost in the post, or not 
delivered through insufficient address or re¬ 
moval, &c., &c. The return fees are paid 
through S. Jennings for the pictures sent there. 
The close of the exhibition is advertised in the 
daily papers. 9. All works to have the name 
and address of the artist and the title of picture 
written on the back. Also name of artist, title 
of work, and price on a strong label which will 
hang over. The catalogue is printed from the 
labels, therefore it is necessary that the writing 
be clear, and also the particulars. The works 
to be accompanied by a filled-up form of entry. 
10. Prospectuses and forms of entry to be had of 
the agents; if by letter, inclosing a stamped and 
directed envelope. All further particulars, as well 
as forms of entry, can be obtained by inclosing 
a stamped envelope to the secretary, Miss 
Fanny E. Partridge, 9, Nottingham Place, W. 
***** 

Arts and Crafts at Southport. — A 
small exhibition was recently opened at No. 2, 
Post Office Avenue, by Mrs. Marshall, of Wigan. 
The attendance was a full one, and considerable 
interest was manifested in the exhibits. A 
marquetry cabinet, with a William-and-Mary 
touch about it, two mirrors in the same work, 
and a poker-worked chest by Miss Schofield, a 
pupil of Miss Brooks-Clarke, were very much 
admired. Basket-making included waste-paper 
and “tidy” baskets, a speciality of Miss Brooks- 
Clarke, and there was a good display of Dresden 
china. The leather-work comprised specimens 
of tinted and stained calf, tooled and embossed 


leather, and in many cases took the form of 
bookbindings, which added a pleasing feature to 
a successful exhibition. 

***** 

The Decorative Arts Association, of 
326,Oxford Street, are holding, during November 
and December, their usual Christmas Exhibition. 
The display comprises (1) paintings, sketches, 
designs, panels, miniatures, screens, tables and 
other decorated furniture, marquetry, wood- 
carvings, poker-work, leather embossing, model¬ 
ling, gesso-work, bent iron and metal repousst; 
as well as (2) fancy and plain needlework, 
including blouses, children’s frocks, millinery, 
&c. Embroideries, real lace work, &c., table 
and flower decorations, and much useful and 
artistic handiwork suitable for Christmas and 
other presents. 

The Exhibition is open all day, and it is well 
worth while to anyone with half an hour to 
spare to call in and inspect it. 

***** 

Owen Jones Prizes for Furniture 
Designs. —The Society of Arts will next year 
offer the usual prizes for designs of furniture in 
connection with the Owen Jones Memorial 
Fund. 

***** 

The Bristol and Clifton Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition was opened in the Galleries 
of the Fine Arts Academy on October 23rd by 
the Dowager Duchess of Beaufort. This is the 
fifth display which has been held by this soviet) 
Last year the exhibits numbered 1,375. and it is 
satisfactory to record that they have now b< en 
increased to 1,565. The exhibition has been 
maintained at the high standard previous!) 
attained. It is not a case of one or two ex¬ 
ceptional pieces of work in a few isolated ciasM>* 
but rather a sound average throughout a bu t 
which indicates how well directed are the 
operations of the society. Painting on wood was 
a good class, and the enamels were so beautilul 
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that they have earned the special praise of the 
judges ; and with the enamels may be coupled the 
jewellery and silver work. In embossed leather 
the general standard reached was excellent. 
In the needlework and embroidery department 
some falling off was to be noted. The photo¬ 
graphic exhibition attracted great attention, 
for it was quite the best, both in quantity and 
quality, in the history of the society, and the 
judges' task was by no means easy. In 
the saloon where the oil paintings were arranged 
there also were displayed other excellent exhibits. 
The judges were Mr. J. N. Barlow for painting, 
Mr. Konody and Mr. Robertson Rigby for 
handicrafts, Mr. Green for black-and-white, Mrs. 
Fowler for lace, and Mrs. Francis for needle¬ 
work. The first prize for marquetry painting 
was awarded to Mr. E. Savory ; in woodcarving 
to Miss N. C. Baker, and in metalwork to Miss 
Helen Smith. The Ickleford, Newton, and 
Fivemiletown classes were also represented. 
Our readers will remember that their w r ork was 
illustrated in connection with the Home Arts 
and Industries Exhibition; they certainly made a 
good show at this display. The Kirkby Lonsdale 
Class and the Porlock Weir classes were also 
to the fore. A noticeable display was also 
made by the Canterbury Weavers, who gained 
an award for their work. In another part of 
this issue an account of that excellent art 
centre will be noticed ; it is illustrated with one 
of the best examples they showed. Miss James, 
of Wideombe Terrace, Bath, gained the first 
pnce (or leather work, and Miss M. Bell also 
>ent excellent exhibits. 

* * # * * 
Proposed Exhibition at Manchester. —It 
ls proposed to hold in May, next year, an Inter¬ 
national Exhibition at Manchester. There will 
room for the world’s latest inventions in 
machinery, scientific research, aerial navigation, 
education, photography, agriculture, mining and 
other industries, and the fine arts. The promo¬ 


tion is in the hands of exhibition experts, and 
already plans and designs have been drawn out. 
If the scheme develops as planned, the larger 
portion of the profits will be handed over to the 
local charities, and more especially to the 
hospitals. 

***** 

Art Needlework Exhibition at Stock- 
ton. —Lady Helen Stavordale, who was accom¬ 
panied by the Hon. Mrs. Gervaise Beckett* 
recently drove in from Wynyard Park to open the 
Ninth Exhibition and Sale of Art Needlework, 
promoted by Mrs. Sowler, of the Spring Gardens 
School of Art Needlework, Stockton, which was 
held at the Borough Hall, Stockton. There was 
a large attendance of ladies at the sale. Lady 
Helen Stavordale said it gave her the greatest 
pleasure to again attend that annual exhibition, 
and in declaring it open she expressed the hope 
that it would be attended with the greatest 
success. On the proposition of Mrs. Ropner, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Lady Helen 
Stavordale for her kindness in attending. 
***** 

Arts and Crafts at Dunfermline.—A s a 
result of the recent Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
held at Dunfermline, there seems to be a desire 
to establish a permanent Gallery of some 
kind in that town. The Exhibition was held 
in the Drill Hall. It is suggested that the 
Baths and Gymnasium about to be abandoned 
in favour of superior premises, might be 
acquired for the purpose of an exhibition. T hat 
such a proposal should have been made, shows 
that this famous Scottish town is not lacking in 
appreciation of the value of art training. 

***** 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
have been awarded special honours at the Turin 
International Exhibition of Decorative Art. By 
unanimous vote of the International Jury a 
special diploma of honour was given to the 
society. 
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FURNITURE AT CHELSEA. 

One can never find too many old 
furniture shops, for no two of them can be alike, 
and we are glad to have added to our acquaint¬ 
ance the establishment of the Chelsea Furniture 
Co*, 4, Symons Street, Sloane Square. All 
manner of old pieces are stored away on the 
premises, or daintily displayed where they will 
catch the eye of the connoisseur. The collec¬ 
tion has evidently been made with 'great taste, 



From a Booklet by the Chelsea Furniture Co. 


and includes one or two frankly ugly pieces, 
which were so curious as to render their inclusion 
essential. The examples displayed are among 
the best of the styles they represent. The 
passer-by in the street is immediately attracted 
by two Venetian figures of negroes standing in 
the window and holding lamps, and peculiar, even 
among their rare class, by their handsome de¬ 
portment. They would be treasures to anyone 
seeking uncommon electric light fittings for a 
ball-room. A chest of drawers of Burr poplar 


was deservedly mentioned last month. Then 
there is plenty of blue and white china, including 
a tureen with cover and stand decorated with 
views of Tangiers, with a border of rhinoceroses, 
elephants, and palm trees. These accompany 
a good many pieces from the celebrated Hewitt 
collection, including some graceful bronze lustre 
figures holding cut-glass candle sockets, as well 
as a large bowl and cover of milky-white glass 
with coloured birds and flowers. The remarkable 
character of the Hewitt collection, and the 
strange stories circulated about the man who 
made it, lend great interest to other pieces 
from the same source acquired by the Chelsea 
Furniture Co. A Portuguese casket, with 
metal mountings, is a curious and interesting- 
item not to be forgotten. It stands near a fine 
walnut bookcase escritoire, the upper doors of 
which open to display a number of beautifully 
fitted drawers and cupboards inside. The lower 
, part of the escritoire, with long drawers, is 
bombe. There is another escritoire not dis¬ 
similar to this one in style, with handsome brass 
furniture. The finest pieces of cabinet w r ork 
being shown at the moment, however, are an 
Italian cabinet in Pietra Dura, with ormolu 
figures and secret drawers, and an old Brittany 
armoire, which w’ould made an ideal hanging 
cupboard. With these must be mentioned some 
sets of Louis XVI. chairs, bought from an old 
Italian palace. Among the now much-sought- 
after u glass pictures,” of which there is here a 
great variety, are two acquired from a person to 
whose w r ife they were given years ago by an old 
man who used, as a boy, to play the fiddle to 
Lady Hamilton. The pictures themselves one*' 
hung in Nelson's parlour. This pedigree is 
an interesting one, and a great point made when 
we were courteously shown round the “museum 
—if we may use the term—was the telling us 
such particulars of each piece, and strictly 
avoiding vague generalities about “very old' 1 
and “very antique.” Among smaller articles 
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we inspected was a great deal of old cut-glass, 
and some etched goblets with curious old Dutch 
mottoes. Teapots, one from the Hewitt sale, 
another of good bronze lustre; pewter in all 
sorts of quaint forms, including examples of the 
rare “ tea infusers,” and a hundred such things 
fill in the nooks and crannies. A speciality of 
this shop is some very effective Coronation 
ware, tea-sets and tiles, with the Royal mono¬ 
gram, designed by the company and specially 
manufactured. This is worth having for its own 
sake, because it is pretty and not expensive, and 
would be appropriate for nurseries, cottages, 
and studios, but in time it will acquire, un¬ 
doubtedly, a historic value. It is very gratifying 
to notice the moderate prices prevailing at the 
Chelsea Furniture Co/s shop, and as they under¬ 
take the complete doing up of houses, the 
selection of wall-papers, and furnishings for the 
rooms, it is obvious that they must soon become 
popular with any true lover of the house 
beautiful who once seeks their assistance. 

CLEANING FURNITURE. 

As the best of furniture will grow dusty and 
shabby in appearance, careful housekeepers are con- 
stantly fighting the approach of age and dirt from 
their household gods in the way of chairs and tables. 
Oak wainscotting and furniture are likely in time to 
assume a greasy appearance, which should be removed 
during the annual house-cleaning by washing them in 
warm beer. To give a handsome gloss, brush over 
with a mixture of two quarts of beer, boiled with a 
tablespoonsful of sugar, and a piece of beeswax as 
largv as a walnut; when dry polish with a chamois or 
fiamR;. jf oak or walnut articles are infected with a 
tnv in>eci that bores holes until the wood crumbles 
* oto ‘ rint * powder, stop its marauding by saturating 
the wood with creosote ; do not allow it to dry for 
several days. 

f furniture is very dirty it should be washed in 
ualer anc * vinegar-—equal parts using a flannel rag, 
<uid then, after perfect drying, rubbed with a clean 

flanne1 ’ and a little linseed oil before using any liquid 
or cream polish. 


If a table bears the tell-tale mark left by a hot 
plate, rub it well with lamp oil and flannel, finishing 
off with a clean cloth slightly wet with spirits of wine. 
Another notable housewife restores the original polish, 
uhen it has been removed by a warm dish, with 
linseed oil, rubbed in with a piece of linen, changing 
the linen until ’the table top is perfectly dry. White 
spots are removed by rubbing them with a piece of 
flannel and turpentine, repeating the application if 
necessary, and in any case rubbing with a good will 
until patience and strength are about exhausted. 

Unsightly finger-marks disappear from varnished 
furniture when rubbed with sweet oil, and from oiled 
wood if kerosene is rubbed on the spots. A bruise 
should be treated with a piece of brown paper, folded 
several times and soaked in hot water. Over this 
hold a moderately warm iron until all steaming ceases; 
if necessary, repeat the process, remembering that one 
application does not always turn out a success. 
Always apply alcohol sparingly upon furniture, if at 
all, or it will destroy the polish. 

Clean carved furniture ever}' week by thoroughly 
dusting it with a new paint brush. If the mahogany 
table that is the pride of your heart shows stains, drop 
on them a mixture of six parts of spirits of salt and 
one of salts of lemon or a few drops of oxalic acid 
and water, rubbing until the stain disappears, and then 
^vash with water and polish as usual. If mahogany 
only needs cleaning, mb it with a flannel dipped in 
sweet oil or cold-drawn linseed oil In rubbing 
wood follow the grain, and do not rub against it any 
more than you would in people if wishing a happy 
result. 

If an inkstain gets upon a mahogany writing-desk, 
remove with a few drops of spirits of nitre in a spoon¬ 
ful of water. Put one drop on the ink. and rub it at 
once with a wet cloth with water, or it will make a 
white spot. Every day a dining-table of mahogany 
should be wiped off with a clean flannel, dipped in 
barely warm soapsuds, using a pure soap to prevent 
staining, and then with a thick flannel wad pour 
melted wax until it forms a glazed surface. When 
cold and hard, mb the table, following the grain, 
until it reflects like a mirror. 

All upholstered furniture must be beaten with a 
cane or regular rattan beater and then wiped with a 
cheese-cloth duster. A grease spot on silk furniture 
is removed with equal parts of ether and chloroform ; 
on woollen upholstery use turpentine. Cane-seated 
chairs require a vigorous scrubbing with soapsuds, in 
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which drop a little ammonia; scrub both sides of the 
seat, rinse, and dry in the air. 

Among the many liquid and cream polishes given 
by excellent authorities here are a few that are simple 
and effectual, but remember the rubbing is the main 
ingredient of every recipe given :—1 wo parts of 
linseed oil, the same of alcohol, and one quart of 
turpentine; to a quart of this add an ounce of the 
spirits of ether. A polishing cream is made ot equal 
quantities of linseed oil, beeswax, and turpentine 
melted together, and used cold. For very old furni¬ 
ture an especial polish is recommended of half an 
ounce of gum arabic and two ounces each of copal 
gum and powdered shellac gum ; dissolve in a quart 
of spirits of wine in a warm place and shake the 
bottle well every twenty-four hours until the gums are 
no more distinct; strain through a woollen cloth and 
rub on with a piece of soft flannel. 

Equal parts of linseed oil, spirits of wine, turpen¬ 
tine, and vinegar form a well-tried polish; but for 
mahogany this same authority declares in favour of a 
mixture of one pint of linseed oil, two ounces of 
alkanet root, and a pinch of rose pink. Let it stand 
for twelve hours; then rub on the furniture, and do 
not polish it off for an hour. An excellent furni¬ 
ture varnish may be made of eight ounces of white 
wax, melted and gradually mixed with one pint of oil 
of turpentine. 

Leather chairs and tops of writing-tables are reno¬ 
vated by sponging them lightly with warm soapsuds, 
and then rubbing on the white of an egg whipped 
stiff. Or, if this seems like wasting the egg, rub over 
the leather a mixture of half a cup of sweet oil to a 
cupful of vinegar; boil together, and polish the 
leather with the useful piece of old flannel. When 
the willow chairs lose their natural colour, it is said 
that a solution of chlorine will restore it. 

Fortunately for artistic furnishing, marble-topped 
tables are growing less in number; but if the owner 
of one, you can remove stains and discolorations by 
applying the following :—Boil together quarter of a 
pound each of soft soap, powdered whiting and soda 
for twenty minutes ; spread on the marble for twelve 
hours and then wash off with clean water. For the 
ordinary washing of marble use ammonia and water 
in place of soapsuds. To polish black marble wash 
it in cold soapsuds, dry with an old cloth, and then 
rub for at least an hour with flannel spread with 
white wax. To remove iron stains from white marble 
try lemon juice. 


If an oil stain disfigures the surface apply to it 
common clay saturated with benzine. Another stain 
remover is made of two parts of common soda 
and of powdered chalk ; sift through thin muslin, mix 
to a paste with water, and spread over the marble 
after ten hours wash it off with warm soapsuds. 

y-^OMESTIC HINTS. 

To dye and renovate worn leather, says- 
the Chemical Trade Review , it must first be 
thoroughly cleaned with soap and water, and 
then after rinsing be made nearly 
Renewing ^ and ru bf) e( j over with a pad 
dipped in spirit to remove all 
impurities which have resisted the action of the 
soap and water. When the leather is quite dry 
we can judge whether redying is necessary or 
not. In any case it cannot, of course, be redyed 
the original colour, but a darker shade, so as to 
conceal the want of uniformity caused by wear. 
For brown, dissolve some Bismarck Brown J 
extra in about 250 times its weight of water, 
and about twelve times as much bichromate in 
twenty-five times its weight of water in another 
vessel. The leather is then just damped with 
warm water, and the bichromate is applied with 
a pad. Finally the dye solution is brushed on. 
The leather is then dried in a warm room (not 
in the sun). If it is not dark enough when dry, 
another application of dye is necessary. When 
the dyeing is finished, the leather is polished 
with a mixture consisting of one-quarter vinegar 
and three-quarters boiled oil. When this has 
well soaked in, a polish is applied if necessary. 
This is made by boiling seven ounces of white 
soap in a quart of water, and then stirring in 
four ounces of butter-milk and three cum t s ot 
neatsfoot oil. 

* * * * 

STEEL fire-irons are apt to get covered wit h 
rust. If they are rubbed with sw eet 

Rusty an( j afterwards cleaned with 

Fire-Irons. 

unslacked iime, the rust will go. 









MARQUETRY STAINING : A STATIONERY CABINET. 


P ERHAPS I may own to some gratification 
at the interest excited by the suggestion I 
gave last month for a simple form of 
marquetry painting with AspinalTs enamel. 
This is my excuse for putting forward a 
similar suggestion for this month—a suggestion 
which takes the form of a little scheme of 
-decoration for a stationery box. The work 
is simple in the extreme. First, the full-size 
drawing must be carefully traced and trans¬ 
ferred by carbon paper to the box. The 
small spot is put along the top, and, of course, 
runs the risk of being obscured by stationery in 
that compartment. The next thing would be to 
sink, with a carver’s veiner, the border which 
runs round the design. I refer, of course, only 
to the double lines in the drawing. Instead of 
this carving, they may be put in with a fine 
brush, but I think the other method is preferable. 
The wild roses and buds in the lowest part of 
the design are then daintily touched with red. 


the ribbons similarly treated with yellow, with 
the foliage in green. I am aware that this may 
be voted a crude 
colouring, but with 
a clear varnish over 
the rest of the box 
it will look ex¬ 
tremely pretty, and 
is free from that 
taint of dowdiness 
which is apt to 
affect every - day 
articles treated in 
an art way. The 
box sketched, for 
those who wash to 
know, is No. 302, 
by Abbott Brothers, of Southall. ! have found 
out by experience that information like this is 
valuable to those who wish to take up such a 
suggestion. Technical Tutor. 




Full-size Drawing for the Marquetry Staining. 















































CHATS ON HYGIENE—IX. STOVES. 


I PROMISED last month to say a word on 
stoves, a subject which, at this time of the 
year, is by no means unwelcome to us. 
Stoves are, however, not so popular as they 
deserve to be, and I would have my readers to 
remember that I am speaking purely from a 
scientific and hygienic point of view in recom¬ 
mending them, being myself, as I suppose most 
Englishmen are, keenly devoted to the idea of 
an open fire. We must remember, however, 
that when a stove is properly constructed and 
well placed, it gives out a great deal more 
warmth than a grate using a corresponding 
amount of coal; for the air, instead of escaping 
up the chimney when it is heated, rises in the 
room and warms the other air by means of 
convection. The stove, like the little girl in the 
verse so seldom recognised as Longfellow’s— 
“ When it’s good is very, very good, But when 
it is bad it is horrid.” It may so dry the air of 
the room as to make it unpleasant for the 
throat, or, again, the ironwork may become so 
heated as to set up a partial combustion of the 
organic dust of the air, with the result that a 
stuffy odour is produced. Certain dangerous 
gases are also generated. Such, for instance, 
is carbon monixide, a very little of which is 
capable of doing a great deal of harm. I would 
lay down, however, one or two important rules 
to be observed where stoves are in use. The 
first is, obviously, a supply of fresh air to 
ventilate the room ; the second is a good flue by 
means of which injurious gases produced in the 
stove may escape; and the third is, perhaps, 
rather a recommendation than a rule, but, 
nevertheless, deals with a point of great 

importance. It is that stoves should be lined 
with fire-brick, which tends to retain heat and 
prevents the ironwork from becoming too hot. 

* * -* * * * 

There is another means of heating, of which, 




up to the moment, I have said nothing, but 
which is one of importance and could not be 
excluded from a series of articles which pretends 
to deal at all exhaustively with the hygiene of 
the home. I refer, of course, to heating by coal 
gas. Though generally used, this valuable 
product has fallen into something like contempt. 
It is tolerated in most houses because nothing 
else is available, but, as soon as electricity may 
be obtained anywhere in the district at reason¬ 
able rates, the chandeliers, designed to supply a 
light which was a marvel in its time and has 
been a great blessing, will have small fittings 
attached to them, or will be entirely replaced to 
accommodate the needs of the electric light. 
In fact, in matters of this kind, the proverb is 
true that we turn our face to the rising sun. As 
a method of heating, however, electricity is not 
so generally used, although no doubt in time it 
will be. Consequently, gas heating may be 
considered the latest and most improved 
method; and I propose to deal with it briefly- 
I am aware that in the minds of many people 
there are strong objections to its use, but here 
again I would point out that if only the proper 
precautions were taken, and the best class 
of stoves known and understood, coal gas 
would be recognised as a most important and,, 
in fact, in every way a desirable method of 
warming. 

Several persons of my acquaintance and of 
some experience use it entirely throughout the 
house, and, having thoroughly grasped its 
principles themselves, have taught them to their 
servants, and found it in every way satisfac torv 
We must always remember that in using coal a 
number of valuable by-products are lost and 
this fact accounts for gas heating not being so 
expensive comparatively. Hygeia. 

(These articles commenced in April. Back Nos. front 
the Publisher .) 
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A WONDERFUL piece of carpet work, 
dated 1500, is preserved at Liine, an old nunnery 
near Liineburg, in Germany, which is now a 

An Interesting h ° m< ; ladi ' S ' Th ' 

Carpet. panel has the scene of the birth of 
Jesus in the stable, with medallions 
round about containing seated figures of the 
prophets, the four signs of the evangelists, and 
so forth, together with elaborate decorations. 
The border is still more curious, for it is a 
pictured " bestiary,” with fox, ape, goose, and 
other creatures performing human acts and 
teaching some moral. 

***** 

I HERE is a “ Persian ” rug in the house of a 
West Philadelphia collector, that is woven in a 
strange way. Looked at from the front it 
presents the usual conventional 
f Ug desi S n > but wb en regarded from 
"History ^he left the figure of a woman is 
visible in it. The West Philadel¬ 
phian who owns the rug bought it at a high 
price, for the dealer told him it was a unique 
specimen. He has since found that he was 
cheated. It w’as not woven in the Orient at all. 
The religion of the Eastern rug-makers forbids 
them to use in their designs the human figure. 
The rug is, nevertheless, very charming with its 
pattern of blue and cream, the blue being a 
divan, and the cream the young girl. 

***** 

A skconij.hand furniture dealer living in the 
Hue Beauregard, Paris, went recently to the 
P ^ k auction rooms in quest of bargains. 

Among his purchases was a 


A Fortuat ia • * . « , . 

a. Mattress. dilapidated mattress which he pro¬ 
ceeded to repair as soon as he 
returned home. To his surprise he found 
concealed in it bonds and banknotes to the 
^alue of 30,000 francs. The mattress had 
belonged to an old man who had died in 



apparent destitution. The honest dealer at 
once handed the treasure over to the nearest 
police commissary, and efforts are now beincr 
made to find the heirs. 

***** 

As an instance of how mahogany travels, a 
journal tells of a remarkable Cuban mahogany 
log recently purchased in the London market by 

A Mach an . American buyer, who in turn is 
Travelled Log. sa * d to have disposed of it to a 
- Cincinatti, O., veneer factory. 
The log is practically 20ft. long and 31m. deep 
by 29m. broad. It is perfectly straight from end 
to end, and of the most beautiful texture and 
colour. It may be said to be a perfect piece in 
all respects, there being practically no faults of 
any kind on either of the four sides or two ends. 
The log contains about 1,670 superficial feet of 
extreme measurement, and weighs 3 tons 
ro cwt. It is beautifully figured in every part, 
and is unique in the fact that the figure is 
apparently as strong on one side as it is on the 
other—highly figured wood being strongest on 
one side of the tree. This log is an exception, 
as it appears to be equally fine in every part. 
This mahogany tree will become a much- 
travelled one, few i: grew’ in Cuba, was shipped 
to Liverpool, anc then conveyed to London. It 
will now be earned back to the western 
hemisphere for conversion, and will thus have 
been conveyed between 8,000 and 9,000 miles 
over land and water. 

***** 

The latest scheme to renew health and 
prolong life, reported from America, is a 
vibrating chair. By means of this peculiar 
piece of mechanism it is claimed 
Always! 1 that youth can be restored, 
muscles strengthened, and wasted 
tissues replaced. The principle upon which the 
vibrating chair is worked is an old one. It has 
a heavy rubber seat and back. Underneath that 
is a coat of thin rubber. The heavy rubber 
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contains perforations, which are covered by the 
thin rubber. The seat and back are filled with 
water when the patient sits in the contrivance, 
and then a hammer, which strikes a rubber disc, 
is set in motion. This hammer starts vibratory 
waves in the water, and these waves are 
communicated to the body by means of the 
perforations in the chair. We wonder what the 
opinion of the Lancet would be on the invention 
in question. 

***** 

Fancy Basket-making is the forty-eighth 
of the u Useful Art Series.’' It deals with a form 
of useful employment which has found a great 
deal of favour, partly for its own inherent fascina¬ 
tion, and partly, no doubt, on account of the 
interest shown in it by certain members of the 
Royal Family. Mr. Thompson’s book is a useful 
one, and the practical spirit in which Messrs. 
Dawbarn & Ward’s excellent series have been 
conceived thoroughly dominates this, the most 
recent of the issues. 

***** 

At the recent congress of the National 
Association of Master House Painters, Mr. Lewds 
F. Day read a paper on “ The Art and Trade of 
the House Painter." Mr. Day 
Mr. Lewis F. S3i id that there was a time when 

Decoration. a11 art was decorative, but that 
had changed altogether, for now 
decoration was only a division of art, and house 
decoration only a division of that. Art and 
craftsmanship were inseparable. It was difficult 
to draw a hard-and-fast line between them. 
The moment the consideration of beauty, apart 
from utility, entered into the calculation of the 
workman, he touched upon the domain of art. 
It was all but impossible for a man to carry 
workmanship to its furthest point without 
concerning himself about its beauty, and that 
was art. It was quite possible, nevertheless, for 
a man to carry on his trade without a regard for 
art. The modern change was due largely to 


the fact that, whereas house decoration used 
to be in the hands of the workman or 
under the direction of a man who had been 
a workman, the tendency was more and 
more for the trade to get under the control 
of the enterprising man of business. The 
mischief was not that the decorator had to 
make it pay, but that the desire to make it pay 
so well was so strong that the workman and his 
best qualities were being swamped by the 
necessity for making the enterprise he was 
engaged in pay the largest possible profit to the 
men who were running the enterprise. Things 
were tending nowadays to be on such a large 
scale that the presence of the man of business 
was necessary, and unless that man of business 
was an artist—which they could hardly expect 
him to be—or left the control to a man who was 
an artist, which he did not generally do, how was 
it to be expected that the work done under such 
auspices should be artistic ? Art of any kind, 
he admitted, did not sell best, but it paid. It 
was the best advertisement, it made people talk, 
it spread the decorator’s fame, and perhaps 
brought customers for trade work. Was there 
ever a better advertisement for drain pipes than 
art pottery? What applied to pottery applied 
to house decoration. The good artist with 
practical qualifications and no desire to under¬ 
take more than he could personally supervise 
could always make a living, and, if anybody was 
to be envied, perhaps he was the man. But the 
point to which he wished to call their attention 
was that the house decorator need not be a great 
artist; need not, in fact, have much more than a 
workmanlike appreciation of good work well 
done,, to raise his trade to something of an art. 
if he only had his ideal and the courage of it 
It is this fact that good workmanship is in 
itself artistic, apart from the decorative qualities 
it may or may not possess, that needs bringing 
home to many whose ideas of what art is are at 
present vague. 











RYSCOCOA 


ROBUST HEALTH 
is promoted by taking 
Cadbury’s Cocoa 
regularly, either with 
meals or between HI 
meals. The Analyst 
describes Cadbury’s 
as “ the typical cocoa 
of English manufac¬ 
ture, Absolutely Pure.” 
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Illustrated Answers to 
Correspondents. 


By 44 Penelope/ 


RULES. 

Rule i.—All letters must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and have a pseudonym as well as the 
full name and address of the sender. 

Rule 2.—Separate questions must be written on 
* separate pieces of paper. 

Rule 3.—All communications will be answered in 
turn, but the insertion of either question or answer on 
any given date cannot be guaranteed. 

Rule 4. —As a general rule, no letter received after 
the 9th of any month can be answered in the next 
issue. 


“ Leather-worker ” to deal with the subject on 
which you inquired. 

***** 

“New Zealander.” —1 hope you got my 
answer by post to say that 1 should reply fully 
in this number. I will take the points in your 
letter one by one and give you my views on 
them ; then you can use or discard my sugges¬ 
tions as you think best. If possible, it would be 
nice to have a seat along the window instead of 
the low board for plants which you suggest. 
The low-cushioned plank, only about 12 or 14m. 
from the floor, and with cushions in the corners 
of the window, would form a very nice seat. I 
must confess I have rather a horror of plants 
windows, because they prevent one going 


in 


“ Impatience.” —In The House for Septem¬ 
ber, 1897, there was published a design for a hall 
settle, which, I think, about meets with your needs. 
Unfortunately, since receiving your letter I have 
been extremely busy, and have not had time to 
gee a special design ready, but in the article to 
which I am referring you to, you will find the 
matter fully dealt with, with full-size designs, 
and 1 feel sure the chest there shown will be 
what you need. If you wish I will get you out 
a design for the monogram by the next issue; 
but please write me. 

***** 

“ ART Lover.” —I would have written myself 
the answer to your question, but that 1 thought 
it would be more satisfactory if you would write 
direct to Miss Torrens, of 16, High Street, 
Belfast. Miss Torrens is quite a specialist in 
this subject, and would, I know, be very glad to 
give you the advice you require. Tapestry 
painting is a fascinating pursuit, and one well 
worth taking up. Your second question you 
will find answered in the “ Lessons in Leather- 
work ” this month. 1 specially requested 


Bookcase, in answe.* to “ New Zealander. 

and looking out. Now, as to the ac< ommo- 
dation for books, I think you will find an 
article I wrote in the March number of this 
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journal will help you. In that case the subject 
was a bedroom. 1 he method there show n of 
arranoringr bookcases of a simple kind over a 
mantelpiece and along the wall is one that has 
always pleased me. About the blinds. I think, 
perhaps, after all, you had better keep the 
Venetians, unless shutters could be managed. 
Here I feel a little at sea, as my experience is 
limited to the sunny parts of Europe. As to 
paper, if you get the sun all day long in the 
winter, whv not have a light blue tint paper and 


. can tell you where to get these made up should 
you wish to do so. 

* * * * * 

“ CHURCHWOMAN.” — I have been expecting 
to hear from you, and pending a line about the 
Credence table I do not see how I can answer 
the question to your satisfaction. 

* * * * * 

“ Ivor.” — The accompanying sketch should 
help you. The pier-glass is certainly not now 
what it used to be. The form here sketched is 



try to work the curtains in cream coarse linen. 
If you get a sufficiently deep cream it would 
certainly form a very cool contrast to the light 
blue of the paper. I do not see how you can 
improve upon your screen arrangement shelter¬ 
ing the sofa. I insert one or two sketches of 
some of the latest things in London with special 
reference to bookcases. If you write to me, I 


a very handsome one, and moreover mad< <>n 
very sensible lines. If you write to me 1 can 
tell you where you can get one like it. 

* * * * 

“ Interested.” — The book on Window 
Ticket Writing 99 is issued by Messrs. Dawbarn 
& Ward, of 6, Farringdon Avenue,E.C., and is 
one of their “ Useful Art Series.” 
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J ETTKRS ON PHOTOGRAPHY.—IX. 

Dear Ethel,— 

We come now to the all-important question 
of development. Probably you will feel a little 
anxious about it, but if you keep cool and work 
methodically, all will be well. 

You will notice that the developing formulae 
supplied by the makers of the plates differ from 
those that I gave you in my seventh letter. 
They proceed upon the principle of mixing up 
certain solutions in more or less bulk, and 
taking half of one and half of the other to make 
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up the quantity requisite to cover the plate 
Put 1 have always thought, and experience 
bears me out, that it is much better to develope 
with concentrated solutions which are subject to 
dilution, for the simple reason that you are 
better able to control the development. 

Of course, if you could be absolutely certain 
of the accuracy of your exposure you would be 
able to work away in one prescribed groove, and 
subject to mishaps all might be well. But this 
degree of certainty does not fall to the lot of 
every amateur. Indeed, it is not always 
attained by photographic experts. Why ? 
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Because of the ever-inconstant conditions of the 
weather, and the ever-varying amount of light 
and shadow in the subjects that are photo- 
graphed. 

Surely you will agree with me that if you go 
slowly you are much better able to produce a 
satisfactory negative than if you rush headlong 
upon one course which may be very suitable for 
one particular kind of exposure but altogether 
unsatisfactory in regard to other exposures. 
Many difficulties can be overcome when the 
developer is mixed with brains. It is not to be 
supposed at the outset that you will be able to 
understand the why and wherefore of this or 
that result in your early stages, but if you care¬ 
fully advance upon the lines which are to be laid 
down, the time ought not to be far distant when 
you will appreciate the little points which some 
people ignore, and cause your friends to ask— 
a However do you manage it f 

Now, if you bear in mind what I said in a 
previous letter about the constituents of the 
developer, you will be able to appreciate what 
l mean when I. say that you can alter the 
character of the negative a good deal by 
increasing the pyro or the soda, or by varying 
the amount of bromide potassium. Of this last 
named I will say at once and dispose of it, that 
while it slows the development of even a 
properly exposed plate, it gives a more brilliant 
and plucky negative. 

I am quite aware that in making this state¬ 
ment I may be laying myself open to the adverse 
criticisms of some men and women of light and 
leading in the photographic world, and especially 
of those who delight in hazy, smudgy images 
which may mean anything or nothing, but I am 
bold enough to cling to the belief that, after all, 
photography is photography. It is not part of 
my task to teach you how to produce extra¬ 
ordinary results which are liable to confuse the 
eyesight and produce a species of mental nausea 
when there is much to learn about how to best 


produce a monochrome picture, pleasing to the 
vision and a compliment to one’s intelligence. 

The formulae; I am going to give you relates 
to what is known as tentative development, 
but please remember that an excess of pyro 
induces flatness, an excess of accelerator or 
soda tends to hardness. As neither result is 
satisfactory, it must be your effort to arrive at 
a happy mean. 

In the first place, for a half-plate negative 
pour into a minim glass one drachm of your 
concentrated pyro solution. Transfer that to a 
graduated measuring glass, say of 6ozs. or 8ozs. 
capacity, then pour into the minim measure, as 
a start, about 200 minims of your soda solution 
or accelerator, put that into the measuring 
glass, then add ten to fifteen drops of bromide, 
and make up the solution to 30ZS. of water. 

Many people use ordinary tap water, on 
account of the difficulty in getting distilled water. 
But there is a middle course which you can 
easily adopt. Take, say, a pint or a quart of 
boiling water and filter it through a special 
filtering paper which you get at your photo¬ 
graphic dealer’s. The paper is placed within a 
glass funnel, quite an inexpensive article, by the 
way, and one which you can easily keep clean. 
The water thus filtered will be free of all the 
chief deposit found in the tap water, and also 
free from the aeration which produces bubbles, 
and may cause you little troubles in the way of 
irregular markings or pin holes in the sensitive 
plate. 

Once again, dear, good-bye, 

Your loving friend, 

Phyllis. 

P.S.—In answer to “ Prim. I know about 
the home-made picture post-cards k oak- 
supply the sensitised cards, which can be printed 
by gaslight. A special article on the subject i* 
coming out in our next issue. 

(These articles have appeared monthly since April 
Back numbers can be had from the Publisher .) 
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SOME FAMOUS 

I NTEREST in tapestry is becoming more and 
more pronounced. Architects urge its use in 
the ^superb homes which are being built through¬ 
out America, and dealers are frantically scouring 
Europe, according to an American paper, for a supply 
to satisfy the increasing demand. 

Antique tapestries are, however, rare in the market, 
and even the men who are willing to spend enormous 
sums of money are, in most cases, obliged to content 
themselves with modern tapestry. There was a time, 
at the beginning of this century, when the tapestry 
weaver's art had fallen into disrepute and antique 
tapestries were not highly es'eemed. Specimens 
whidi to-day would bring fabulous prices were 
relegated to garrets and storerooms. Few of the 
manufactories which had in their time been world 
iarnous were in operation, and the few which, like 
the Gobelins, did struggle on, barely existed. 

Ibe day of shoddy display had come, and paper 
hangings, woven stuffs, and other cheap substitutes 
took the place occupied for centuries by tapestries. 

In recent years a reaction has set in, and men of 
wealth and taste have begun to appreciate the art 
value of the old tapestry. European families kicky 
enough to possess tapestries make much of them, 
and Americans give much for them, which amounts 
o % 

• - . , r-*. ‘Matk . .. 


TAPESTRIES. 

to the same thing. Several very valuable pieces 
have found their way into American museums, but 
the most valuable tapestries on the other side of the 
Atlantic are in the possession of private collectors. 
Mr. W. C. Whitney and his son, Mr. Ham' Payne 
Whitney, are both tapestry enthusiasts, and have 
splendid examples of French and Flemish antique 
work. The famous Henry II. set belongs to the 
elder Mr. Whitney. The Vanderbilts own beautiful 
tapestry, and Mr. McKay Twombly is another 
connoisseur. Mr. Yerkes’ collection probably sur¬ 
passes anything in the States. It was Mr. Yerkes 
who bought from the Princess de Sagan in Paris four 
remarkable pieces several years ago. They were 
designed by Boucher, and are said to be the four finest 
specimens ever produced in France. 

There are fine private collections of tapestry in 
France and England, and most of the great museums 
of Europe own valuable tapestries, the Garde Meuble 
in Paris and the Royal Palace at Madrid being 
particularly rich in this way. Many of the most 
noted tapestries in existence are the property of 
cathedrals and churches. The two oldest pieces of 
tapestry extant are in the cathedral of Halberstadt in 
Germany, and they do not date back further than 
the end of the twelfth century, although records show 
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that the art of tapestry weaving had reached a high 
degree of perfection even in ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian times. Another twelfth century tapestry 
hung in the Church of St. Geron in Cologne; but it 
was divided into three parts, and the fragments were 
sold to the museums of Lyons, Nuremberg, and 
Kensington. Only one authentic thirteenth century 
tapestry is known to exist, and that hangs in the 
German Abbey of Inedlinburg. 

With the fourteenth century came the rise of great 
French and Flemish tapestry makers at Paris, Arras, 
and Brussels, and from that time the admiration of 
tapestry became a mania throughout Europe I he 
Arazzi, or tapestries made at Arras, were considered 
the most precious, on account of their superiority in 
dyes and fabrics, and they were the most conspicuous 
feature of every splendid celebration. Coronations, 
tournaments, banquets, triumphs were made gorgeous 
bv a wealth of brilliant-hued tapestry. Tapestries 
were the most prized treasures of powerful monarchs, 
the most esteemed royal gifts. Thousands of work¬ 
men were employed in the workshops, the master 
weavers received large salaries, and immense prices 
were paid for the tapestries. Tapestry works sprang 
up all over Europe, master weavers being procured 
from Flanders and Northern France, which still kept 
the lead. Italy attained a great reputation for the 
painting of cartoons, and furnished Flanders with 
designs, while Flanders supplied Italy with workmen. 
Francis I., Charles V., Leo X., the Doges of Venice, 
the Medieis of Florence, the Church chapters, the 
municipalities—all engaged in mad rivalry over the 
possession of tapestries, and were willing to pay 
almost any price. Leo X. paid Raphael £ 2,000 for 
the cartoons of the famous “ Acts of the Apostles,” a 
set of ten designs. The execution of the tapestries cost 
him ^30,000 more, and the purchasing power of money 
in that time was four or five times what it is to-day. 

These tapestries were made at Brussels, for the 
factories of Arras were ruined when the inhabitants of 
that town w r ere expelled in 1477. At the death of 
Pope Leo the series w r as pawned for £\o,zoo. 
During the sack of Rome several pieces were stolen, 
but later the Vatican once more obtained possession 
of them. When Napoleon’s French troops entered 
Rome the celebrated tapestries w r ere carried to France, 
but Pius VII. re-acquired them, and they are now in 
the Vatican. 

During the seventeenth century Brussels declined 
and Paris became the chief tapestry centre. The 


famous Gobelins factory owes its name to a family of 
dyers that went from Rheims to Paris in the fifteenth 
century and settled upon the banks of the little river 
Bievre, the waters of this stream having been found 
to possess excellent qualities for dyeing, on account 
of the dissolved vegetable substances which they 
contained. Later the Gobelins associated with them¬ 
selves tw’o Flemish master weavers and began the 
manufacture of tapestry, and, under Louis XIV. and 
his minister, Colbert, the little atelier w r as expanded 
to a Government factory, which became marvellously 
successful. Since then the factory has always been a 
Government factory, and, though closed at different 
times on account of financial stringency, it has always 
been re-opened. 

During the reign of Louis XV. tapestry changed 
its character to reflect the spirit of the times. Instead 
of portraying victories in battle, scenes of pomp and 
power, it devoted itself to Cupids and shepherdesses. 
Boucher and Watteau were the artists of the day, and 
while Louis XIV/s tapestries portrayed his triumphs, 
Louis XV.’s pictured his pleasures. Some of the 
new designs were charming, but in the effort to 
produce delicate effects the artists employed soft and 
fugitive colours. Where the early weavers had con¬ 
tented themselves with nineteen colours, the eighteenth 
century men had an assortment of a thousand colours, 
each subdivided into twelve shades from dark to 
light. The immediate effect was charming ; and 
though, in a short time, the harmonious colour scheme 
was ruined by the fading of some colours, that con¬ 
sideration had no weight with a society whose motto 
w r as “ apres nous, le deluge/* The deluge came in 
tapestry as in everything else, and, though the 
Gobelins factory continued to turn out a limited 
number of pieces, these tapestries were used, as the 
Gobelins are now, merely for Government purposes, 
and did not depend upon the taste of a public which 
had lost all interest in the industry. 

Many of the old Gobelins which were presented by 
the Government to private persons have since enme 
into the market, and to-day they bring very large price s 
and are steadily increasing in value. Indeed, no other 
object of art has gained in value so rapidly n recent 
years as antique tapestry, and those pers s -r: were 
so fortunate as to obtain valuable specimens at the 
beginning of the movement in favour of tapestry have 
made most profitable investments. 

A few new ateliers have sprung up lately. In 
addition to the Gobelins and Beauvais Government 
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factories, France has two private establishments, 
both at Aubusson, employing together about roo 
workers. There are also a few small factories at 
Neuilly. A factory has recently been opened in Rome, 
and another has been started in Berlin under the 
patronage of the Emperor. 

About twenty years ago an ambitious attempt at 
tapestry weaving was started at Windsor under the 
patronage of Queen Victoria. The works were 
splendidly endowed and commissions were given. 
A few wealthy Americans, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
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so valuable to the Gobelins factory. The Bievre has 
now, however, become so impure that the Gobelins 
factory is obliged to produce by chemicals the effects 
which were formerly brought about by the natural 
properties of the water. French workmen were 
imported for the American factory, and found them¬ 
selves very much at home in the French colony that 
clusters along the Bronx. The effort to educate 
American weavers and to make the industry native 
and independent of foreign workmen has met with 
a serious obstacle in the American dislike of the 



More American “Mission** Furniture. 


among the number, sent large orders to the Royal 
" ind>or I apestry Woiks, but extravagance in tnanage- 
mcnt the failure of the enterprise. The 

British aristocracy decided that it could not keep up 
*_tapestn factory for the glory of England, so con¬ 
tributions ceased and the establishment collapsed. 

master workman of the \\ indsor works went 
SO America, and, with the aid of New York capital, 
opened a tapestry factory out on the Bronx River, 
"liich river, by the way, was found to possess the 
same qualities that formerly’ made the River Bihvre 


apprentice system. Tapestry weavers require a high 
degree of skill, and for the first few years an employ^ 
who is a novice is of comparatively little value. In 
the French Gobelins works boys, in most cases the 
sons of the workmen, are apprenticed to the trade. 
The Government gives them a living and an education, 
and when they become proficient they receive good 
wages. In America a boy is in too great a hurrv to 
learn a trade first and get wages afterwards, and only 
through paying good wages from the start has it 
been possible to obtain American apprentices. 
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N otes from bushey: by miss 

CLIVE BAYLEY. 

The rare occasion of a fire in Bushey, and the 
destruction of valuable pictures belonging to 
Mr. Flower, made quite an excitement in the 
quiet town. Pictures belonging to this accom¬ 
plished artist were entirely destroyed, and a 
valuable musical instrument also was lost in the 
flames. 

The fact that the Local Council is very strict 
in its arrangements for students, and that the 
Insurance offices are also very careful, prevents 
the probability of many such accidents. 

A good many artists in Bushey have turned 
their undoubted talents to illustration, and quite 
recently Miss de Montmorency has made a 
success in the charming children’s book, “ Little 
Stories of Long Ago/’ by Margaret Blaikie. 
The illustration to the fairy story is most 
enticing. If (i the fairies thought otherwise” 
about the origin of sunlight and fountain sprays 
to what we humans do, they certainly managed 
to tell their secrets to the artist. Miss Luker, 
on the other hand, the head student of the 
Herkomer School, is making great headway with 
her miniatures, and coming, as she does, from a 
race of artists, has no doubt a great future before 
her. 

Speaking about books reminds me of the 
clever lady who has her book shop under the 
Palace Hotel, in High Street, Kensington. She 
lived for some while at Bushey with her sister, 
who was a student, and her own literary and 
artistic proclivities opened up this new line of 
work for ladies. She found a kindred spirit, 
and Miss Curtis and her friend have such 
a collection of books as must rejoice all 
who are in search of dainty presents, or 
of the cream of literature for their own delec¬ 
tation. 

“ The world of books is still the world,” and if 
I wanted a Beatrice to guide me I should find 


her here—in a veritable Paradise filled with 
choice flowers. There are the most fascinating 
A. B. C/s for children, abstruse philosophies, 
travels, biographies, exquisite reproductions of 
all that was best in literature and its cognate 
art of illustration and engraving—all things up 
to date, and of dates so far away that their 
precise moment of production is forgotten. But 
so great is the eternity of thought that in it a 
thousand years is as one day, and a day as a 
thousand years. 

This is, indeed, the lesson one learns, not 
only from thoughts recorded in print and in 
books, but also in the products of human works 
in textile, or even when it is preserved in fictile 
art, in the work of the carver, sculptor, or other 
artist. Space, too, is spanned by thought, and 
now, by human progress, Japan is on one side 
of the street, and Russia on the other. Certainly 
in the village industries of Russia, in the little 
upper room in Bond Street, one finds time and 
space bridged in a wonderful way. The little 
narrow webs of linen sold so very cheaply might 
well have been spun and woven hundreds of 
years ago, and might be very useful, coarse 
though it is, to the embroiderer. Here, too, is 
drawn thread work, such as I saw last some¬ 
where between Ladoga and Onega, Masur, 
wood trifles, embroideries, and ornaments that 
would make charming presents. 

The silk damasks and brocades which were 
shown at 108, New Bond Street with the 
Bushey Tapestries, and which are designed and 
woven in the same school, were much admired 
and promised to become popular, as the price 
is within the ordinary purchaser’s reach. The 
carpets, also by the blind weaver, found many 
admirers. The London School in Blenheim 
Street has never been busier, and its foreign 
trade grows daily. Pieces from its looms and 
wheels go out to the prairies of America and the 
wilds of Africa, to Italy, Germany, as well as 
Ireland. 
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N OT the least charming of modern styles 
in furnishing undoubtedly owes much 
of its inspiration to L Art Nouveau 
of our neighbours. The accompanying illus¬ 
trations show one or two typical and choice 


upon its rectilinear contour. The manner, 
again, in which the upholstery has been 
treated, speaks volumes for the taste of the 
designer. Certainly the very straight style, 
free from ornament and making an appeal 


A Wardrobe in the 
Latest Style. 


rather for its obvious soundness, has many 
merits, and while restful colourings are used 
in it will hold a position of proper impor¬ 
tance; but we feel sure our readers will 
appreciate these examples of a still newer 
mode. 


pieces after this new fashion. Whilst there is 
dignity and simplicity there is certainly 
nothing crude or ungainly, and above all the 
outlines of the various pieces have a vigour 
and force which can never be attained by 
furniture which depends for its quaintness 
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Art Schools and 
Exhibitions. 


Hanley Arts and Crafts Exhibition — 
This exhibition was held just after our Decembt r 
issue went to press. The great part of the 
display was devoted to pictures—notably those 
by Mr. Roberts, Mr Alphonso Toft, Mr. George 
Cartlidge, A-R.C.A , Mr. W. H. Bond, and others. 
Mr. A. E. Lilley, of Wolverhampton, showed 
some Continental sketches of great merit. 
Mr. Cubley, of Matlock Bath, also had five 
pictures displayed, and Mr. Budd and Mr. Harper 

contributed valuable examples. 

***** 

The Somersetshire Arts and Crafts 
Association. —The annual exhibition was held 
at Frome in the latter part of November, 
among those present being Mr. A. J. Good- 
ford, chairman of the County Council, who 
presided, the Revs. W. F. H. Randolph, S: 
Cooper, R. Gordon, J. S. Paige, and J. Walker, 
Miss Maude, Miss Lance, Miss M. Lance (hon. 
secretary), Miss Morgan, Mrs. Gardner (Rad- 
stock), Miss Gordon, Miss Rawlings, and Messrs. 

J. W. Singer, J. G. Parfitt, Vaughan Trotman, 
Phillips, Biss, and others The chairman pre¬ 
sented the annual report, containing a description 
of this year’s exhibition, prepared by the 
energetic honorary secretary, Miss Lance. Miss 
Maude, who resigned her position as hon. 
secretary, was then elected to the council. This 
having been carried, on the motion of Mr. 
Singer, seconded by the Rev. J. S. Paige, 
Miss C. Batten, Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. E. Batten, 
Miss Ford, and Mr. Goodford were re-elected 
members of the council. Letters were read 
from Clevedon and Street, inviting the associa¬ 
tion to hold the next exhibition at these towns. 
On the motion of the Rev. W. F. H. Randolph, 


seconded by Mr. Parfitt, it w as dec ided to accept 
the invitation from Clevedon. Acting on the 
precedent of appointing a- local preside nt, Sir L. 
Elton was elected to this position. The meeting 
closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Goodford for 
presiding. 

***** 

The Women’s Institute, Glasgow— The 
report of the Exhibition of Arts and Handicrafts 
Society* in this institute was, for \%ant of space, 
unavoidably excluded from the December 
number. The institute, which is in Victoria 
Street, has a large membership, and maintains 
interest at its weekly meetings of a literary and 
social character. The exhibition referred to 
included a number of pictures as well as 
examples of applied art. 

***** 

The Society of Women Artists — The 
next exhibition is about to be held. The regu¬ 
lations were published in our last issue, to which 
we would refer our readers. All further par¬ 
ticulars, as well as forms of entry, can be 
obtained by inclosing a stamped envelope to the 
secretary, Miss Fanny E. Partridge, 9, Notting¬ 
ham Place, W. 

***** 

The Decorative Arts Association, of 
526, Oxford Street, are continuing, during the 
first week of January, their usual annual exhibi¬ 
tion. The display comprises paintings, sketches, 
designs, panels, miniatures, screens, tables, and 


other decorated furniture, marquetry, wood- 
carvings, poker-work, leather embossing, model¬ 
ling, gesso-work, bent iron and metal repousst ; 
as well as fancy and plain needlework, including 
blouses, children’s frocks, millinery N 
broideries, real lace work, &c., table and flow* r 
decorations, and much useful and art.-', handi¬ 
work suitable for New Year and other pr - ni- 
The exhibition is open all day, and - is w< 11 
worth while to anyone with half an hour to 
spare to call and inspect it. 
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Proposed Exhibition at Manchester—I t 

is proposed to hold in May, next year, an Inter¬ 
national Exhibition at Manchester. There will 
be room for the world’s latest inventions in 
machinery, scientific research, aerial navigation, 
education, photography, agriculture, mining and 
other industries, and the fine arts. The promo¬ 
tion is in the hands of exhibition experts, and 
already plans and designs have been drawn out. 
If the scheme develops as planned, the larger por¬ 
tion of the profits will be handed over to the local 
charities, and more especially to the hospitals. 
***** 
Messrs. Omar Ra.msden & AlwynC. Carr 
held an Exhibition on December 3rd, at 12, 
Old Burlington Street. The display consisted 
of a selection of work designed and executed by 
those gentlemen, in hand-beaten silver and gold, 
enamels, wrought iron, and so forth. Some of 
the most interesting exhibits were the maces 
and chains, from which section the illustrations 
are taken. They included the mayoral chain of 
Woolwich, in hand-beaten gold and enamels, 
the mace executed for the Duke of Norfolk for 
presentation to the City of Sheffield, and the 
civic mace of Woolwich in hand-beaten silver. 

The design on the Sheffield mace has been 
founded on the traditional lines of the best 
maces ol the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
while the ornament applied has a distinct sym¬ 
bolical or historical meaning to the city to which 
it is to belong. 

I he head is surmounted by a Royal crown of 
ru h but ‘ haste design. On the arches of the 
< rov '" ,< ' 1 the orb and cross symbolising the 
dominion of ( hristianity. Below the crown, 
and inside the head, fitting as a lid, are the 
Koval arms in rich repoussi. These, together 
vith the other arms and symbolism displayed, 
hav been worked out under the advice of 
Mr . H. St. John Hope, M.A., the eminent 
authority on maces and heraldry. On one side 
01 1 he head are the arms of Sheffield, on the 
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other those of the Duke of Norfolk, the donor. 
Midway between these are two \ ork roses. 
The intervening space is entirely covered with 
the oak leaves and acorns, the badge of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Between two brightly 
burnished mouldings in base runs the motto of 
the city, “ Deo adjuvante labor proficit.” And 
underneath is the quaint inscription: Omar 
Ramsden and Alwyn C. E. Carr made me in the 
year of our Lord 1899. 

Owing to the fact that hand processes alone 
have been used in its execution, the University 
of London mace shown has much of the individu¬ 
ality of old work. The legitimate markings of 
the hammer are merely the result of the working, 
and not applied afterwards as ornament. The 
head is surmounted by a Royal crown, the orb of 
which is of lapis lazuli, carefully guarded by 
protecting bands of wrought metal. The crown 
is a new rendering of the old and traditional 
motif of alternating fleur-de-lys and Maltese 
crosses. Inside the crown, fitting as a lid, 
incised in a line of mediaeval character, are the 
Royal arms with the letters “ E. R. VII.” The 
head is formed by four crowned and winged 
figures, kneeling and holding shields of Champ - 
leve enamel. Two of these portray respectively 
the arms and the badge of the University, and 
the other two set forth the dates of its founda¬ 
tion (1836) and its re-organisation (1900). 
Between the figures, which represent the triumph 
of Light and Education, rises the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge, among the knotted. roots of which the 
figures kneel. Immediately below is a knot of 
struggling figures representing darkness and 
ignorance enslaved and aspiring to light. All 
the figures are different, and portray different 
notes in the scale of pathetic woe. Around 
them swirl bands of wrought metal, typifying the 
rush and whirl of the present day. On a 
moulding appears in small incised characters the 
legend “ Omar Ramsden et Alwyn C. E. Carr 
me fecerunt Anno Domini 1902.” 


The shaft, which is of great length, is divided 
into five unequal parts by four knots, each set 
with oblong panels of brilliant enamel, wherein 
fiery gleams of orange appear in conflict with 
dusky ruby. The panels are protected by 
wrought straps of metal. A pleasant grip is 
afforded to the shaft by its being overlaid with 
cables of twisted silver. Above the foot knob is 
a band of incised lettering, setting forth the gift 
of the mace—“ UNIVERSITATI LONDINENSI D.D. 
Henricus E. Roscoe, Soc. Reg. Soc. Vice- 
CANCELLARIUS MDCCCCVI—MCMU.” Under¬ 
neath, in rich bold repousse , are four renderings 
of the University badge, the crowned rose with 
rays in all directions. These badges are dis¬ 
played inverted, as at times this end is borne 
uppermost. The finial is completed by a solid 
spike for resting on the floor. 1 he mace is 
enclosed in an oaken box, which is bound with 
hammered bronze mounts, and has a shield with 
the University arms in repousse. 

***** 

The Home Arts and Crafts Studio.— 
Madame Schweppe’s Studio, at 18, Garway 
Road, Westboume Road, has a special reputa¬ 
tion for the teaching of leatherwork* Wood¬ 
carving, chipcarving, poker-work, and marquetry 
are taught, but hand-cut embossed leatherwork, 
leather staining, and relief w-ood burning are 
subjects in which Madame Schweppe, the 
principal, specially interests herself. A great 
number of examples of the leatherwork executed 
were on exhibition recently, and showed, 
especially in regard to the staining and poker 
work, a great advance on most English work 
* * * * 

The Camberwell School of Arts and 
Crafts closed its annual exhibition on December 
6th. The aim of the Technical Education Board 
of the County Council is to make these hooks 
a practical help to young craftsmen, and anyon< 
who requires proof of the success of this attempt 
should visit one of the annual exhibitions. The 
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pupils of the Camberwell School, for instance, 
showed examples of black and white design, 
architectural design, furniture design, lettering 
and illumination, bookbinding, cabinet making 
and wood inlaying, embroidery, house painting 
and decorating, lithography, masonry, plastering, 
stone and wood carving, modelling and designs 
for various processes. 

The illustration we publish is from a drawing 
by Mr. V. Kell. It shows that while the crafts 
are receiving such careful and useful encourage¬ 
ment, the arts proper are not neglected. This 
exhibition in fact demonstrates what the school 
is doing, under the capable guidance of Mr. 
William B. Dalton, the headmaster, and Mr. 
C. H. Johnson, the secretary, to fulfil the mission 
for which it was founded. 

***** 

The little sketch below is from a casket 
produced at Messrs. Bassett’s River Studio, 



A Casket from Messrs. Bassett’s Studio. 


Leighton Buzzard. An article on this important 
art centre was published in the Christmas 
Number of The House. 

***** 

An Exhibition will be held in Mayfield 
next summer to which all Sussex people are 
invited to send needlework, handicrafts, inven¬ 
tions, &c. Exhibitors must pay an entrance fee 
of sixpence, which entitles them to send four 
exhibits, one shilling for eight exhibits, and so 
on. A commission of five per cent, will be 


charged on all things sold. Brizes will be 
offered for (i) drawn-thread work; (2) church 
work; (3) crochet designs, cotton; (4) em¬ 
broideries and ribbon work ; (5) smocking ; 

(6) doll, to undress; (7) painting on silk, satin, 
or linen; (8) bon-bon; (9) trugs ; (10) best 

article of any sort made by girls under fifteen ; 
(11) ditto, boys; (12) best article made of 
materials not costing more than one shilling. 
Carving only accepted from Mayfield and 
branch classes. Offers of other prizes in money 
or in kind gratefully accepted. All communica¬ 
tions to be addressed to School of Art, Mayfield 
***** 
Embroidery Exhibition. —In the course of 
next spring the Broderers Company will open an 
exhibition of embroidery. 1 he exhibited work will 
be divided into three classes, and the company 
offer seven prizes, to range from £21 to £5 5s., 
for award in each class. The three divisions 
consist of figure embroidery, sacred or secular; 
embroidery, either sacred or secular, executed 
in a frame shaded in silks, or in silks and gold ; 
and embroidery as applied to ornamental or 
useful articles, and applique work or handwork 
(in silks or crewels) shaded, or for the adaptation 
of the greatest number of stitches. Competitors 
may choose their own designs, materials, and 
colours. 

***** 

The Newton Abbot Arts and Crams 
Society’s Seventh Annual Exhibition was held 
during October, under distinguished patronage. 
Much interest was displayed in the work, which 
had been got together from various parts of the 
kingdom. The objects of the society were well 
brought out by the fine specimens of work -hown 
in the various classes. 

Some charming miniatures, which had Been 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, were kindly 
lent by Miss Stratten (Hessle, Yorks) and Miss 
Luxmore (Newton Abbot). These elicited 
much admiration. 
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There was a large display of pictures and 
sketches, the well-known names, Enoch, Robson, 
Yuill, Kitson, Hunt, and many other members 
contributing. I he embroidery and minor home 
arts were well represented, and, in addition to 
these, some extremely artistic and well-exec uted 
enamel jewellery was sent by Miss Wintour and 
Mrs. Barclay; clever clay modelling by Mr. 
Bruce Shipway (Hampton Wick) and Mr. Power 
(London) ; repousse work by Mr. Haslope 
(Torquay) and Mr. Vincent, are only some 
of the exhibits which space allows us to 
mention. 


It would be good to see a considerable 
advance in the embroidery and carving sections, 
as it was observed by many that, on this occasion, 
the usual high standard of merit had not been 
attained. 

It is impossible in so short a space to do 
justice to all the exhibits deserving of mention. 
In conclusion we will add that the Society 
looks to the support of all who so ably 
assisted and contributed, that the Eighth 
Annual Exhibition, to be held probably next 
autumn, may show a marked advance on those 
of previous years. 


MESSRS. HARRIS’S SALE. 


I I is hardly necessary to say that the special 
display being made by Messrs. Jon. Harris 
& Sons, of 25, Old Bond Street, is well 
worth inspecting. Their exhibitions invariably 
are ; but at this one, apart from the general 
teatures of interest, there are certain special 
pieces deserving of more than passing note. 
The first to mention is the “ Torquay/’ a very 
beautiful embroidered circular mirror frame. 
The basis is either cream satin or hand-made 
linen, and the embroidery is executed in very 
soft shades of flax, in fact, the work is calculated 
to make the ‘‘Torquay” a very special and 
desirable pattern. The “ Love in a Mist” table 
centre is worked on white satin in natural 
shades of flax. It is one of the most beautiful 
ol lh< many delightful examples we have had 
th< pleasure from time to time of inspecting at 
th< rooms Among the New Year novelties 
attracting attention is the “One Day Diary.” 
Tht^ title, it should be explained, does not mean 
that the diary is only arranged for the events of 
one day, but that each day has a page to itself. 
The diary is covered with art linen and 
embroidered in various designs. It is very 
handy, useful for note taking, and extremely 
moderate in price. Among nursery embroideries 


the “Crawlers” have been mentioned before. 

I hey are of white blanketing with animals in 
red linen applique . Blue animals may also be 
had in great variety. 

The telegram forms with duplicate sheet for 
retention of copy, arranged to hang with 
movable stiff back covered with art linen, and 
each one having a carbon sheet and pencil 
supplied, form a fascinating New Year’s novelty. 
The little tea trays in green wicker work are 
very pretty. The Shamrock,” a tray in the shape 
of the shamrock leaf, with white linen tray mats, 
embroidered with shamrocks, and tiny serviettes, 
forms one of the prettiest examples of a nice 
idea consistently carried out that we have ever 
seen. Among nursery goods the maps are most 
useful. They are really a revival of an old form 
of samplers, and are intended for outlined 
embroidery. Many countries of the world may 
be had traced and outlined on white or coloured 
linen. The work is completed with a needle 
or paint brush, and very pretty and useful 
it is. 

Those who have an opportunity should 
certainly visit this exhibition. Those who live 
out of London should write for the attractive 
illustrated booklet describing these novelties. 
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JRISH LACE. 

Crochet work, such as that 
in the execution of which our grand¬ 
mothers revelled, demonstrating 
their skill by the production of 
fearfully and wonderfully - made 
shawls, mufflers, and antimacassars 
is common enough—all too com¬ 
mon ! But there is crochet and 
crochet! And the pity is that the 
higher branches are not more 
generally cultivated. It was re¬ 
cently our privilege to inspect some 
of the latest creations in what one 
might, with all truth, describe as 
u fine art crochet,” executed by Mrs. 

Reynolds, of 93, Rectory Road, 

Stoke Newington, N.. a lady who is not only 
extraordinarily deft with the il hook,” but 
possesses the faculty of designing the most 
delightful schemes capable of being carried into 
effect by this method. 

Mrs. Reynolds is just now devoting special 
attention to Irish lace, and we are glad to be 


Antimacassar in Macrame Thread. 

able to illustrate an example of her work in that 
direction, designed and entirely carried out by 
herself, together with an antimacassar in 
macrame thread, with ribbon interwoven. The 
popularity of Irish lace is growing steadily, but 
there are few who are sufficiently gifted to work 
it as it should be worked, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that—apart alto¬ 
gether from the question of design— 
no more skilled needlecraft — or 
should we say “ hook-craft ” ?—is to 
be found than that of Mrs. Reynolds. 
Everything that can be done with the 
crochet hook—table centres, toilet 
mats, sideboard cloths, and the like 
—this lady can do, while, so far 
as the adornment of feminine wear¬ 
ing apparel is concerned, those 
who can boast of the possession of 
her w'ork may deem themseh*,^ 
fortunate. 

We may say, in conclusion that 
we are heartily glad to notice any 
effort to restore handw r ork in lace 
to its pristine position of glory. 


A Collar in Irish I.ace. 
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A FRET-CUT PANEL. 

Fret-cutting is as easy with metal as with 
wood, and although I may be considered prejudiced in 
favour of the former, I certainly do think the results 
obtained with it are more beautiful. Indeed, it is not a 
little surprisingthatthis really charming form of amateur 
work is still comparatively so unknown. An ordinary 
fret-saw will do excellently for the work, and with 
care the best results are obtainable. The little pan-1 
given in the sketch below contains no repousse, but 


Hu rt iy the simple culling through, so that it should 
present no difficulty whatever, even to real novices at 
If executed in copper, it could be 
duplicated, and used for the front and back of a 
> , 1 n notebook or blotter. On a fumed oak cover 
or a F Teen this cut-through copper would be 
delightful. Another excellent way of applying it for 
sonU: similar purpose would be on a black wood with 
a background of red material slightly stuffed, so as 
to protrude through the open portions of the design, 
in either of the cases named the design might be 

VOL. XII.-Q 


enlarged as required. A very dainty effect of the 
same size, however, could be got by working the 
thm material obtained for copper modelling. This 
copper can be cut easily with any scissors, and if 
this design were transferred to such a piece outlined 
upon it, and then carefully cut out with scissors, 
it could be applied to a wooden surface most 
successfully. The method of fixing would be 
with small brads driven through at the proper 
points. This forms part of the fixture. The other 
part is supplied by a thin coating of Seccotine 


put over the metal. If the latter is held down for 
a minute or two till the Seccotine becomes 
tacky, this useful adhesive will hold the thin copper 
tight. 

I am assuming, in this case, that the metal has 
been put down on stained wood. Of course, if some 
material is put under, the brads alone will l>e 
employed. The design is so arranged that the 
borders at the side may be omitted, thus varying 
considerably its proportions. 



Full-siae Drawing- for Fretted Metal. 


Metalworker. 
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HE SERVANT PROBLEM. 


Martini’s Employment Agency is 
making a step towards the solving ot the 
domestic servant problem. Young men of 
respectable parentage come over from 1-ranee, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy in fact, every 
country in Europe, and take situations as what 
are practically domestic servants. 

They are willing to come for 5s. or 6s. a week, 
and in twelve months after, having learnt the 
language and been thoroughly versed in English 
domestic life, they return to their native country 


to impart the knowledge thus gained to others. 

Over 5,500 were thus employed last year, 
says the Morning Leader. The benefit gained 
is mutual, the masters securing good servants at 
a cheap rate and the servants gaining knowledge 
and experience as well as a good home. 

Mr. Martini wishes it to be understood that 
the young foreigners are not ousting the British 
servant girl, but are only meeting the deficiency 
of servants of all classes. 
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OSSIP. 


A NEW floor covering was described at 

a recent meeting of the public health officers of 

Ohio by Mr. Karl Langenbeck, superintendent 

of the Mosaic Tile Company, 

Dentistry and Janesville. The basis of the cover- 
Parquet. . 

ing is an oxy-chloride magnesia 
cement allied to the zincoxy-chloride used by den¬ 
tists. It sets very hard and dense, even taking 
a polish in so doing. It is mixed with cork 
powder or, better, pine or maple sawdust, and 
spread on the floor, rubbed down, varnished, 
and polished like any wood. It is pliable and 
tenacious, hence its name, “ Plicaro,” and can 
be used directly on the top of the plank floor¬ 
ing of a room. It is adhesive, and conse¬ 
quently tile mosaic stones are set in it, its 
pliability possessing many advantages. 


P rize competition. 

Attention is drawn to the extension of time and 


the modification of Rule 4. 

As announced last month, several valuable prizes 
will be offered in this competition. In order to 
make it as comprehensive as possible the prizes 
are offered for the best designs, drawings, or photo¬ 
graphs of decorative work. Original designers may 
send in sketches. Those who can draw may send 
copies; and craftsmen, photographs of the work they 
have done. Line drawings in ink are the most 
acceptable form, but coloured drawings, wash 
pictures, and photographs are eligible. It will be 
seen that though the competition involves artistic 
skill, it is not necessarily confined to one branch of 
art workers. Even working drawings may be sent in, 
however rough, and will be considered on the merits 
of the design they bear. 

The rules are as follows :— 

1. The drawing or design must reach the Editor 
of The House, 8, Finsbury Square, not later than 
January roth, 1903. The packet must be pre¬ 
paid, and marked plainly on the outside “ Prize 
Competition.” 

2. The design or drawing must have marked on it, 
or bear on a securely-attached label, a pseudonym. 
(The coupon may be used for this purpose, see 
Rule 6 ) An envelope should be sent with the same 
pseudonym written outside, and enclosing a sheet 
stating the real name and address of the competitor, 
and a note of how many stamps, if any, are forwarded 


for return postage, 

3. The Editor has the right to use designs which 
gain prizes, without special payment, and others on 
payment of ten shillings to their artists. 

4. Unsuccessful work will be returned w ithin fifteen 
days from the last day of entry if sufficient stamps are 
enclosed and a proper return wrapper sent where 
necessary. Successful v’ork will not be returned 
unless in special circumstances. 

5. All entries must be accompanied by a coupon, 
which will be found among the advertisements. 
Competitors may send in any number of entries 
provided that one coupon is attached to eacu 

6. The coupon should be cut out and .-tuck on : 
back of the drawing. Space is provided on it for the 
pseudonym, and the source of the drawing, f not 
original, should be clearly stated. 

7. The Editor’s decision in all cases is final. 





First Prize. 

The “Pyro” Machine, 


Second Prize. 

The “Popular” Machine. 


Third & Fourth Prizes. 

Sets of Chip Carving Tools. 


PRIZE COMPETITION! 


The time for sending in is extended to 
JANUARY 10th . 





































WOODCARVING.—A SCRATCH-CARVED POT STAND. 



A Pot Stand Scratch Carved. 

hope it may not be too late to meet the needs 
of those of my readers who had expressed 
themselves wishful for it. This is the very 
simplest of all kinds of carving, requiring 
very little experience of relief, and merely 
the use of some simple tool like the 
veiner to carry it out. Indeed, it is only 
necessary to mention that the wood selected 
for this purpose should have no very 
pronounced grain, and to give a design, 
to fulfil practically all the needs of the 
amateur in this regard. Scratch carving 
has the simplicity of chip carving, without 
being confined to the geometrical class 
of design which must set a limit on the 
younger sister, so to speak, of this art. 
In selecting the wood, I would point out 


that it is an advantage to take something where 
the point of the tool is not likely to be led astray 
by a pronounced grain. Whitewood or American 
bass wood are very good materials to hit on, 
and very good also for another purpose of which 
I must now speak, that is, good for taking coloura¬ 
tion, for one of the beauties of scratch carving is that 
it leaves the surface of the wood srAooth as ever and 
prepared to receive staining, which will readily soak 
in a ground cleaned over with a router, being sucked 
up so greedily that no “ surface ” can be obtained. 
A little delicate colouring in a case like this w r ould 
combine handsomely with the simple in-cutting of the 
veiner to produce a really handsome and somewhat 
novel effect. Among amateurs the value of this 
combination is not so well known as it should be. 
The designs fit a very pretty and cheap white wood 
speciality No. A K, made by Abbott Bros., of Southall. 

WOODCARVER. 


I N an issue of The House some months ago, I 
promised to give some work for what is called 
scratch carving, and although an article on this 
subject was crowded out of the Christmas Number, I 


Working” Detail for the Scratch Carving. 





















































NOVEL APPLIQUE DECORATION FOR CURTAINS. 

(See Double Supplement.) 


T HE suggestion given this month in the 
Double Supplement, if not entirely new 
in all its features, has, at least, a good 
deal of novelty about it. It is, as the working 
drawings reveal, an idea for applying a cut- 
through decorative border to an ordinary curtain 
of repp or any moderately heavy material. So 
far there is nothing particularly original in 
the notion. It is, in fact, in the choice of the 
material for the applique that I have endeavoured 
to leave the well-known methods. For this 
purpose I suggest one of two materials. The 
first is thin skiver-leather. At the time 1 visited 
the Paris Exhibition in 1900 I think I remember 
supplying, for presentation to readers of The 
HOUSE, some ideas of this kind, and I hope I 
was frank enough to acknowledge their source. 
In the Austrian section of the furniture display 
at that wonderful w'orld-gathering there were 
some magnificent curtains, twenty or thirty feet 
high, leather-bound in a most remarkable style. 
The basis appeared to be thick calf, but on this, 
in separate layers, was ornament in morocco, 
skiver, and other thinner leathers. Is it neces¬ 
sary to state that the effect was most striking? 
especially as the velvet of the curtain showed 
in some of the cut-through parts of fhe leather. 
The work in this case must have been enormous, 
but with the skiver I suggest for the present 
purpose nothing very exhausting is required. 

My readers will see at once from the working 
drawing how the design is made to repeat in 
such a way as not to become monotonous. The 
spot, of course, is for distribution at intervals 
over the curtain. A great point about the use 
of the skiver is that it will take ordinary water¬ 
colour paint. This is a very decided advantage, 
inasmuch as with a light-coloured curtain the 
border may be made extremely rich with touches 


of red or green. The water-colour is fixed by 
means of a perfectly clear varnish, and may 
then be washed. The leather is stitched down, 
of course, with the ordinary button-hole stitch. 
***** 

The second material I suggest for this purpose, 
and one which probably most of my readers will 
prefer to use, is, I think, a medium which, up 
to the present, has occurred to a very few as 
capable of decorative use, but one of which, in 
future numbers, I hope to have a good deal more 
to say, because I believe that a little thought 
spent upon it will show 7 its great value. 1 refer 
to the binder’s cloth, which may now be 
obtained in a number of different shades, many 
of them extremely artistic. This material is 
thin, can easily be stitched, may be washed, and 
will take colour. 

What attempts I ha.ve made to utilise it have 
been very successful, and I may heartily 
commend it to the more spirited needlewomen 
among my readers. I need hardly say that I 
shall be delighted to assist anyone who takes 
this up and will write to me in any of the 
difficulties wdiich may arise, as my experience 
wfith the material may be of service to them. 
The supplement may be laid on to the cloth, 
and the pattern traced with carbon paper. 
Possibly it w r ould be better to outline with a 
stitch, before the ground is cut awa). The 
applique can then be fixed down on to the 
curtain with invisible stitches. 

This mode of procedure has the advantage of 
making it impossible for the edge of the material 
to become frayed inside the stitching, i "hall 
look forw r ard w r ith interest to receiving letters 
from those w r ho take up this idea, and I hope in 
future numbers to do something to develop it. 

Madame Tambour. 




A PIANO SEAT DECORATED WITH BRODERIE PEINTE, 

WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THIS CHARMING ART WORK. 


B RODERIE PE 1 NTE is a combination of 
embroidery and tapestry painting intro¬ 
duced by The HOUSE some two or 
three years ago. The object which is aimed at 
in this work is the production of bright decora¬ 
tive effects in keeping with the modern style of 
art, without the enormous expenditure of time 
and labour necessary in ordinary embroidery 
work. Applique is often employed with the 
same object, but it involves a good deal of work, 
and is apt to be spoiled entirely by trifling 
mistakes, whereas with Broderie Peinte much 
finer effects may be readily produced, if a 
design is supplied, with but a moderate know¬ 
ledge of needlework. 

To begin with, the material used must be some¬ 
thing capable of taking a stain. Canvas, satin 
and many other textiles may be employed. 
First the design is transferred by means of carbon 
paper to the material, then parts of it are put in 
in stain, in colours determined upon beforehand. 
It is in this part of the work, probably, that 
most care is required, as in some materials the 
colour, if carelessly applied, will run. With 
ordinary attention, however, such a mishap as 
this is extremely unlikely. When the staining 
has been done, some idea may be gathered of 
what the piece will look like in its finished state, 
but the crowning features have yet to be added. 
Lustrine, filoselle, silk—or wool for bold effects— 
is taken, and the outlines of the design are gone 
round in the stitch selected. The stems of 
flowers, and perhaps a little shading are put in 
by the same means ; but the embroidery involved 
is trivial in amount compared with the quite 
impressive results to be obtained. The out¬ 
lining of the designs has the effect of emphasis¬ 
ing beautifully, the colours, and if only the 
tints of the threads are selected with judgment, 
very beautiful effects may be produced with 


them. In fact, the various parts stand out with 
all the decorative value of real applique work. 

And now a word on the application of this 
work to the piano seat sketched in the double¬ 
plate overleaf. First, I must say that this seat 
was obtained at an ordinary local oilshop, where 
it may have been, for all I know, intended to 
hold the wash tub, or perform some similar 
humble domestic office. I was struck, however, 
with the decorative possibilities of it, and I 
accordingly had it sent home and determined to 
see what could be done to decorate it with my 
favourite form of w^ork. The material I 
employed was gold-brown felt, with appliqui 
enrichment of Broderie Peinte in purple, and 
green flowers and leaves, and outlined all in 
puce with a button-hole stitch. The bench 
itself was stained brown, and afforded a lovely 
foil to the bright studs. 

With a view to giving some idea of the 
character of this work, the Editor has decided to 
insert in the next number of The House 
(February a beautiful canvas cover for a diary. 
The canvas will have a design printed upon it 
in two colours, and the staining will be executed 
by hand. All that will be necessary 7 for readers 
to do will be to finish the embroidery part. 
This special supplement, will in fact be a 
unique piece of needlework, ready outlined and 
coloured, and only requiring to be stitched in 
one of the materials named. 

Madame Tambour. 


A Bargain in Sevres. —A Sevres vase, made 
to the order of a duke in the eighteenth 
century, has, through many vicissitudes, come to 
decorate an hotel mantelpiece in a marine resort 
not far from Colchester. The tradition attend¬ 
ing the vase is that originally it cost £iooo } and 
found its present abode at three half-crowns. 
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The Ends and Feet of this Bench are decorated in Cc 




















































































































































































































ENGLISH 

HE interest in English porcelain is such 
that we welcome another book on the 
subject, especially when it comes trom 
the hands of so capable and expert a gentleman 



A Worcester Plate, from “ English Porcelain.” 

as Mr. William Burton. In this book the 
subject is treated very thoroughly, and we get 
an account of the introduction of porcelain 
manufacture in this country, the history of its 
developments and the various centres which 
succeeded with what was then a new art, and, 
finally, some useful information is vouchsafed on 
the question of designs. The manufacture of 
fictile products is necessarily so complex and 
requires so much scientific knowledge that the 
technical part of the work has in the past, we 
think, been rather too much considered. There 
is in connection with this, as w r ith other 
decorative arts, the important question of design 
nd the necessity for knowing whence sprang 


PORCELAIN. 

the tendencies noticeable in the work of china 
manufacture. There is as much continuity and 
order about the developments of design in this 
country as there is in the events which marked 
the technical progress of the potters, and it is 
pleasant to find the subject taken up in so high 
a quarter. The golden period of manufacture— 
that is, between 1750 and 1850—is dealt with 
in detail. The important factories, such as 
Chelsea, Bow, Worcester, and Derby, with 



Derby Figure of Lord Howe, from “ English Porcelain.” 
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Plymouth and Bristol, are described in a 
detailed way, and Lowestoft, Liverpool, and 
Longton Hall are adequately noticed. The 
interesting effort of William Billingsley and 
Martin Randall to revive artificial glassy 
porcelain is described from the time of its 
inception down to the present. A great feature 
of the work is the facsimile reproductions, in full 

size and coloured, of china marks. 

* * * * * 

“ Wedgwood. 5 ’ —According to a New York 
correspondent, the Wedgwood Pottery estab¬ 
lishment of England has been engaged to 
make the new service of china to be used on 
high State occasions at the White House. The 
present service was selected by the wife of 


President Hayes, in 1880, and was made at 
Limoges. Mrs. Roosevelt some months ago 
commissioned Mr. Van Henson, the fiead of a 
well-known Albany firm, to visit the leading 
factories of the world and select samples of 
china. The choice fell on the Wedgwood 
service, which was one of the simplest and least 
costly. The design has been copyrighted, thus 
ensuring its exclusive use for the White House. 
It is of simple gold Colonial pattern, with the 
great seal of the United States enamelled in 
colours as the decorative features. The set will 
consist of 1296 pieces, and will be delivered in 
Washington next month. Mr. Van Henson 
estimates that the samples alone will cost those 
who tendered them jooodol. 
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^jpHE CRAFTSMAN-VAGABOND. 

The combination of craft and travel 
has always had its appeal to artists, and an 
article of more than ordinary interest on the 
subject, by Andre Castaigne, appeared in 
Harper's Magazine recently. Bands of jolly 
workmen — the “ companions °—start out in 
companies, rarely alone, to make their “ tour of 
France.° Before coming back to continue their 
work in their own villages, the young apprentices 
go together from town to town to study on the 
ground the masterpieces of their trade and to 
see the best that the genius of their ancestors has 
produced. It is the poetic phase, the voyage of 
adventures, the “ knight-errantry ° of the work¬ 
man. He earns his living en route ^ perfects 
himself in his profession, learns from one master 
and another, sees, compares, studies, admires. 
He gathers his humble harvest of souvenirs and 
impressions, enjoys the full vigour of his early 
years, and passes his youth along the sunny 
highways. Unfortunately, there is disagreement 
among the “societies. 0 In everything there is 
found a pretext for quarrels. Two companies 
meet on the road. The two leaders — the 
“master companions°—stop at twenty paces 
from each other. “ Halt! ° says one. “ Halt! ° 
cries the other. “What trade ?° “Carpenter. 
And you ? 99 “ Stonecutter, companion ! }> 

Companion. 0 “ Your society, country ? ° 
And, according to the reply, they drink from the 
same gourd or fight. The merry “ companions, 0 
seated around the table of the inn, had no 
murder on their conscience. They had simply 
“ held firm ° just now before coming in merely to 
limber their muscles. A band of carpenters had 
disputed their way—theirs, the “ loups-garoux.° 
Ah, mais ! people must learn, of course. You 
saw how the “ enfants du Maitre Jacques 0 drove 
them back? Envoles les charpentiers! They 
travelled through the provinces. They roused 
the villages through which they passed arm in 


arm, their colours waving from the ends of their 
canes. They visited Chartres and saw its 
cathedral, that seems to shelter a covey of 
houses under its wings, and from the top of its 
triple towers to look out over the limitless plains 
of the Beauce. At Etampes they repaired the 
gargoyles of a steeple that leaned like the Tower 
of Pisa. They crossed the Orleannais, where, 
over the swaying fields of grain, the hamlets look 
like ships at anchor. Then, after the pointed 
roofs of Blois and its slate-covered palace, the 
T'ouraine country opened before them like a 
park. Above, as they walked gaily along 
through the fresh air of the valleys, they saw the 
chateaux, crowning the enclosing hills like 
battlements. They studied the towns in detail, 
filled their eyes and memory with the marvels of 
other days, took notes, felt the overgrowing 
desire to equal the achievements of their 
ancestors, and to be able themselves to bring out 
from the granite, copper, and iron masterpieces 
like these. Their further travels and adventures 
—until at last they disbanded at Nancy and the 
master “ companion 99 remained alone — are 
vividly described, while the several capital 
illustrations form an additional attraction to this 
well-written article. 


Messrs. Adam & Charles Black issue for 
1903 new editions of those two indispensable 
works, “ Who's Who 0 and “ The English¬ 
woman's Year Book . 0 The former is doubt¬ 
less the better known, but the Year Book is 
essential to any woman who would keep in 
touch with the times. It is divided into fourteen 
sections, dealing with education, employment- 
professions, industries, medicine, literature, art, 
music, philanthropy, and other public work 
The latest information is vouchsafed respecting 
everything of importance in the woman - wono 
The events of the year are chronicled, and a 
compact little directory of well-known women 
concludes the book. The price is half-a-crown. 





CHATS ON HYGIENE. —X 







Gas Stoves 


T HE advantage of gas as a means of 
heating is considerable, and, with the 
modern improvements in the manu¬ 
facture of gas stoves, I think they rank very 
high among the various means available. The 
drawbacks to the use of coal gas are well known, 
and relate to the products of its 
combustion, viz., watery vapour, 
carbonic and sulphurous acid gases. The damp 
is deposited upon any cold surface able to con¬ 
dense it; hence, of course, the well-known 
phenomenon of drops of water on the windows 
of rooms in the evening. The advantages of 
coal gas I think 1 have dealt with at sufficient 
length to render their reiteration unnecessary. 
The great point to observe in the fixing of gas 
stoves for heating purposes is that some proper 
means shall be supplied for the escape of the 
noxious vapours. It is in the arrangement of 
such ventilation that mistakes easily occur. For 
instance, where a gas stove consisting of 
asbestos, heated by a blue Bunsen 
flame, formed by a mixture of 
gas and air, is fixed into an 
ordinary grate, the majority of the heat is carried 
up the chimney together with the gases produced, 
so that such a means of warming is about as 
expensive as any could well be. The two faults 
I have mentioned, however, namely, the lack of 
ventilation and the escape of the heat where 
proper ventilation is supplied, are eliminated as far 
possible by the appliances of modern science. 

( >ne ina) divide gas stoves into four groups : 

ventilating gas stoves; 2, reflector stoves; 
d condensing stoves; 4, incandescent stoves. 

hirst, as to the ventilating gas stove. This 
pattern is practically entirely on the model of 
the coal stove described in a previous article. 
It stands near the wall, and is fed by a conduit 
for fresh air and releases the impure air by 


Should be 
Ventilated. 


means of another conduit above. Before the 

* , impurities escape, however. 

Kinds of ,* . . 

Gas Stoves. the y S lve U P a11 thelr warmth 
to the fresh air which comes in 
contact with the channels through which they 
pass. Two well-known types are the Calorigen 
and the Euthermic. 

The second class—the Reflector Stoves—are 
decidedly inferior to the others. There is a 
simple gas flame with a reflector of bright metal 
placed behind, so that the heat is thrown 
forward. These stoves are too rarely supplied 
with an escape for impure gases. 

1 he third class—the Condensing Stoves—are 
extremely ingenious. In them the impurities 
are drawn down towards a tray at the bottom, 
in which tray the water condenses and dissolves 
some of the impure gases. 

The ventilating class includes all those in 
which the heat is produced by a Bunsen flame 
playing on some incandescent material. 
Frequently asbestos balls are placed in an 
ordinary' grate, and some gas jets are fixed 
below. This is. however, almost as wasteful an 
arrangement as that of the asbestos fibre of 
which I spoke a moment ago. 

A very common mistake, too, is made by those 
who surrender the ordinary grate in favour of a 
gas stove and dose up the flue so as to render it 
entirely useless. It is certainly desirable that if 
a gas stove is to be fixed in an ordinary fireplace 
the chimney opening should be reduced ; but it 
is highly undesirable that it should be entirely 
closed, as without the provision of other means 
of ventilation this results very quickly in the 
vitiation of the atmosphere. Probably the most 
satisfactory' way of heating a room is to provide 
a well-equipped gas stove which shall communi¬ 
cate with the chimney by means of a small 
escape flue. In this way the disadvantages are 




c . . ... , r. d .fid • V- -dd, 
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obviated, and we have all the pleasures of a hre, 
clean, and requiring little attention and imme¬ 
diately lighted. 

It will be seen from what I have said above 
that a grave mistake is committed in the kitchens 
of those who allow cooking gas stoves to be 
used without the provision of any metal hood. 
No wonder that in such cases an invention, 
which is undoubtedly an unmeasured blessing, 
should become a positive nuisance on account of 
the foul smell produced. 

A gas stove such as I have described placed 
in a hall is not only pleasant, as imparting to any 
visitor on entry a sense of comfort and warmth, 
but also by raising the temperature of the air in 
the hall and corridors of the house, so reduces 
to a minimum the tendency to draughts which, 
of course, is the result of the variation in 
temperature of different parts of the house. 

There is yet another means of heating, 
namely, oil stoves ; but I have hardly space to 
speak of them. They certainly possess the 
benefits of gas stoves as far as convenience of 
use is concerned, but their disadvantages are 
more numerous as they require a great deal more 
cleaning and are rarely provided with a means 
for the escape of the impurities they create. 

Hygeia. 


L essons in metal - work. — vi. a 
^ METAL KERB AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

It often seems to me, seeing, as I do, so many 
examples of amateur metal-work, that there is 
often wanting a certain amount of self- 
assurance. Amateurs will not permit themselves 
to attempt anything sufficiently important, but 
perhaps the little sketch and a few hints from an 
old- hand will help them to manage this large 
piece of work of practical value. When big 
jobs are attempted, however, the metal- 
covered kerb is a thing they often try to produce, 
and, with a good design, success often awaits 
their efforts. In the sketch, for instance, we 
have an ordinary size kerb, decorated at 
intervals with panels of repousse work. I here 
is nothing particularly difficult in this work for 
those w r ho have followed carefully the lessons 
which ha% r e been appearing during the last 
few months. In fact, it is simply a question of a 
panel, but it has to be carried out in rather a 
different situation, that is, on a large strip of 
metal, which may be a little awkward to manage. 
The dimensions of The HOUSE, luckily, give me 
room to put in all the necessary parts of the 
work in the s’ ape of the full-size working 



A Wooden Kerb covered with Beaten Metal. 
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drawing and the sketch of the kerb. I hey do 
not permit me, however, the advantage of 
showing how to cut the metal and the wood ; but 
anyone who takes to this job in a workmanlike 
spirit will not stop for such a difficulty as this, 
and will find it easy work to make out the sizes 
for himself, and allow proper flanges of metal to 
turn over the wood, and so on. The metal miy 
be filled with solder, to give it strength. Indeed, 

I recommend this precaution because of the hard 
wear to which such a kerb is liable. 

Metal Worker. 

H OW TO LIVE LONG AND— 
MISERABLY. 

A GERM-PROOF house is the latest addition to 
the hygienic terrors of life. It is not yet 
actually in existence, but medical congresses 
are busily and even hopefully paving the way 
for its advent. When it arrives, and everybody 
is thoroughly scientific and uncomfortable, all 
the homes will be single storied, without stairs, 
built on gravel soil, destitute of cellars, with 
concrete and blocks of earthenware “ pierced 
for ventilation ” placed under the floor, and the 
ordinary bricks (i will be superseded by glazed 
and tightly-fitting hygienic bricks.” The roof 
will be tiled, not slated, and the windows will 
reach from top to bottom of the walls. The 
dining table will be of polished mahogany, the 
chairs cushionless or stuffed with medicated 
wool. The walls ought to be made of a cement 
that takes a high polish, can be stained to any 
colour, and washed frequently. Curtains and 
draperies of all kinds will be abolished ; pictures 
will be permitted only when lei. into the cement 
wall ; for artistic touches we shall be depending 
on ‘‘plants of the india-rubber and eucalyptus 
type,” as an American scientific paper remarks 
with gruesome humour. In no room will there 
be corners to harbour dust and bacteria, and the 


skirting will always curve into the hardwood 
parquet floors instead of striking them at right 
angles. 


W 


HEN FOUND, MAKE A NOTE OF. 


Fast 

Colours. 


Thf. report that the Government of Persia 
is about to enact a law placing a heavy export duty on 
all rugs and carpets in the manufacture of which 
aniline dyes are used is of vital interest to all 
importers and handlers of this sort 
of fabrics. The act has been 
agitated with the idea of putting a 
stop to the practice of using cheap chemical dyes in 
the manufacture of Persian rugs, and if it is successful 
will prove a great boon to the industry of that nation. 
For some time this demoralising practice has 
threatened to ruin the rug-weaving industry of Persia, 
if persisted in, and the Government has come to a 
realisation of the fact. The acute newspaper man 
caught on, and the public has been told in much 
exaggerated items of the despicable practice of 
substituting aniline dyes for the beautiful and per¬ 
manent vegetable colours which have made the 
Persian carpets famous the world over. If the 
proposed duty is enforced, it should be effective in 
restoring the confidence of the general public, and 
thus prove a beneficial influence. 


The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company have com¬ 
pleted what is probably the most wonderful and 
perfect automaton ever used for advertising purposes. 

This figure in its mechanism is 
Carpet a c ] e p ar t U re from any previous 

Extraordinary, attempt to produce life-motion. It 
is operated by compressed air, 
instead of cams, gears, and other purely mechanical 
movements. The device is designed for window- 
display advertising of the “ Cyco ” bearing sw< p > 
The Bissell Company spent two years in perfecting 
a similar figure, but were not satisfied ! ■ 

mechanism. The second was attempted wi • r 
results. The figure is life-size. It goes u r all 
the motions of sweeping—forward and backward 
as easily and gracefully as an experienced housewife. 
It finally raises the sweeper, opens and close- tlie- 
pan, holding the sweeper in this position a few 
moments. 





NEW YEAR PRESENTS AND HOW TO SELECT THEM. 


By Penelope. 


N OWADAY S the art of giving presents is 
more complex than it was in other times. 
The token of good will is supposed to take 
some form suited to the particular taste of the person 
to whom the present is made, and herein lies the real 
difficulty of the selection. It is not perhaps very 
commonly recognised, but it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that many of the gifts which pass between those who 
are merely acquainted are totally unsuitable, because 
they do not supply the needs of the recipient. We 
may say that the pleasure set up by a present is due 
to two things: first, the appreciation of the good 
feeling it shows, and secondly, the enjoyment arising 
from the pleasure-giving qualities of the gift itself. 
We are, as a rule, more familiar with the needs than 
with the mere hobbies of an acquaintance, so that 
presents which have a definite use are to be selected 
in preference to those which merely minister to some 
passing whim. 

With a view to seeing what was the latest thing in 
gifts of all kinds, I recently paid a visit to Messrs. 
T. R. Roberts. Ltd., of Upper Street, Islington, a locality 
which is within thirty minutes of Bond Street, by 
what we Londoners lovingly call “ The Tupenny 
Tube ” to the Bank, and the South London Electric 
Railway from the Bank to the “ Angel ,” or by ’bus. 

I made a point of inquiring, first, for something 
really useful. Though I entered the premises with the 
idea that it might be difficult to find anywhere things 
for an artistic mind to rhapsodise over, I speedily 
confessed that, so far from this being the case, the only 
perceptible emotion was an ernbarras dt choix* I went 
firM into the china and pottery department and looked 
round with the object of selecting things that one may 
realh recommend their friends to go and purchase, 
1 iound that the pot and pedestal was among the most 
p pular Mrms of gifts, of which a number in the well- 
' B unman tofts ware were shown. No garish 
: o'; ours are introduced, but the beautiful pieces are in 
rowns and greens and rich reds. My attention was 
speedily diverted, however, to some beautiful Austrian 
ware <>n the most modern lines. The ground is rich 
dark preen, with ornament in brown and lighter greens. 
Anyone in tune with the aspirations of artists of the 
modern school could not fail to be attracted by these 



really beautiful pieces, and I can truthfully say that it 
was with difficulty that 1 pursued my intended mission, 
instead of becoming one of the buyers whom it was 
my object to assist. 

Many people have a sort of vague notion that the 
famous factories w hich produced the well-known patterns 


In Turquoise or Orange Yellow, hy Messrs. T. R. Roberts. 

of old china are now non-existent. Such, of course, is 
far from being the case, and I saw some lovely ex¬ 
amples of Roval Worcester ware on a biscuit-coloured 
ground and charming over-glaze painted flowers, and 
a make of Dresden, too, particularly attracted my 
attention. The ground in the latter is milk-white and 
the decorations raised and gilt. Other of the ware 
has a blue ground with a rich gilt ornament. Minton, 
W edgwood, Royal Bonn and other makes were dis¬ 
played. The last named includes beautiful green 
vases with little portraits, each one oi which is signed 
by the artist. I should say that these types of pottery 
have the hall-mark of the best manufacturers, and are 
most reasonable in price. I noticed also a large 
number of dinner sets in all patterns, and some special 
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toilet sets wnich I cannot omit to describe. They are 
called the “ Nautilus ” from the shape of the jug, 
remarkably convenient for pouring. 1 he sets aie of 
cream, and some have delicate green colourings; and 
another finish, resembling opal, was, I was told, very 
popular. 

Those of my readers who interest themselves in new 
and ingenious forms of crafts would, I know, be 


The lace effect is beautifully preserved, and the artistic 
result is as encouraging as the method is ingenious. 

"O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oorsels as ithers see us ” 

sang the ploughman poet of Scotland. Well, this is 
possible, and in pottery ; for the German craftsmen have 
produced in beautiful pink, mauve, and green shades 
most quaint figures caricaturing the English sports. 



A II .and-pa in ted Trinket Set. 


pleased with what is called fc ‘ Doulton [.ace Ware.” It 
is pottery turned on a lathe and decorated before it is 
hard. Real lace is taken and pressed on to the 
surface, so that the pattern is left on it in low relief. 
Rich colouring is then used to bring up the pattern. 


There is nothing vulgar about these ornament- and 
there is an infinitude of comicality strange t' >rn 
mingled with grace. 

I fear I have spoken far too much on pottery, for 1 
wanted to say a few words on silver articles and 
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presentation pieces of furniture. Among the former 
are the bon-bon dishes, salt cellars, ash trays el hoc 
genus omne. I also saw some delightful silver linings to 
hold the ordinary pie dishes—extremely dainty pieces 
which could be used as fruit dishes in case of 
necessity. 

And now a word as to furniture. We live in days of 
browns and greens, and some sweet little tubs made of 
stained green oak particularly caught my fancy. Four¬ 
fold screens,too. are here at prices which would astonish 
those who have no idea of the advantage of going a mile 
or two to do their shopping. Reverting to useful 
presents again, we have the shaving table and glass 
daintily finished and forming a very useful present for 
a bachelor friend. Bagatelle boards and all forms of 
games are plentifully represented, and lastly I must 
mention an article newly brought out, and extremely 
useful. It is a gas pendant, similar in pattern to the 
“ Surprise.” It is called the 44 Ultima,” and instead 
of having weights, which possess certain disadvantages, 
it is worked with a ratchet and instantly adjusted to 
any position required. There is no danger either of 
an escape of gas, such as too frequently is the case 
with the ordinary weight and pulley arrangement. 

In conclusion, I may lay down the rule that in 
present-giving we should select, as far as possible, 
something that we know to be to the taste of our friends, 
unique in appearance and of real use ; and if I have 
interested my readers as much in what I nave 
described as I was fascinated myself I shall feel 
satisfied. Any further assistance I can render through 
the Correspondence Column I shall be happy to give. 


^jpHE PRIZE COMPETITION RESULT. 

Thi< names of the successful competitors, to 
whom the pokerwork machines and other prizes have 
been forwarded, are: 

First Prize. “Goodhoek. 

( Miss Mary K. Templar, 20, Richmond Road, 
Choiilon-euin-I lardy, Manchester.) 

Second Prize. u Kyno.” 

(J. W. Wilkinson, Esq., 26. Brunton Road, 
Lancaster.) 

Third Prize. “Nature.” 

(C. 1C Hanson, Esq., 25, King Street, 
Southport.) 


Fourth Prize.—“Ipree.” 

(John H. Wilson, Esq., Ingleside Villa, 
Beith, N.B.) 

Fifth Prize.—“ Oswestrian.” 

(D. Rowland Jones, Esq., School of Art. 
Oswestry.) 

NOTES ON THE UNSUCCESSFUL ENTRIES. 

It is, unfortunately, impost ible to refer to all the 
drawings and designs sent in, but the following notes 
apply to some of the best of them. I may say at 
once lhat the judging was by no means an easy task, 
as the standard of the work shown was very high, 
and it was only after considerable care that a final 
decision was made. I should say that the notes I am 
about to make refer promiscuously to the designs 
sent in, and are not arranged in any way in order 
of merit. 

A number of the entries were designs for Venetian 
chairs, among those being a very good piece of work 
bv “ Ginger.” The design sent in by “ What’s in a 
Name ’ had merits, but unfortunately lacked the flow 
of line that is so desirable. The pseudonym of 
“ Shamrock ‘ was selected by a number of com¬ 
petitors. One of the Shamrock designs—when I say 
Waiiington it will indicate which I mean—showed 
promise, but was not sufficiently elaborate to compete 
with the other entries. Of chip-carving several 
examples were shown. One by “ Arbutus was 
good, but here, again, as so frequently, I have to 
refer to the high standard of the work shown. 
- Snowdrop -ent in a design for a carved table top. 
« B. PCs' entrv wa? a drawing for a box, decorated 
with gesso work. ~ Eithyn s ” design was most 
p raise wort bv and '.be drawings were exnemely 

practical in character, but outdone even in this respect 
by other entries. ** Cynthia s drawing was for 
carrying out in poker-work, hut 1 fancy it was not 
most suitable for this purpose, and that it might have 
been more serviceable in other ways. “ Pansy s 
drawing was very good, and in my judgment ihe 
original entry was far preferable and nearer to gaining 
a prize than the copy of which the source was named. 
So “ Pansy must take heart of grace. Another 
of the u Shamrocks” sent a very pretty coloured 
drawing, naturalesque in character, and having as 
its motif the wild rose. The designs by ‘ Metal,” 
whose coupon, thoughtfully sent later, was recehed, 
were good, and one of “Metals entries is 
included under the list of Honourable Mention. 
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4 Agatha** sent a design for the cover of a 
book, but, I think, excepting certain ecclesiastical 
forms of ornament, the motif of the heart is 
a trifle out of place. The finger-plate was 
good, but the decoration hardly filled the space 
adequately. Another of the noteworthy designs was 
by “ Freda/’ and distinctly above the ordinary work 
of this class. “Four-leaved Clover sent a suggestion 
for a hall indicator, to be executed in beaten metal. 
I cannot omit acknowledging the comicality of this 
clever suggestion. Another “ Shamrock entry had 
a teazle introduced as the motif for finger-plate 
decoration. The difficulty that “ Shamrock had not 
been able to overcome was that of making the plant 
fit the space adequately. u Hopeful ” sent designs 
for a Venetian chair, where the motif selected was the 
convolvulus. 

HONOURABLE MENTION. 

In this list are included drawings by ‘‘Crab/ The 
drawings sent by this artist of a music cupboard were 
practical, and the handsome designs which were 
included in the entry nearly gained a prize. Others 
well worth remark were “ Spyr,” who contributed an 
extremely pretty sketch of interior decoration ; 
“ Veronica,’* who sent a drawing with the dragon as 
the motif ; x ‘ King’s Lea,” with a very handsome draw¬ 
ing; “ Freda,” who executed a most minute and 
admirable design for chip-carving; “ Cameo,’' sending 
a design for the back of a book, very beautifully 
drawn ; “ Metal/’ with decoration for a circular metal 
dish ; “Eslaforde/* with a chip-carving design, in 
which most amazing care was displayed; and “Hazel,” 
with a drawing for a panel in the Italian style. 

THE SUCCESSFUL ENTRIES. 

The first prize was awarded to “ Goodhope '* for 
two beautiful designs for printed tiles. iC Goodhope ” 
is evidently an artist craftsman of great skill. The 
second prize went to “ Kyno ” for a photograph and 
working drawings of bellows, decorated with repousse 
metal. The design was excellently adapted to the 
purpose, and beautifully carried out. The third prize 
was awarded to “ Nature ” for an original design for a 
mirror frame in leatherwork. The fourth prize went 
to “Ipree, both for the coloured drawing of an 
embroidered cushion and a set of sketches for a 
decorated music cabinet. The fifth prize was gained 
by “ Oswestrian for a handsomely drawn panel, 
where the foliage was beautifully jput in. 

The Editor.' 


O N THE RESTORATION OF 
ANTIQUES. 

One of the main difficulties which beset the 
path of those anxious to collect genuinely old pieces is 
that, unless they are prepared to add to their museums 
examples in a very imperfect condition, high prices 
must prevail on ervery side. The difficulty to which 



we refer is a common one, and will be fame r to all 
connoisseurs. A cabinet or chest of drawers is found, 
for instance, in a country farmhouse, an is imme¬ 
diately coveted. It is hard, however, to decide if it 
shall find an honoured place in the domestic pantheon 
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because of the very impaired condition of its beauties. 
The handles may be missing, or, if it is a sideboard of 
beautiful eighteenth century manufacture, 
the brass rail to complete it is not there. 

Again it may be an old chest with the lid 
just dropped into its place minus the fine 
old hinges which originally adorned it. 

Or how many handsome cut-through brass 
and iron fenders are consigned to the 
lumber room because the careless feet of 
previous generations have kicked out or worn down 
the beautiful ornament. It is not difficult to 
multiply examples, and, unfortunately, an applica¬ 
tion to the local ironmonger is, in nearly every 
case, fut'le. He can, no doubt, supply something to 
serve the purpose, but any experienced dilettante 
revolts at the notion of patently modern metal, in 
modern styles, on such fine old pieces. In fact, in 
cases like this, the services of an expert are absolutely 
necessary, and, unfortunately, too few know where to 
turn for such assistance. We had the pleasure 
recently of discussing this matter with Messrs. Cluse, 
Ltd., of 187, Tottenham Court Road, and the amount 
of information gleaned in the course of a chat with 
them we hasten to put at the service of our readers. 
Messrs. Cluse have for years made a special study of 
the little known styles of metal work of past centuries. 
Such knowledge is of extreme value, and at Messrs. 
Cluse ? s we looked over a large number of antique ^ 


examples and modern reproductions of old pieces. 
Beautiful Sheraton and Chippendale brass handles, 




little drop handles for Jacobean and Queen Anne work, 
and old iron and armour—bright work for oak chests 
were among the valuable auxiliaries to the connoisseur 
which we inspected. Brass rails for Sheraton side¬ 
boards form another class of reproductions this firm 
supplies, and our own personal experience is sufficient 
to warrant us in saying that such brass work must be 
eagerly sought for, if only it were known where it 
could be obtained. For the repair of old metal-work 
a staff of experienced workmen is employed, and we 
saw a fender from which a piece of brass banding had 
been knocked out by accident, but its place was 
supplied so neatly and exact that it was impossible to 
detect the restoration. Door knockers in antique 
iron, costing a few shillings each, were also displayed, 
and we left this interesting firm with the conviction 
that never in the future should any old piece be 
relegated to limbo merely as punishment for 
the ravages that time had wrought upon it. 


A Ouaint Copper Lantern, by Messrs. Cluse, Ltd. 



























Pages for Amateur Photographers. 


Letters on Photography.—X. 



Dear Ethel,— 

Before I tell you how to proceed with the 
actual development of a negative, let me impress 
upon ) ou the necessity of having your dark room 
light tight. It is not, of course, possible to lay 
down any definite plan of how to 
The Dark ( ] ar k en a room, as so much depends 
Room, U pon the arrangement of the win¬ 
dow, but I will tell you what I have done in my 
own case. 

To the inner surfaces, top, bottom, and sides 
of the window frame there are screwed some 
stout pieces of wood, so that they project a good 
inch or so beyond the window and make a frame. 
Then other pieces of wood were joined together 
to make another frame which is intended to fit 
just over the smaller and permanent frame. 
Cross stays are introduced to provide for the 
necessary rigidity, because the window of my 
room happens to be rather a large one. This 
outer frame is first covered with some sheets of 
brown paper, and the paper covered by some 
black cloth. Of course, if you prefer it you can 
have the outer frame covered with 
And How to stQut car dboard, but that does not 
Make it Dark. sq nea { The cloth covering 

gives an agreeable finish. Let the outer frame 
fit tightly on to the inner frame, and you will 
find that you make the room absolutely dark. 

You may if you wish have a window of ruby 
glass let into this window frame, but I do not 
recommend it. Daylight is very variable, and 
in the summer time occasionally it is too intense 
for poor ruby glass or fabric. Another thing 
against it is that more often than not you will 
find the window is not conveniently located to 
throw light upon the developing sink. There¬ 


fore, I prefer to make the room entirely dark 
and use a red light. 

But whatever course you adopt let me again 
impress upon you to have the room light tight. 

Many fogged plates have been the 
The Import resu j t Q f carelessness in this matter, 
ance of This, j have been in dark rooms at a 
chemist’s shop which have been a positive dis¬ 
grace, and have declined to change my plates in 
them when being from home. 

Now if you are quite certain that your room is 
a dark room indeed, or, as I saw some faddy 
writer describe it the other day, “ a laboratory 
fitted for the purpose,” we can get on to the 
development. 

L^p to the details with which I concluded my 
last letter, you may be working with daylight, or 
with an artificial white light. But now you must 
rely entirely upon your ruby light. At first you 
will find it difficult to see, but in a minute or two 
your eyes will be accustomed to these red rays, 
and you will be able to see what you are doing. 

Now open your dark slide, take out a plate, 
close the daik slide again, pass your dusting 
brush gently but quickly over the face of the 
plate, and put the plate in the 

What to do bottom of the dish. Next take tin 

Dark Room. dish left hand, and tie 

measuring glass in the right hand, 
flood the plate with the developer. A little twist 
of the right hand, the knack of which you will soon 
acquire, will facilitate the proper covering ot tin 
plate. Now subject the dish to a little g nth 
oblique movement backward and forward, and, 
unless you are very awkward, every parti< le of 
the surface will be thoroughly brought under 
the influence of the developer at practically the 
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Experientia 

Docct. 


same moment. If you have any small patches 
uncovered, or allow little bubbles to remain, the 
result will be disastrous. 

Before you do this in the dark room it would 
be well to experiment in the day¬ 
light, or with a white artificial 
light upon some old negative, 
which you may perhaps obtain from some friend. 
1 have no doubt that any one of your gentlemen 
friends will have quite a number to spare. Most 
likely you yourself will have an ample supply 
later on. 

And now hold your soul in patience for a few 
minutes and watch results. 

The first thing you will notice is that the 
plate begins to darken slowly, except all round 
the edge. This lightness of edge is due to the 
fact that that portion of the plate has been 
shielded from the light by the rebate in the dark 
slide. If this light edge does not appear, you 
may take it for granted that there is something 
wrong, probably the result of fog. If the 
image flashes up all over alike pretty quickly, it 
is a sure sign that your plate is over exposed. 

What are known as the high lights, these 
high lights being black on the negative, should 
come up first. Then should come the half tones, 
and finally the deep shadows. If your high 
lights come out very strong, and your deep 
shadows refuse to make their appearance, then 
you have got an unsatisfactory example of under 
exposure, and the result will be a very hard 
negative. On the other hand, if after a little 
time there seems to be a cessation in the 
development, pour the developer from the dish 
back again into the measuring glass, add a 
Utile more accelerator, and once again flood the 
plate with the developer. 

You may then find that the image will come 
out all right. If all is well, proceed with the 
dev elopment until the image begins to lose its 
identity. Don’t be frightened at this, and think 
that you have made a muddle of the whole 


thing. It is all right, you dear young thing, as 
you will presently find. 

When you have carried development suffi- 

And how it cient 'y i3LT ’ throw the developer, 

. , and rinse the plate well in the dish, 

is done* XT , , 

Next take the plate from the dish, 

and either hold it under a rose spray from 

a tap which you must have in your dark 

room, or put the plate into a washing cage, 

which is a necessary part of your equipment, if 

you have a water service at your command, and 

let it remain there about three or lour minutes. 

When the negative is taken from the cage pass 

a tuft of wool lightly over the film side of the 

plate, and then over the glass side of the 

plate, and transfer the negative to the fixing 

bath. 

Some people think it all right to turn on the 
white light as soon as the negative is in the 
fixing bath. But this is bad policy. It is true 
that it may not do much harm, but there is a 
certain amount of silver in the negative which 
has not been decomposed by the action of the 
light, and this has to be got rid of by the action 
of the hvpo. 

You will, therefore, see that it is much better 
to keep your negative in the dark for at least a 
quarter of an hour, until all the free or undecom¬ 
posed silver has been disposed of. 
At the expiration of the quarter 
of an hour you can bring your 
negative into daylight, or white artificial 
light, and as you look through it you will be 
able to say with feelings of great pride, 
“ Here is my first example, and I alone did it. 
What will be the result of your critical examin¬ 
ation, after the negative has been washed for an 
hour in running water to get rid of the hypo and 
then dried in a place free from dust, must be 
discussed in another letter. 

Once again, dear, good-bye. 

Your loving friend, 

Phyllis. 


The 

Reward* 
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C^Ket before. coven*, 


CANVAS COVERED JEWEL CASKET 
AND HOW TO PRODUCE IT. 


Some of the art needleworkers . of the old 
times took a great delight in covering with rich 
embroidery various 
coffers and caskets. 

One of the most 
interesting portions of 
the line Exhibition of 
Ancient Needlework 
at South Kensington 
is that devoted to 
embroidered recep¬ 
tacles for jewels, 
ecclesiastical vest¬ 
ments, feminine wear¬ 
ing apparel, and choice 
linen. 

We do not pretend 
in this article to give 
such assistance as will 


enable the reader to produce anything so 
magnificent as one of these old caskets, but we 
do desire to make easy the production of an 
artistic little casket, which may be good enough 
to find a place on the dressing table of any lady. 

The first step is to secure a well-made box of 
good sound pine or bass wood of the shape 
indicated in the first illustration. The size is a 
matter of taste, but the measurements we show 
by the full-size working drawings. Then get some 
needlework canvas of the most durable kind, and 
cut a piece off which will stretch round the four 
sides of the box (we leave the lid out of con¬ 
sideration for the moment), joining at one of the 
corners. The corners being subsequently 
covered with copper, the join will not be seen. 

Then cut out a piece of the size of the top, 
leaving a sufficient margin to turn over on to the 
flat ed^e of the lid. The lid should not be less 

o 

than three-quarters of an inch thick, because it 
has to carry the moulding, which is shown in the 
sketch setting forth the casket when finished. 

Having cut out the two pieces of canvas, it 
will be necessary to mark off the exact face area 
of the top and sides. Now for the decoration of 
the top. It is simply necessary to find the 


CUn T'e 


i 



























Full-size Drawings for the Canvas-covered Casket, 
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centre, and to trace on to the material the full 
size design which we append. The same 
instructions apply to the side and ends. 1 he 
canvas may be cut up if preferred, and these 
parts worked separately, but it is better to keep 
the canvas in one piece, because it can then be 
more tightly strained over the wood. 

I have selected the apple as our motif, because 
it lends itself so readily to the class of crewel 
work or other stitch which may be employed to 
bring out effectively the colour and rotundity of 
the apples and the graceful curves of the 
maturing leaves. The combination of yellow,, 
green, and russet for the fruit, with a touch of 
apple red to indicate ripeness, and a full leaf 
green for the leaves tending to yellow, and 
turned up with dark saffron brown for the edges 
of the leaves, would make a pretty scheme of 
colour. This on a canvas of heliotrope tint 
would look well. Supposing the needlework to 
be completed, it will be well to attach it in 
the first instance, after getting it carefully into 
place, with a little Seccotine, the edges having 
been turned over, and perhaps vandyked, to 
secure a firm hold on the box. 

It will now become necessary to call in the 
aid of the local carpenter to mitre and screw on 
the moulding, which is shown in the second 
illustration. Such moulding is easily procured 
in some good hard wood. After being carefully 
mitred and the screw holes made for the final 
adjustment, it should be taken off and stained 
dark watercress green, and dull French polished. 

The same stain should be used for that portion 
of the box which is below the lower moulding. 
The canvas is, of course, limited to the space 
between the upper and the lower moulding. 
Four little square shoes, also stained and 
polished, will be required to finish off to our 
design. When the moulding is finally fixed and 
the screw holes neatly filled up, nothing remains 
to be done but to get some of the copper which 
the readers of this journal know so well, cut it 


out to the pattern indicated, and securely tack 
it on to the corners. It remains to cover the 
inside with padded or quilted satin, remembering 
to neatly hide with this finishing material the 
ragged edge of the canvas on the inside top of 
the box. Of course, this design will be equally 
useful for poker work, staining, painting, and 
half a dozen other modes of treatment. 

Madame Tambour. 


Illustrated Answers to 
Correspondents. 

By “ Penelope.” 



“ Impatience.” —I hope the source to which 
I referred you was of help. Before you had 
written, however, a design was being prepared 
and here it is. You will, I know, understand 
that it is impossible in this column to give full- 



Hall Settle, in answer to “Impatience.'* 


size working drawings, but where the individual 
wishes of readers appear likely to be generaiK 
useful, their suggestions are used for an article 
in the book itself. Had there not been several 
articles on carving ready, your suggestion would 
certainly have been adopted. 
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Ready February 1st. 

With the February issue of The 
HOUSE there will be presented . 


A Canvas Supplement 

(9m. by I2in.) 

With a design in two colours, 

in Broderie Peinte. 

Only the outlining in a simple stitch 
will be necessary to produce . 

A Handsome Cover for a 

Diary. 


Jt is advisable to order early as the edition will 
be rapidly exhausted. 
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“Jane/'—T he revival of taste for eighteenth- 
century styles has not been without effect in 
simpler classes of furniture, and the sketch I give 
you of a bookcase with drawers is very much on 
the same model as many eighteenth-century pro¬ 
ductions, although the detail varies slightly. ^ ou 



In answer to “ Jane.’’ 


could get such a piece as this at any good 
furnishers. I can give you further particulars if 
you wish. I quite sympathise with your desire 
to keep the room simple, and to exclude, above 
all, that ornate type of furniture which, especially 
in drawing room pieces, is so offensive. 

***** 

“ CHURCH WOMAN.”—-I think the letter I sent 
you said that your designs would appear in the 
February issue. I am sorry you missed the 
answer last month, because, even when it is 
impossible to accede to readers’ requests, I 
invariably try to acknowledge them. 


f ‘ Marguerite.'’ —You acted rightly in the 
matter, and, what is more, perfectly legally. 
Refusal to obey orders is sufficient justification 
for you in dismissing your servant without notice. 
It is not really a matter of moment whether the 
refusal is tacit or takes an abusive or insolent 
form. The point to be sure of is that the person 
in question really declined to carry out your 
orders. This constitutes a breach of her 

agreement with you. 

***** 

“ Guild Embroidery.”— I think I have the 
very thing you require, although, I must confess, 
it is not a matter of embroidery. I refer to my 
article in this month’s issue on applique. ^ ou 
will find the thin skiver very easy to deal with. 

I am sure there is a great deal in this work, 
although I have not had an opportunity of con¬ 
cluding my experiments. Do you know Broderie 
Peinte? It is a most practical and delightful 
form of w r ork. If you take it up I am sure you 
will like it. 

***** 

“One Who Hopes for Better Things.”— 

I note your very candid criticism and especially 
your desire for the introduction of animal forms 
in the designs. I agree that when they can be 
'well carried out they are most desirable. In the 
next issue a most striking new feature is to be 
added, in the form of a supplement of material 
ready for w r orking. This has been done at 
great expense, and I am sure will be appreciated. 

I alw r ays value any criticism by my readers. 
***** 

“ J. M. F. P.”—I was very interested to rei ei\ e 
a letter from you again, as I remember previous 
correspondence with you. I am very nervous 
about saying what the value of your dresser may 
be, as such things vary very much. Anything, 
in fact, from £20 to £5. I think the pic< e is 
probably of the Restoration period, but the la< k 
of ornament makes it, as you will understand 
difficult to decide. 
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"Chatterbox.” —I hope you got my letter 
explaining why your answer was deferred. I 
am glad to hear from readers, and thank you 
very much for your flattering remarks. I shall 
be glad to see the photographs of your metal¬ 
work when you have done them. A. and B. are 
chairs of the Stuart period. The colour of 
leather you have put on is quite right. The 
chairs look handsome, and are well worth a 
place of honour. I suppose the oak rail in B. to 
have been added shortly after the chair was made. 
Mahogany was unknown at this period. C. is not 
really a Sheraton chair, but a design by Heppel- 
white ; D. I should be inclined to assign to the 
Restoration period ; E., I should say, belongs to 
the same time; while F. is very probably a Bible 
box, and is distinctly Jacobean in character. Any 
further help I can render I will give with pleasure. 
Do you wish the photographs returned ? 


“ CHIDLEY.”— Your letter arrived after the 
Christmas Number had gone to press, but in 
good time for this issue. The small sketch will, 
I think, give you what you need. I do not think 
it necessary to make such a piece of work as 
this too bold. In that, however, you will use 



Name Plate, in answer to “Chidley.” 


your own judgment. You might have the back 
of the panel filled out with solder. This will not 
only protect it from accidental knocks, but help it 
to resist the pressure of cleaning. I quite agree 
with you about the style of the plate required. 


Home, Arts and Crafts Studio, 

LESSONS GIVEN IN 

Stained and Embossed Leather Work, Chip 
and Relief Carving, and Relief Burning. 

Principal: Madame L. SCHWEPPE, 

18, Garway Road, Westbournc Grove. 


Tl?e Decorative Arts Association, 

526, OXFORD STREET (Marble Arch Sta ion. Electric Railway), 

ARK HOLDING A 

SPECIAL EXHIBITION, FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY. 

PAINTING. CARVING. NEEDLEWORK. METAL WORK, 
and all APPLIED ART. Admission Free. 



Art Leather Work. 



ROBERT KELLY, 


the misses 

Maker of Tools for the above Work. 


Mx H &I.WOOLLAN, 



GENUINE 

All Warranted of the Finest Quality. 


Antique furniture. 

Modelling and Pointing Tools. 
Hammers, Knives, Punches, etc. 


China, etc. 

Art needlework and Stencilling. 

30 & 32, RENSHAW ST., 4 33, NEWINGTON, 

LIVERPOOL.. 

. . Write for Price Jbi$1. . . 


28, BROOK STREET, 

Orosvenor Square, H, 

<FIW DOORS FROM BOND STRUT.) 

Telegraphic Address DECORITER, LONDON/* \ 

Telephone No. 5467 GERRARD. 
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“Encore.”— One of the latest things in 
washstands is drawn below. You will see from 
a glance how it works. It certainly is a great 



Washstand, in answer to “ Encore.” 


improvement on the present heavy jug system, 
and if this method prevailed I am sure we 
should have less broken crockery. If you like 
the pattern write to me and I will tell you 
where to get it. 


“ Quo Vadis/‘ “ Encore,'” “Thims,” 
<c RELIABLE.” —You will find your questions 
answered in the articles on furnishing and metal¬ 
work respectively. 

* * * * * 

The best chocolate confections—and to sav 

J 

the best is to mean Cadbury's—are essentially 
the delicacies to which the word distingue is 
most applicable, and the description gains a 
thousandfold in force from the exceptional 
artistic ability displayed this year in the 
•“creation” of Messrs. Cadbury's New Year 
boxes and packets. Perhaps the external beauty 
is intended to inflict a momentary check on the 
determination with which the connoisseur makes 
for the contents ; but be that as it may, the 
artistry of the designers of these covers and 
boxes is remarkable. Rich red with dull silver 
ornament for the “gems”—chocolate-coated 
biscuits; repousse gilt covers; oval green 
boxes with lilies of the valley in relief; cream 
and biscuit-colour embossing set off with faint- 
blue ribbon ; these are some of the patterns. 
Of the chocolate itself we have said nothing. 
Why repeat what everybody knows ? And 
.besides, the subject is too great, and the French 
are right when they say “ Qui trop embrasse vial 
etreintT One must not ignore the limitations of 
language. 





pastime 


THE HOME BEAUTIFIED , j. 


The most artistic and interesting 

Ker WorK and Relief burning. 

Complete Pyrographic Outfits from 8/6 to 8/9 each. 

UfUITFUfnnn finnnc (Sycamore and Chestnut) plain or traced with designs for PokER 
If mi LVVUUU UUUUQ WORK, CARVING, etc., etc. 

PORTFOLIOS of DESIGNS (12 large sheets) at 2/6 set. 

< * . ASK YOUR ARTIST MATERIAL DEALER FOR LIST • . . 

wh< only , frorn— MOELLER & CONDRUP LTD., 78, FORE ST., LONDON, E C. 
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MOTTO TREATMENT. 


I T used to be the custom in Germany and in 
old England to use mottoes, well-chosen 
and artistically treated. We can trace the 
custom back to the days of the Egyptians, when 
the symbol of the church was placed over the 
doorway of a home to signify that all who 
entered were blessed. The Chinese, the Japanese, 
and, in fact, all Orientals, also utilise symbolism. 
Pine trees and storks suggest longevity, and the 
phoenix is a synonym of good luck. On the 
borders of many rugs the motto idea is carried out 
by inscriptions such as : “ May every act of thine 
prosper,” or “May no care torment thy heart.” 

hr the modern home it is only a question of 
>tudv to evolve mottoes that are appropriate as 
well as sentimental; the decorative treatment 
wt must leave to the reader. Now and then a 
line or two in a foreign tongue is not pedantic, 
especially if the furnishings of the room are 
foreign. In a French room, a French motto is 
quite appropriate; in the Oriental room, Oriental 
hieroglyphics. The most decorative type of 
lettering is the Old English or German. 


We give here a collection of mottoes that can 
be used for mantels, for valances, over doorway 
decorations, or in centre panels. A reiteration 
or a repetition is not desirable. The motto 
should be consistent with the surroundings, and 
occupy a conspicuous position. 

The Hall. 

Gebtn su sich zufrieden. 

Schiller. 

You are very welcome to our house; 

It must appear in other ways than words. 

Shakespeare. 

A sicht of you is guid for sair een. 

Scotch saying . 

JLes amis de tties amis sottl mes amis. 

Cead mi lie faille. 

Faille, sla i ule. 

Under the Dinner Bell. 

That all-softening, over-pow’ring knell, 

The tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell. 

Byron. 
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Library. 

Productive was the world 
In many things, but most in books. 

Pollock. 

Every great book is an action, and every great 
action is a book. Luther. 


We should make the same use of a book that the 
bee does of a flower; she steals sweet from it, but 
does not injure it. 

Colton. 


Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 
A book’s a book, although there's nothin' in't. 

Byron. 

My library 

Was dukedom large enough. 

Shakespeare. 

Past ich. so rest ich. 

Das JVerk lobt den Meister. 

German Proverb. 


Cultivate not only the cornfields of your mind, 
but the pleasure grounds also. 

Whale ly. 


The two most engaging powers of an author are to 
make new things familiar , and familiar things new . 

Johnson. 


Dining Room, 

Now good digestion wait on appetite. 

And health on both. 

Shakespeare. 


Against diseases here the strongest fence 
Is the defensive virtue abstinence. 

Herrick. 

Wer liebt nickt Wein, Weib und Gesang , 

Da bleibt ein Narr sein leben lang. 

German Proverb. 

So was hire jolly whistle wel ywette. 

Chaucer. 

Dost thou think because thou art virtuous there 
shall be no more cake and ale ? 

Shakespeare. 

'Tis merry in hall 
Where beards wag all. 

Tusser. 

Across the walnuts and the wine. 

Tennyson. 


Solid men of Boston, banish long potations, 

Solid men of Boston, make no long orations. 

Colonel Morris. 

An dernier les os. 

French Proverb. 

Bedroom. 

Sweet pillows, sweetest bed ; 

A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light; 

A rosy garland, and a weary head. 

Sir Philip Sydney. 

Put out the light, 

Toil comes with the morning, 

And rest with the night. 

Longfellow. 

Our little life is rounded by a sleep. 

Shakespeare. 

Mein Nest is/ das best. 

German Proverb. 

Blessed be the man who invented sleep. 

Don Quixote. 

Gude nicht, and joy be wi’ you. 

Lady Nairne. 

Oh, bed ! bed ! bed ! delicious bed ! 

That Heaven upon earth to the weary head. 

Hood. 

A aucun les biens viennent en dormant. 

French Proverb. 

Fader og Moder ere gode, end er Gud bedre. 

Danish Proverb. 

Nursery. 

Wee Willie Winkie rins through the toun, 

Upstairs and dounstairs, in his nicht goun, 

Tidin’ at the window, cryin' at the lock, 

“Are the weans in their bed, for it’s nou ten o’clock ? 

Miller . 

Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise 

Billiard Room. 

Set not your chance upon the hazard 

Shii ke r be a re 
/ 

Fay ce que vouldras . / x >. ... ns 

Let us to billiards. Shakes t>e // 

Picture Gallery. 

An affectionate regard for the memory of our 
forefathers is natural to the heart. 

Lord Lindsay. 
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Roast not the titles of your ancestors, 
They’re their possessions, none of yours. 

Ben Jotison . 


Observatory. 

Astronomy is the science of the harmony of infinite 
expanse. Lord John Russell. 

The contemplation of celestial things will make a 
man both speak and think more sublimely and 
magnificently when he descends to human affairs. 

Cicero. 

Over the Electric Light Switches. 

Fiat Lux. 


Conservatory. 


Gather the rosebuds while we may, 

Old time is still a-flying ; 

And that same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow shall be dying. 

Herrick. 


Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak or stain, 
Of His unrivalkd pencil. Cowper. 


Ballroom. 

Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe. 

Aliilon. 

Now tread we a measure. 

Scott. 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined. 

Byron . 


jpRIZE COMPETITION. 

The following is a list of the prize 

winners : 

: Metal/'J. L. Harrison, Esq., 4, Hopewell 

Terrace, Wakefield. 

E. — “Nemo/' Miss Helen Smith, 13, Devon¬ 
shire Buildings, Wells Road, Bath. 

HI ‘Straught/’ J. H. Wilson, Esq., Ingleside, 
Beith, N.B. 

I\ —‘ Maple Leaf/' Miss A. le Gales, St. Elms, 
Lower Weston, Bath. 

V *• Pemberton/' Miss Frost, 7, Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


VI. — u Harehiils/’ A. A. Storey, Esq., 99, Mark¬ 

ham Avenue, Leeds. 

VII. —“Arbutus," Miss Ackerley, Mytton 
Vicarage, Whalley, near Blackburn. 

NOTES ON THE UNSUCCESSFUL 
ENTRIES. 

One or two unsuccessful entries deserve 
special note, although they do not reach the high 
standard required for Honourable Mention. 
“ Maple Leaf" had a drawing for a card or photo 
stand; u Nasturtium " a working drawing and 
sketch for a table centre; “ L. M. S." sent a 
photograph of a settle ; it was extremely good, 
but no coupon was enclosed. (The one for 
January w y as on page 4 of the issue of that 
month.) “Binny’s" entry shows promise, but 
it was not quite up to the required standard. 

So much for some of the unsuccessful entries, 
which, on account of their superiority over the 
rest, deserve a w ord of special praise. 

HONOURABLE MENTION. 

u Cynthia’s ” poker-w ork table, “ Rhodesia’s " 
clock face decoration, and “White Rose’s" 
excellent stencilled hanging, all merit eulogistic 
remarks. “ Botolph" sent a very beautiful photo 
of a carved frame, and “ Olrig House ’’ had some 
brush backs, boxes, &c., drawm with great care 
and elaboration of detail for marquetry staining 
or similar work. “ Agatha" sent several 
designs ; the one for a portiere was bold, and the 
table top showed due care for practical details. 
4 ‘ Homespun’s ’’ blotter-back w as simple and 
promising. Wynne " utilised a rather un¬ 
common motif in thd dandelion, and the frame 
was very good, “ Tablurn’s design for 
linoleum showed great talent, and one can only 
say in reference to that and several pieces which 
did not gain prizes that the high standard of the 
winning entries w*as an honourable bar to their 
own success. Indeed, the merit of the w r ork in 
this competition w r as far greater than it has been 
in any previous one. 
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F ine specimens at the goodall 

SALE. 

Some of the finest of private collections ot 
old furniture have been in the hands of 
eminent members of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, for instance, has a number 
of fine pieces at his place at Hampstead, and 
some of our readers may remember an article 
on the subject which appeared a short time ago 
in The House. The latest collection of old 
furniture to come prominently before the public 
notice was that of Mr. Goodall, R.A., and 
additional interest was lent to the sale of this 
furniture by the melancholy circumstances which 
accompanied it. The furniture included pieces 
of many periods and in many styles, some of 
the most interesting of them being Stuart. 
Examples of the work of this period are much 
prized by collectors, and, indeed, most of them 


Fig. i.—A Splendid Stuart Chair. 






are choice in character. It is not 
often, however, that such pieces as 
these are purchasable, and unfortu¬ 
nately, too, many of the Stuart chairs 
treasured by unthinking collectors are 
hardly as authentic as their possessors 
fondly imagine. The illustrations arc 
from Mr. GoodalTs collection, and 
are very interesting for a number <>t 
reasons, apart from their association 
with that famous artist. One is able 
to trace, from a glance at them, the 
progress of furniture-making through 
a number of years. If one looks, 
for instance, at the sideboard in 
Fig. 2 it is at once apparent that it 
dates back from Jacobean times. The 
circular panelwith a face or head in low 


Fig. 2.—A Magnificent Sideboard. 
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relief is distinctly akin to one of the 
best known characteristics of the 
brancis I. style. The arches in other 
panels are obviously a survival of the 
architectural features of Gothic furni¬ 
ture. The framework of this piece, 
however, is solid and sensible, and it 
is especially to be noticed that little 
high relief is attempted in this style. 
The chairs of the period are familiar to 
students of furniture. They have the 
same square shape and the same flat¬ 
ness of treatment. From these solid 
chairs, proceeding through the severe 
Cromwellian type we come to the 
form of big. 4, a chair showing what 
ornate features were added. 

Side by side with the manufacture 


Sideboard, from Mr. Goodall’s Site. 


t»j£. 4. -A Chair which Realised Twenty Guineas. 


F'Sf- 5 —The Set fetched One Hundred and Sixteen Guineas. 
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in England was proceeding the Flemish industry, 
and Fig. 3 gives notions how that style differed 
from or improved upon its English competitor. 
There is a freer introduction of animal forms, and 
turnery is much more frequently introduced. 
In Figs. 4 and 5 we see in the one case in the 



Fig- 6.—One of Mr. Goodall’s Stuart Chairs. 


arms, and in the other in the underframing, 
features which might have been copied direct 
from the Louis Quatorze st) le. The turnery in 
the legs of Fig. 1 only survived in popular 
favour for a short time. Chippendale never 
used it, and it was hardly employed again until 
the time of Sheraton. Fig. 6 is more the usual 
type of Stuart chair. The introduction of the 
crown is common enough and, indeed, quite a 
feature in certain patterns of these chairs. The 
prices paid are interesting guides to the 


popularity of such work among collectors. 
Fig. 5 is one of a set which sold for 116 guineas. 
Fig. 4, likewise one of a set of six, fetched 
twenty guineas. Fig. 1 had three fellows, and 
each realised seventeen and a half guineas. 
The cabinet, Fig. 2, realised eighty-two guineas, 
while the Flemish cabinet brought seventy-eight 
guineas. 

^jyssip. 

The Emperor William has been 
discussing with Herr Gehrke, the artist, the 
desirability of reviving the style of mediaeval 
majolica for decorative purposes. 

Majolica. 

I he Emperor, who has for some 
time been interested in the matter, has resolved 
to give the movement his active support. 
****■■* 

“ MOLTEN WoodT says an American paper, 

is a new invention. By means of dry distillation 

and high pressure the escape of developing 

gases is prevented, thereby re- 
Molten Wood. ° t \ 

ducing the wood to a “ molten 

condition. After cooling off, the mass assumes 

the character of coal, yet without showing a 

trace of the organic structure of that mineral. 

This new body is hard, but can be shaped and 

polished at will, and is impervious to water and 

acids. If this be true, we may yet have “ cast 

mahogany drawing-room suites ! ” Who knows ? 

***** 

The German Reichsanzeiger , or Imperial 

Gazette, announces the appointment of Privy 

Councillor Theodor Lewald to the post of 

Imperial Commissary at the exhi- 

Germanycmd bjf.j on w hi c h is to take place at 
the St. Louis . . 

Exhibition. St Louls ln I 9 ° 4 - Herr Lewald 
has a thorough knowledge of 
exhibition matters, having been sub-commissary 
at the Chicago and the last Paris exhibition. 
The appointment has been very well received in 
German manufacturing circles. 


















A Glimpse at a 
Quaint Dining Room, 
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CHATS ON HYGIENE. — XI. 


I THINK it is hardly necessary for me to 
dilate upon the enormous importance of 
proper lighting in a home that would be 
healthy. Light is one of the great vitalising 
forces, and when I say light I refer, of course, 
mainly to sunlight. If we may speak somewhat 
paradoxically, it may be said that 

°mgh«nT the necessit y for H g ht is so general 
that it has failed to be recognised. 
The influence of bright sunshine on the health 
and temper of children is most noticeable, and 
indeed, I think we all feel an instinctive response 
to cheerfulness on a sunny day. Much may be 
said for the Persian faith which regards the Sun 
as a deity. 

Having got our air, the next thing we want is 
light, and afterwards, as I hope to show in 
future articles in this series, pure water. I 
cannot believe it necessary to attempt any 
further proof of the importance of pure air, but 
if such were required how easily could it be 
found in the contrast between the pinched and 
wan children of the slums and their ruddy 
healthy brothers and sisters in our country 
villages. Very frequently the difference does 
not arise from the different feeding, but simply 
and solely from the fact that these are reared in 
dark and stifling courts and alleys, and those in 
the pure sunny air of the country. How strange 
it is that so many should ignore the importance 
of light and air for human beings who would 
never think of putting a tender plant to face the 
north, or some delicate shrub exposed to the 
east wind. 

So much, then, for sunlight, but the utmost 
skill of scientists is, of course, unavailing to 
teach us how to procure sunlight. At night, and 
too frequently in the daytime in some houses, 
we have to put up with artificial light. As this 
is not only in itself not so good as daylight, 


and also is one of the main factors in the 
vitiation of the atmosphere, it may be well 
to devote a little space to considering what 
are the best means of lighting at our disposal, 
and what are the best ways of ridding the 
atmosphere of the impurities the artificial lights 
create. 

Persons with weak lungs are naturally alarmed 
when they see the weather to be foggy. They 
recognise i»i the fog something that they know 
to be harmful to them, and harmful also, if not in 
the same acute degree, to their more healthy 
fellows. Fog is composed of sulphur, carbon, 
and other substances liberated from coal when 
the latter is imperfectly burnt. Mingling w r ith 
the damp and its impure atmosphere, these 
substances produce the fog. Because the latter 
is visible it is dreaded, and rightly so; but the 
foul gases produced by lighting arrangements 
are nearly equally as harmful, though they 
are invisible. And yet people will sit in 
a small room for the whole evening with 
numerous gas jets full on, and the windows all 
closed, and then wonder why it is their chests 
are delicate and their general physical tone 
lowered. 

In large workrooms employing a number of 
persons, and lit by gas jets, we often come 
across cases of anaemia and bronchial troubles. 
Indeed, unfortunately, an anaemic condition is 
rather the rule than the exception. There is 
nothing to account for this but the fact that 
often in low r rooms with an insufficient cubi< 
contents the life-supporting elements of the 
atmosphere are all greedily exhausted bv the 
burning gas flames and the breathing of scores 
of lungs, and more quickly consumed than they 
can be replenished. I shall in my next article 
discuss in detail the various means of lighting. 

Hygeia 
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A FULL-SIZE PRIZE DESIGN FOR REPOUSSE BELLOWS. 


I T is with pleasure that 
we publish a design by 
“Kyno ,J which gained 
a prize in the Christmas 
competition. The design is 
for repousse bellows, and the 
full-size drawing reproduced 
should help any of our readers 
who wish to try their hand at 
this work. The bellows are 


a little unusual in shape, but 
do not lack beauty on that 
account. The design may be 
carried out in metalwork, to 
be studded down afterwards 
to the wood. Indeed, copper 
modelling would not be at 
all an unsuitable method to 
adopt. A point worth noting, 
however, is that if thin copper 


Full-size Design for Decorating Bellows. 












































is used the backing must not be 
beeswax, but should be made of 
plaster of Paris. Many of those 
*vho practise this art prefer the 
former material as a rule, but it 


must be remembered in this case 
that the bellows will be constantly 
near the fire, and as a result the 
heat is likely to affect the solidity 
of the piece. 


Full size Design for Decorating Bellows. 






































CHURCH EMBROIDERY. 



Embroidered 
Markers at 
Messrs. Mastersj 
& Co s. 



O NE of the most pleasing sides of the 
revival of needlework in recent years 
is the increased interest taken in church 
embroideries of all kinds. It is very nice to 
think that ladies who are specially gifted in 
the matter of ornamental needlework should 
devote the best of their endeavours to the 
services of their church, and the wealth of eccle¬ 
siastical embroidery which exists to-day is largely 
due to the self-sacrificing efforts of gifted 
amateurs. Church embroidery requires not only 
great technical skill, but a considerable know¬ 
ledge of its peculiar requirements 
to be successfully engaged in. The 
question of design, of course, is 
one which must have careful atten¬ 
tion, and in the selection of colours 
even greater care is required. 

In matters of this kind our 
readers will welcome the assist¬ 
ance of experts, and, with a view 
to seeing what services were 
ready to be placed at their dis¬ 
posal, we recently paid a visit to 
the well-known establishment of 
Messrs. Masters, 78, New Bond 
Street, London, W. This firm is 
well known, of course, for the 
sale of religious and devotional 
works, but it was rather with a 
view to seeing what they were doing in the 
way of ecclesiastical needlework that we paid 
our visit. Accordingly, we passed by not 
without difficulty, the beautifully got-up devo¬ 
tional books, many of them exquisiteiv bound., 
and turned our attention to the examples of 
needlework which were displayed. The < hief 
articles are stoles, and veils and burses. Many 
of the stoles are to be had frojn extremely low 
prices, notwithstanding the fact that the work 
is of exquisite quality and the colouring most 
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carefully selected. In the veils and burses great skill 
has been shown, and the firm have engaged a special 
workman at Bruges. This man appears to be gifted 
w'ith extraordinary skill. The embroidered figures 
which he produces are certainly marvellous, and in the 
delineation of features his work is admirable. Book¬ 
markers and alms bags must not be forgotten. 
Messrs. Masters also supply materials bearing designs 
ready for working. This is a side of the business 
w r ell worth the attention of our readers, and we are 
sure that if only these facilities were more widely 
known there would be a still greater demand for their 
use. By means of them, ladies who desire to help 
their church in this particular w r ay, may be insured 
from making mistakes into which they might otherwise 
fall, notably on the points of correct design and 
colouring mentioned a moment ago. In surplices 
Messrs. Masters have some very beautiful patterns in 
nainsook, gathered at the neck and worked. 

We must not forget, however, the carved frames 
for pictures, of which something 
of a speciality is made. Some 
hand-carved frames from Florence 
are specially beautiful, being quite 
out of the ordinary run, and it is 
not surprising to hear that those 
w'ho have bought them and shown 
them to their friends have set up a 
great demand for them. Gilded 
Florentine frames and triptychs 
for religious pictures or crucifixes 
are also supplied. We did not set 
out with the idea of reviewing 
the beautiful collection of books 
which forms the staple of this 
business, but we cannot forbear to 
mention a series of l egends prettily 
printed and bordered and supplied 
almost at a nominal rate for dis¬ 
tribution. This series includes 
several well-known ecclesiastical 
legends historically interesting 
and beautifully recounted. 




Some 

Ecclesiastical 

Embroidery 

at 

Messrs. Masters 
& Co s. 
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N otes from bushey*. by miss 

CLIVE BAYLEY. 

The effects of influenza prevented several of the 
Bushey weavers completing their work for the 
Arts and Crafts, so that there will be no work 
there from the school. Fortunately, both in 
silks and in tapestries the orders in hand are 
exceedingly good, and the difficulty of working 
for exhibition is rather a proof of progress. 

An attempt which has been successful was 
made by an Italian lady to alter and repair a 
faulty piece, and it is now possible to carry out 
repairs of all kinds in old French or Italian or 
Flemish tapestries with expert assistance. 

The lire at Bushey was more disastrous than 
was at first known. The clever children's 
painter, Mr. Bent Walker, who had left Bushey, 
but had his studio still there, lost every picture 
and study he had, and though partially insured he 
cannot ever recover a loss so absolutely crushing. 

In trade circles it is believed that the success 
of the Indian Durbar will bring a wave of 
Orientalism over the country. Those who have 
never seen an Eastern pageant cannot realise 
what splendour is. The glories of jewels, the 
magnificence of sumptuous draperies, the marvels 
of colour in which blue is a hardly known 
quantity, except as supplied in the hangings and 
robes of the Star of India, and the glittering life 
which sways and moves in the glorious sunlight, 
making one realise that ancient tradition does 
not in the least over-estimate the astounding 
beauty of the Mogul Court. 

After such scenes, mayoral shows and the 
ordinary English decorations pale into insignifi¬ 
cance. To a people led by sight pomp is an 
inherent virtue in government, and no doubt 
some such show of outward might would be 
useful even to our dull northern sightseers and 
London crowds. Those visitors who have 
formed part of the Court circle in India will 
doubtless feel the contrast on their return, and a 


demand will be created for something more in 
harmony with their recent experiences than the 
usual style of English materials and decorations. 

Mr. Maitland’s School of Woodcarving and 
Metal-work at Bushey prospers, and his 
established position as one of the most celebrated 
craftsmen of his day raises him above the 
imputation of a stereotyped style of teaching or 
work. Indeed, it is just the genius which is 
constantly finding new forms and phases that 
makes this teaching so valuable. 

The spread of weaving as a form of instruction 
for defective children is most gratifying, and 
when 1 look back at my first prospectus, now 
nearly ten years old, it is pleasant to see how 
one's ideals have been worked out, and every 
form of institution has taken up the idea of 
putting waste energy to active employment, and 
thus reducing what is always a danger, the non¬ 
productive element in the country. As yet 
prisons have not moved in the matter in England 
in the direction of weaving, and it would only be 
useful in long term cases. But as decorative 
weaving as yet is hardly a trade, it is just one of 
the forms of work a government which is, and 
must, of necessity be careful not to interfere 
with private enterprise could adapt to the need 
of its workers. 


Wallpaper of special design for the 
children's room continues to receive attention 
from the makers. A recent suggestion is wall¬ 
paper panels. They are about 12in. 

Wallpapers ^ 36m., and are shown in broad 

for 

Children* P oster designs of life-size duck 
mothers leading a fuzzy yellow brood 
to a brook, fox terriers pursuing a red and bla» k 
rooster and apparently overtaking him, and 
processions of beggars coming to town. Then 
are also posters of children going to bed, saying 
their prayers, eating their breakfasts, or playing. 
They are artistic, durable, and useful, as 
inculcating a love of the beautiful. 
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A 


PRIZE DESIGN FOR A CABINET. 


We publish, for the benefit of our 
readers who are fond of work a little more elaborate 
than that usually practised by amateurs, the designs 


T ARSIA: FULL-SIZED DESIGN FOR A 
VISITING CARD OR LETTER TRAY. 

There are few articles which adapt them¬ 
selves more readily to decoration with Tarsia than a 
tray. The difficulty of the edges, although it is* 
never anything like a serious one, is in this case non¬ 
existent. as a moulding may be put round the tray 



and drawing which gained one of the prizes in the 
recent competition. It will be seen that the drawing 
is for a small music or sketch cabinet, and the full- 
page illustration gives particulars of the detail 
necessary. One of the points which has specially 
recommended this entry to the judge was the practical 
way in which the problem was tackled. It is worth 
noting, however, that the detail is not necessarily 
applicable only to the cabinet sketched. 

As a matter of fact, it might be employed 
on any similar cabinet, a consideration 
which leads us to think that the draw¬ 
ing will be useful to our readers. Those 
of them who are fond of wood-work 
can easily glean sufficient particulars 
to make up the cabinet for themselves, 
and it is certainly a dainty example. 

Others can use the detail for other purpose 
as suggested. 


after the veneers are fixed in position. This indeed 
is the suggestion of the sketch, but my readers will be 
able to adapt the idea to their own particular require¬ 
ments. 1 have explained from time to time the 
method adopted in Tarsia. Perhaps I may ask 
indulgence to repeat the details. The working draw¬ 
ing given should be traced, and the tracing trans¬ 
ferred direct to the wood it is proposed to decorate. 
The tracing is then carefully cut up to both lines, 
that is to say, the thin white groove which runs* 
round the design will fall out. Each piece of the 
tracing-paper is next stuck with Seccotine on to 
veneer of the right colour and allowed to dry. When 
it is quite dry the veneer is carefully cut out to the 
pattern of the tracing. Next the pieces are fitted 
down on to the black outline on the wood previously 
put in, and the various sections of veneer should fit 
together like a puzzle, reproducing practically, in 
colour the working drawing. There will be a narrow 
groove all round the outline, and care must be taken 
to keep the width of this perfectly even. Now the 
pieces of veneer are stuck down again with Seccotine, 
one by one, in their proper positions. When they are 
dry and fixed powdered filling is mixed and run into 
the grooves. When this again is quite hard the 
whole design is cleaned with sandpaper and polished. 
Those of my readers who have seen specimens of 
Tarsia can bear witness to the beautiful results it 
produces. 

Technical Tutor. 


-1 
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Full-size Drawing for Tray in Tarsia. 
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P ICTURE EMBROIDERY AND HOW 
IT IS DONE. 

Picture embroidery is a method of needle- 
craft not nearly so widely known as it 
should be. The illustrations accompanying 
these remarks, although they do not possess the 
great beauties of colour, yet give some notion of 
what may be done in this interesting style of 



Copyright. 

Fig. 1 .—“ Expectancy ” FireScreen Panel. 


work, and for the benefit of my readers I will 
run through just what is necessary to be done 
by those who engage in this beautiful form of 
artistry. The foundation material of picture 
work is coloured linen, and the various shades 
are stitched one on to the other as applique. 
Suppose, for instance, the scene is the sea, with 
perhaps a jetty and some boats in the foreground. 
The linen to represent the sea will be laid down 
first, and on it will be stitched other material of 
the correct colour for the various pieces, and other 
on the top of that as may be necessary. However, 
usually this part of the work is finished before 
the embroidery leaves the fancy repository. 

The main art consists in the w r ay the shading 
is put on. This shading is done in Court silk, 
and the stitches are mainly two, the outline 
stitches sometimes called crewel stitch and satin 
stitch. In picture work these two stitches are 
dealt with somewhat similarly and to suit the 
work. Thus the outline stitch is at times made 
on the slant in stitches of about one-eighth of an 
inch long, so that it almost approaches a short 
satin stitch. At other times it is made long so 
that it becomes almost a long single satin stitch. 
It will be very easy for the worker to find 
out for herself exactly what degree of tightness 
is required. 

And now’ a word as to the designs, w r hich are 
published by special permission from No. 34 
of Needlecraft ) wdiose copyright they are. The 
first is a design called i( Expectancy/' framed up 
but not embroidered. The point about this work 
is that each colour is a distinct and separate- 
applique of cloth. The design may be obtained 
in six colours of linen. The sky pale blue, the 
trees dark olive green, the foliage in piccotee 
greens, the trunk brown, the banks in greens. 
The sw^ans are in applique ivory white satin, 
done round in slanting outline or short satin 
stitch. I heir wing feathers are just indicated in 
natural wool shade, the beaks are black, the bloom 
on thetopof the bullrushesis in French knotstitch. 







1 e 




Copyright. Fig. 3.-—“ Rowsley Bridge 1 ’ Overmantel Panel. 
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Tig. 2 is another mounted piece 
of picture embroidery, and is in 
about eleven different shades of 
linen. Here also, as indeed in 
most picture work, only two 
stitches are required, the outline 
and satin stitch. The outlines of 
the roof and walls of the mill are 
in the outline stitch, which is 
slightly shortened where two 
appliques join. In the foliage the 
stitch is broken so as to give 
irregular lengths and a lively and 
not set appearance. 

As far as the colour is concerned 
we have here three tones of blue- 
The ground is sky blue linen, a 
shade which stands for the river 
as well as the sky. Fhe lower 
part of the three cottages and the 
distant windmill are in a deeper 
tone of blue linen, and the 
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Copyright. Fig. 2.—1 he « Dutch Windmill ” Plaque. 
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roofs of the three cottages and the large wind¬ 
mill are in the deepest blue linen. I he shading 
of this design had best be done also in blue 
tints, as the whole piece is somewhat in imita¬ 
tion of a Dutch plaque. 

Our third illustration is very much on the same 
lines. The sketch is made before the embroidery 
is complete. In fact, most workers prefer 
to obtain the pictures in the made-up state, 
and then finish the shading and embroidery 
themselves. 

I shall have more to say about Picture 
Embroidery in a future article, but in the mean¬ 
time commend it as an interesting new art to the 
attention of my readers. An interesting com¬ 
petition in this work will be found referred to 
elsewhere. 

Madame Tambour. 

THE SUPPLEMENT: A DIARY 

The Presentation Supplement this month takes 
an entirely novel form. Hitherto we have 
presented our readers with full-size designs 
for various classes of amateur work, leaving 
it to them to make out the designs on the 
material on which they intend to work. 
Speaking generally, this is the most that a 
magazine can do to assist its readers, and is all 
that has hitherto been done by English magazines 
in this direction. With a view, however, partly 
of doing a service in a unique fashion and partly 
of familiarising our readers with Broderie 
Peinte—an art work introduced by The HOUSE 
about four years ago—we present with this 
issue a design in two colours on canvas and 
ready for working. This shows exactly how the 
work suggested from time to time should be 
carried out. The supplement is stained by 
hand, on canvas, and- all that is necessary to 
complete the work is to outline everywhere with 
terra-cotta filoselle. Thin white lines left where 
the green leaves overlap indicate the line the 


A GREAT deal of decorative work is done on 
wood ; marquetry staining, poker work, carving, 
scratch carving, and a host of other amateur arts 
require wood as the ground on 

Whitewood w hi c h to work. A very real diffi- 
Articles. . . 

culty with many amateurs is the 

obtaining of suitable woodwork articles for 

decoration in one or other of the methods 

named. Those who are not already familiar 

with the designs of the firm should certainly ask 

for Abbott Bros/ goods. These are to be 

obtained at numerous agents all over the 

country, and include a vast number of little 

whitewood articles admirably adapted because 

specially constructed for amateur art. With the 

New Year this enterprising firm has brought out 

several new lists illustrating dainty pieces suited 

to the most up-to-date requirements of amateurs. 

COVER IN BRODERIE PEINTE. 

embroidery is to take, and, when finished, the 
design stands out as boldly and effectively as if 
worked in appliqui . To make up this diary 
cover it is only necessary to turn the edges that 
are left over pieces of cardboard, and fix them 
into position with Seccotine. This, of course, is 
the last thing to be done, and some little care will 
be required toprevent parts of the design beinglost 
in this process. When the work is complete we 
have a beautiful diary cover some 5|in. by Sin. 

Articles on Broderie Peinte have appeared in 
many past numbers, and will be continued in the 
future. Canvas suitable for the work—as used in 
the supplement—may be obtained from Messrs 
\\ alpole Bros., of 89, New Bond Street, W , whose 
stock includes everything an artistic needlewoman 
is likely to require. Further particulars we arr 
always pleased to supply, or they may be obtained 
from Mr. Pringuer, ia, Marchmont Villas, Cres¬ 
cent Road, Wood Green, N., who is the designer 
of this supplement, and makes a great speciality 
of Broderie Peinte in many interesting forms. 
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^^■ HEN FOUND, MAKE A NOTE OF. 

Readers of The House will be familiar 
from articles which have appeared with the 
decorative work to be obtained at Messrs. Jon. 

Harris & Sons, of 25, Old Bond 
for_ Amateurs. Street > London, Wbut there may, 
however, be some who are not 
aware that this firm, famous everywhere for its 
flax, supply materials suitable for use by needle¬ 
women. Flax, of course, is one of the most 
beautiful of mediums for art in needlecraft, and 
a large number of artistic shades, both of the 
thread for embroidery and the material for 
working upon, are to be obtained. Designs 
matked out ready for working can also be had. 
lo some of the nursery versions of this useful 
department we referred in a recent issue 
when maps, ready outlined for embroidery, were 
described. 

***** 

For those who take an interest in the 
publishing world, the issue of Messrs. T. B. 
Browne’s “Advertiser’s ABC Press Directory ” 
is one of the events of the year. The book is 
extremely handsomely got up, and is printed on 
fine art paper throughout. It contains a mass of 
information useful to advertisers and journalists. 
What is astonishing is, not only the large 
number of valuable particulars collected, but the 
extremely lucid way in which they are arranged. 

'I he serviceableness of a book like this is 
enormously increased by the manner in which 
the information is laid before its readers, but 
nothing better could be wished for than the 
arrangement of this work. In addition to other 
in form at ion concerning London and provincial 
newspapers and magazines, there is a large 
section devoted to Colonial and foreign publica¬ 
tions I his information is very difficult to 
obtain in an accurate form, and is correspondingly 
sought after. The tasteful picture gallery in the 
front of the book is very interesting, and is a 


striking testimony to the skill of the publishers 
of the work. A series of articles of special value 
to business firms includes one on the British 
Empire, others on India and the Colonies. 
These, and a valuable chapter on “ Art in 
Advertising,” make the book of supreme interest 
to those whom Lord Rosebery called ‘‘captains 
of industry.” 

***** 

Oi specifics for improving the hair and 
promoting its growth there are a large number, 
but few of them are based upon the experience 
and research of “ Capilliphor.” This prepara¬ 
tion was invented by the founder and late 
director of the Pasteur Institute at Vienna. In 
Austria it has obtained a wide popularity, and is 
in use among members of the Imperial Court. 
Since its introduction into this country there 
have been signs that its undoubted merits will 
achieve for it a like success. A large number 
oi testimonials have been received, bearing out 
the statements of the proprietors as to the 
merits of the preparation. The fact that it was 
invented by an expert after a great deal of 
experimentation, and the recommendation it 
has received from the medical profession, are 
sufficient to mark it off at once as a reliable 
scientific remedy, and not merely a quack specific. 

The ingredients are quite harmless. It can 
be had from any chemist, stores, perfumers, or 
direct from sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
Capilliphor Limited, 17, Cumberland Street, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 

***** 

The South Kensington Museum has recentlv 
received an accession to its exhibits of antique 
silver plate on loan from Mr. H. D. Ellis, com¬ 
prising a series of fourteenth. 
Acquisition. hft eenth, and sixteenth century 
spoons, and a series of candlesticks 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
especially illustrating the application of the 
gadroon ornamentation. 


A QUAINT BEDROOM AND HOW TO FURNISH IT. 



The Saxon Chair. 


T HOSE faced to-day with the problem of 
furnishing, have a double advantage : 
they can indulge in a fashionable style 
and yet be put to no undue expense. In what 

are called mid-Victorian 
times the prevalent 
fashion aped the French 
and Italian without pos¬ 
sessing the virtues of 
The result was 
that anyone 
who wished a 
house f u r- 
nished in what 
was then the 
modern style 
had either to 
spend large 
sums of money 
on the real 
thing, or—and this was more frequently the case 
—be content with cheap carving, bad gilding, and 
general furnishing pinchbeck. Happily this state 
of things is no more. We live in times when 
good workmanship and reasonable simplicity are 
favoured. The up-to-date furniture has about it no 
vulgarity nor garishness, but smacks of the delight¬ 
ful old English simplicity and homeliness which 
so long could obtain no place in public favour. 

There is, however, a not inconsiderable diffi¬ 
culty in connection with this work, namely, that 
much taste is required in the production of it 
and judgment in its selection. 

With a view to helping those who would be 
guided in this matter, I have selected a number 
of examples from the showrooms of Messrs. 
Story & Co., of High Street, Kensington, and 
they are pictured on these pages. My desire 
has been not to choose expensive pieces, but to 
have something absolutely sound in construction 
and harmonising with every other article in the 


room. 1 hit first upon the scheme for a quaint 
bedroom, which is illustrated in the fulT-page 
photograph. The decoration is to be carried 
out in shades of blue and white. The walls, 
however, evidently require some treatment 
better than the common all-over wall-paper, and 
yet not involving expensive woodwork. The 
plan is to run round the room two ribs of the 
lightest coloured oak, contrasting splendidly 
with the blues in the decoration. The furniture 
is also oak, and the ornament on it comprises' 
quaint birds and flowers of the same pattern as 
occur in the frieze banding. So far the effect 
is most delightfully restful and pleasing in style,, 
calculated altogether to bring sleep to weary 
eyes. My readers will remember the poor 
lawyer in Sweet Lavender who fell over the 
pattern on the carpet. This sort of thing with 
wall-papers, which seem to start out from their 
places in the twilight, has a most terrifying 
effect on the poor lonely occupant of the room ; 
hence my desire to keep everything quiet and 
soothing, and certainly this scheme achieves it. 

Having got so far, I picked out one or two 
pieces of additional furnishing for the room, and 
the first on which my choice lighted was the 
Saxon chair. This comfortable and quaint 
piece has an oak frame, and is covered with 
tapestry harmonising with the room. U also 
rejoices in those delightful features called wings 
said to have been introduced into the French 
Court by one of Louis XIV/s favourites. What¬ 
ever their origin, they are a real blessing 

Next I picked out a bureau—the Haliwell. 
This is as an alternative to the one shown in 
the picture. It hardly needs any remarks of mine 
to point out its virtues. Its accommodation and 
cupboarding is most useful, and neither interferes 
with the serviceableness of the bureau itself. 

I could not resist giving my readers also a 
glimpse of two new nursery bedsteads off a 













































Nursery Furniture by Messrs. Story & Co. 

I he Wings on the Bed—a Novel Idea—are Removable. 
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charming pattern. Messrs. Story have made 
great reputation for nursery furniture, and the 
Hassall and Aldin wall-papers alone would have 
been sufficient to achieve this. The two beds 
shown and the cradle all have introduced appro¬ 
priate mottoes a particularly suitable fashion 
for the nursery. No sharp iron corners are here 
to injure boisterous children, and yet we are 
freed from the horrors of the old-fashioned 
wooden bedsteads by the introduction of a 
patent iron joint which obviates all difficulties 
previously arising. The wings on one of the 
bedsteads are noticeable. They may be removed 
at pleasure, and their utility as a safeguard will 
readily be recognised by anyone with experience 
in the nursery. The cradle is a delightful pattern, 
comfortable, solid, and easily rocked. Unfortu¬ 
nately, black and white do it but scant justice. To 
see it in the quaint woodwork is most charming. 


I would not have my readers imagine, how¬ 
ever, that if they decide to spend an afternoon in 
roaming round Messrs. Story’s premises they 
will find nothing but this quaint simple work. 
I think a tour of the dozen or so specimen 
rooms is itself an education in styles of interior 
decoration. The Elizabethan dining-room, the 
dignified oak library, the Elizabethan entrance 
hall and the Dutch room are delightful. 
In the eighteenth century styles practically 
everything is represented, and one can indulge 
one s taste for Sheraton, Hepplewhite, or 
Chippendale at will. On the question of 
fabrics I need say nothing. This firm has a 
great reputation for them, and, with their own 
designers, their own methods and their own 
discerning taste, this is what one would 
naturally expect. 

Penelope. 
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Art Schools and 
Exhibitions. 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition was 
opened on January 16th at the New Gallery. 
This display is the more interesting since the 
cordial recognition at the Turin Exhibition of 
the importance of the English impulse in the 
New Art movement. The most striking exhibits 
were the bookbindings and the jewels and 
enamels. Printing was represented by the 
Doves, Vale, and Essex presses. The Guild of 
Handicrafts had a case of jewel work, and 
Mr. Fisher, Mrs. Hensley, and Mr. Gaskin were 
among the exhibitors. Mr. Ambrose Heal 
showed a wardrobe, and Mr. Ashbee was 
responsible for a large square pianoforte, novel 
and striking in character. We hope to review 
this exhibition more fully in a future issue. 

***** 

The Hornsey School of Art held an 
exhibition at the beginning of Januarv. There 
was some excellent work in painting from still 
life, and drawing from the life. Some fine 
needlework and metal work were also shown. 
In clay modelling and woodcarving a very 
promising display was made. In the latter 
section a silver medal (the first prize) was won 
by Miss Gertrude Paterson. Several other 
certificates were awarded to this section, which 
is under the direction of Mr. Thomas J. Perrin. 
On January 7th the prizes were distributed by 
Lady Bartley. Sir G. C. T. Bartley, K.C.B., 
M.P., delivered an address, and spoke words of 
helpful encouragement and advice to the 
students. The exhibition and soiree were among 
the most successful events in the career of this 
most useful school. 

* * * * - * 

The Cardiff Technical School held an 
exhibition in the latter part of December. The 


main exhibits were oil paintings and water¬ 
colours. There was also displayed modelling 
in clay, and one of the figures by Mr. Bush 
gained the national silver medal. Mr. Hill's 
design for a mural fountain was excellent, and 
exhibits by Miss Riches and Miss Finucane 
also deserve mention. 

***** 

The Society of Women Artists. —The 
exhibition ot this society includes work by Miss 
Garnett, of the Windermere Industry, the 
Chiswick Art Workers Guild, and Miss Bassett, 
of Leighton buzzard. I he Chromo-Lithographic 
School is also sending a selection of exhibits. 
Lace is also shown, and Mrs. D. Watson is 
exhibiting her Vernis Martin work. The exhibi¬ 
tion opens at the beginning of February-. 

* * * * * 

The Mayfield Exhibition.— This exhibition 

will be held next summer, and all Sussex people 
are invited to send needlework, handicraft, 
inventions, &c. Ful! particulars of this exhibition 
appeared in the January issue, and all communi¬ 
cations should be addressed to the School of Art, 
Mayfield. 

***** 

The Reading Arts, Crafts and Needle¬ 
work Guild will hold an exhibition from 
March 21st to May 13th this year. The Guild is 
under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
the Duchess of Argyll. The president is Mrs. 
Alfred Palmer, and the hon. secretary Miss 
Julia Hilliam, University College, Reading. The 
following extract from the rules may be an 

assistance to intending exhibitors :_ 

* 3 -—The exhibition shall include the follow ing 
classes of work:—Embroidery (with church and 
leek work, ribbon work, drawn thread work- 
specimen plain work, weaving in silk, wool, or 
linen, all kinds of hand-made lace, wood carving 
copper, brass, steel, and silver work, painting on 
china, illuminating, engraving for book plates, 
enamelling, bookbinding, embossed leather 
work, pottery, rush, and basket work, and 
furniture, knitting and crochet. 











LESSONS IN METALWORK—VII. A FRET-CUT PANEL. 


r-r^HE other example of fret-cut metal 
I I have given was one, if I remember 
rightly, without any repousse at all. 
Very charming results, however, may be 
obtained by the combination of repousse with 
the fretting. Such small panels or sketches 
as this may be used to cover the glass of a 
small cupboard door, or serve for the cover of a 
book, or, on the other hand, are useful 
as the chief ornament of some simple 
overmantel. At its present size the 
design would serve for some of these 
purposes. It is, however, very easily 
enlarged, and the shading on it just 
gives the necessary suggestion of the 
relief required. If additional solidity is 
required, it can be had by seeing that 
the leaves in the upper corners are 
attached to the borders, instead of being 
separate from them as shown. The 
repousse should be put in before the 
fretting is started, otherwise the panel 
will be knocked quite out of shape with 
the embossing. The thickness of the 
metal required varies considerably with 
the purposes the panel is to serve. 

Even in thin copper used for copper 
modelling, some successes could be 
achieved, provided the object had no 
hard wear to stand, and was secure from 
blows of any kind. In this case the 
metal would be stuck down in places 
wuh Seccotine, an adhesive which, 
though it may surprise some, serves 
admirably for such a purpose as this. 

I think 1 mentioned before that a cloth 
backing is of great value to set"off the 
metal. For fixing the metal on to the 
wood tiny brads can be used, thus 
securing the work at the corners, while 
the adhesive mentioned is keeping the 


central parts well in their places. There need 
be no attempt to hide these brads, as they can 
also serve in a minor decorative way. Round- 
headed studs would probably be too large unless 
the work was very big, and, further, their 
presence would, in my opinion, interfere with 
the effect of the design. They are better, 
therefore, away. Metalworker. 


Original Design for Metal Grille, Fretted and Embossed. 
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o N HISTORIC WOODWORK. 

In the preface of this work the artist 
responsible for it says: u In the preparation 
of this volume the object has been to present 
examples illustrating the various 

^Woodwork° r P^ ases an d developments of archi¬ 
tectural woodwork as applied to 
interiors, and ranging from the dawn of the 
Renaissance, through the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods, up to and including the time 
of the true Renaissance, which began with the 
architectural advent of Inigo Jones and cul¬ 
minated under the influence of Wren and his 
school, after which the movement in England 
rapidly declined. ,r Mr. N. Tanner, jun., is ^ 
certainly a skilled draughtsman, and to the 
illustrations in the book before us no exception 
could possibly be taken. The minutest details 
are given with the greatest exactitude, render¬ 
ing the book of the utmost value to those who 
desire to study or possess a record of the styles 
represented. The plates, of which there are 
fifty in all, include examples of woodwork from 
the Charterhouse, Thorpe Hall, Pembroke 
College, Hampton Court, Chelsea Hospital, and 
other historic buildings. 

Some idea of the style adopted may be 
gathered from the reproduction, on a smaller 
scale, which we give on another page, of 
woodwork from the Brewery Office, Norwich, 
showing a staircase which we do not remember 
to have seen illustrated before. “ English 
Interior Woodwork ” is published by Mr. B. T. 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


FLEET STREET PALACE. 

In the early part of 1901 the London 
County Council purchased the freehold of the 
ancient building, No. 17, Fleet Street, which was 


A Fortunate 
Rescue* 


reputed to be the palace of King Henry VIII. r 
with a view of preserving the historical 
portions from destruction. The demolition of 
the entire building had been decided 
upon, and the Council deserve 
credit for rescuing and retaining 
the unique ceiling of the council chamber 
and the original front of the house, which has 
for many years been hiding behind a mask. 
During the last fifteen months the business of 
the proprietor, Mr. John Carter, has been carried 
on in the old council chamber of the Duchy of 
Cornwall in the days of James I. The first part 
of the contract, however, is complete, and two 
saloons are now open. The County Council 
will shortly proceed with the front part of the 
building, and will take down the historic ceiling 
and panelling in the council chamber and 
remove them to South Kensington; there the 
restoration will be taken in hand under the 
supervision of Sir Purdon Clarke. He is of the 
opinion that the ceiling, with its Saracen's heads 
and other plaster reliefs, is the finest specimen 
of the kind that he has seen. When finished 
they will be returned to Fleet Street and will be 
replaced in their original positions in the council 
chamber. The County Council have arranged 
that the public shall have access to this piece of 
old London. The front of the house, which 
now overhangs the pavement, has been found to 
be a false one masking the original. This front 
will in rebuilding be removed and the original, 
consisting of carved oak pilasters and other 
attractions, will be restored to its original beauty 
and replaced. The shop-front will be set back 
about five feet and the upper part thrown out on 
cantilevers to overhang the pavement. This 
work may occupy some months, but when 
finished the building will form quite a landmark 
within a few yards of where Temple Bar stood, 
and will continue to be one of the permanent 
attractions of Fleet Street. 
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“ THE RED HOUSE.” 


“ npHE RED HOUSE,” Bexley Heath,*was 
I described by Dante Gabriel Rossetti as 
“ more a poem than a house.” And, 
indeed, it was the cradle of so much that is 
noble and true in our life of the beginning 
of the twentieth century that when I bent 
my steps towards William Morris’s old home, 
it was with the feelings with which one 
enters on the reading of a stately and beautiful 
romance. 

Think of the houses turned out forty years 
ago to the order of prosperous aldermen and 
successful contractors, those “ sensible houses, 
with no nonsense about them/’ brick boxes with 
lids of slate ; or perhaps affecting to be “ artistic ” 
and “genteel,” with utterly incongruous stucco 
ornament. Think, too, of the houses of more 
pretensions, ugly and slavish copies of the classical 
buildings of old Greece, or a mean and meaning¬ 
less muddle of the Gothic, the whole spirit of 
which had died out amid the hurry and clamour 
of our factories and market-places. 

The spirit that treated use and beautv as things 
apart, and saw not the usefulness of beauty, 
that believed the multiplication of machines a 
greater thing than the enriching of life, seems 
to us to-day stupid, but at the beginning of 
Queen Victorias reign it had well-nigh engulfed 
the nation. 

However, in the world of ideas the note of 
revolt had already been sounded, and in the 
romantic pages of Scott and the wonderful 
visions of Keats and Shelley men’s souls had 
sought relief from the dreary commonplace of a 
life founded too exclusively on the maxims of Mr. 
Wordly Wiseman. It was just when the new 
influence was beginning to spread to the world 
of art that William Morris and the brilliant circle 
of which he formed part were in the flush of their 
youth and the heyday of life's summer. Morris 
had published in 1858 “The Defence of Guinevere 


and Other Poems,” which, although cast into the 
shade by the more musical and brilliant work of 
Tennyson, struck a higher and more splendid 
note of passion, which marked the young writer 
as one of the finest spirits of the time. Ford 
Madox Brown, Swinburne, and Burne-Jones 
were among his intimate friends, and so 
was Dante Gabriel Rossetti, under whose 
imperious influence he had abandoned archi¬ 
tecture as a profession and taken to painting, 
in which he never became more than an imitator 
of his friend. 

Morris, too, had just met at Oxford the beautiful 
Jane Burden, whom he married, and whom 
Rossetti never tired of painting. It was then 
that he began to discover his wonderful power in 
decorative art, and with the aid and stimulus 
of his circle of choice spirits to wage war on the 
universal ugliness of the life around them. Not 
only houses, but furniture and every object of 
common use had descended under the pressure 
of the utilitarian spirit to a hideous depth of 
plainness, and it was theirs to charm back the 
Spirit of Beauty into our daily life. 

And first and above all it was necessary for 
Morris to have as his workplace the background 
of his inner life, a home which should in some 
sense realise the new spirit. What could be a 
prettier notion than that this background should 
be provided in the house to be erected for 
himself and his newly-wedded bride? All the 
friends joined with enthusiasm in the idea; they 
would enshrine Morris and the work of which he 
was to be the active head in a scene which should 
be to steal the title of his later famous poem— 
an “ earthly paradise.” 

Thus it was that “The Red House came to 
be built. Amid the flowery lanes of Kent, on the 
very ground the “ Canterbury pilgrims ” of old 
Chaucer had trod, and where John Ball had stirred 
up the carles and yeomen of the south, a beautiful 
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orchard was bought, and the building of “the 
house beautiful” began. 

I he architect was Philip Webb, another of the 
brilliant group, in whose hands the house became 
not a mere survival of dead Gothic forms, but an 
application of its spirit to the needs and circum¬ 
stances of the time. It was the first example of 
the revived use of red brick for domestic archi¬ 
tecture, and thus became readily known through¬ 
out the district as “ The Red House.” It was the 
mother of thousands of such houses which now 
grace our English landscapes from sea to sea, 
and Mr. Norman Shaw owed much of the inspira¬ 
tion of his line work in our London streets to 
this original. 

And what a happy time was spent in the early 
years of Morris’s wedded life, when in their 
charming home they kept open house to a circle 
of bright spirits, all of whom combined to make 
each detail of furniture and decoration perfect. 
Every article, every utensil, had to be designed 
and manufactured on purpose for the house, to 
escape the debasing influence of universal 
machine production—and the making of the 
home was thus a constant experiment and 
lesson, which aided the business of artistic 
manufacture. 

It was a royal time. Here the "idle singer of 
an empty day to^k his fill of beauty, tended his 
grounds in his blue shirt, till, with their wattled 
rose-trellis, bowling-green shaded by apple trees, 
quaint beds, green alleys, and trim hedges, 
they became the very type of a restful old 
English garden. And month by month the 
young friends foregathered here and perfected 
each detail of beauty, till Rossetti himself 
declared that it had become “ more a poem than 
a house.” 

Sadly enough, after five years in this home, 
where his two daughters were born, Morris had 
to leave, in order to keep a firmer hand on the 
growing business which he afterwards made such 
a triumphant success. 


It was growing dusk as I approached this sacred 
spot, the very birthplace of beauty in these 
realms. With its steep-pitched roofs of dark 
red tdes, its low, overhanging eaves, low, wide 
porches and clinging ivy, the house seemed to 
embody the very spirit of repose. Through the 
massive oak door I stepped into the entrance hall, 
and there and in other rooms noticed the red- 
brick fireplaces with a slight start. The spaces 
of plain red brickwork seemed for a moment as 
though one was mistaken, and had accidentally 
stepped outside, until one realised how much 
liner and more natural were these fireplaces, with 
their plain brass and iron and entire absence 
of added ornament, than the pictorial tiles and 
cast-iron leaves and flowers with which the builder 
even to-day insists on decorating our domestic 
hearth. This throughout was the spirit of the 
house; grace and strength of form, but an utter 
absence of trivial decoration. Not that applied 
ornament was missing; the drawing-room walls 
contain scenes from Chaucer, done in distemper 
bv Lurne-Jones, and the amoire in the hall a 
painting dealing with a subject from the 
“ Niebelungenlied. by Morris himself, showing 
curiously his efforts at copying the style of 
Rossetti. Mrs. Morris, too, whose face we all 
know so well from a score of pictures, stencilled 
with her own hands the decorations of some ot 
the walls and ceilings, and Morris’s own svork 
is to be seen in the stained glass of the windows. 
The house, with its well, sheltered by a conical 
candle-extinguisher of red tiles, gives an impres¬ 
sion of harmony and grace and restfulness such 
as no combination of architectural “ features ” 
could have produced. The beauty is the build¬ 
ing’s own, not a meaningless line is in it. 

Daily News . 

An interesting competition in connection with Pic¬ 
ture Embroidery will be found referred to elsewhere. 

A considerable sum of money is offered by the 
Manchester School of Embroidery as prizes for 
examples of this interesting work. 






T HE new style of furniture illustrated 
in the last number of The House 
appears to have excited not a little 
attention among readers, and with a view to 
assisting those who are anxious to know how 
the same style is worked out in bedroom 
work, the accompanying illustrations are 
inserted. Treating the subject from the two 
points of view of design and utility, it 
appears that something is to be said for 
this style on both grounds. We live nowa¬ 
days in times when extreme simplicity? 
almost amounting to crudity, is the rule, and 
if a little defence can be made for the more 
advanced forms of such art, certainly much 
may be said for it, when the principles on 
which it is founded are adhered to with 
moderation. Over elaboration has been the 
curse of furniture for fifty years, and it is a 
hopeful sign that the public now seem 
determined to have construction in prefer¬ 
ence to ornament. Inlay is the favourite 
form of decoration, and the impetus given 


to this highly interesting branch of art by 
the new movement is most welcome. The 
inlay is set off by simple cut-through work 
in the wood. These are the features which 
will be found to be embodied in the bed-end, 
washstand and dressing-table sketched. A 
very favourite form is that called “ antique 
copper finish.” The bright metal shown 
through the dull steel surface is very effective, 
but not so effective as many which may be 
obtained by combinations of copper and 
brass with black iron. A silver finish, too, 
is common enough and very admirable. 

In point of utility it would be difficult to 
excel the commodious character of this piece. 
While occupying little room they have cup¬ 
boards, towel rails, and nooks of all sorts, 
suitable to their various uses. For materials, 
mahogany, or, more commonly, fumed oak, 
is used. Inlay, of course, is in natural colour 
or stained veneers, and frequently light and 
beauty is added to the piece by the intro¬ 
duction of pewter. 
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Designed for Welbeck Abbey, by Messrs. Ernest George & 
Yeates. Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


O LD ENGLISH WOODWORK. 

Luckily artistic education to-day is 
sufficiently diffuse to preserve a common rever¬ 
ence for the classic styles of English woodwork, 
nd this notwithstanding repeated determined 
assaults by the apostles of the New Art who do 
not hesitate to sneer openly at everything which 
has gone before. They seem to forget that 
historical associations, forming so important a 
factor in the interest of any art, cannot belong 
to their own favoured style, but as long as they 
cling round any style we may safely say that it 
will be revered and further reproduced by 
persons of any epoch. 

It is not only such memories, however, 
which lend interest to the sketches of Messrs. 
Ernest George & Yeates* designs for Welbeck 



Abbey. The period of work they represent was 
one of the most magnificent of English ctaift— 
the period when Sir Christopher Wren followed 
Grinlin Gibbons, although in somewhat 
different sphere, as a minister to the beauty of 
the home. We may say, and we think not so 
mistakenly, when we see the jejune productions 
of latter-day artists, so far from the modern 
claim to perfection being justified, this work 
does not equal in any way the glories of 
the past 


Designed for Welbeck Abbey, by Messrs. Ernest George 8 c 
\ cates. Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 




































































































'■J'^ARSIA. 

I ASSUME that readers of The House 
will be familiar with Tarsia, although lately space 
has not been able to be found for articles on 
it. Tarsia is a bold form of inlay, what they call 
“ kmfe-cut ” veneer being used, and cut with 
small scissors to the required patterns. In 
ordinary Tarsia the entire space is covered with 
veneer, so that the pattern itself fits in the 
corresponding “ key.” The intervening grooves 
art- filled up with a special preparation, and the 
whole polished. Although the description of 
thls Sounds a frifle elaborate, the work is simple 
enou S h ; but has suggested an even simpler 
of decoration. This takes the form of 
small pieces of veneer cut out and stuck on, so 
that they are raised from the rest of the surface. 
In this way the design is more or less detached. 
Hence the suggestions given above. Recently 
some similar sketches were provided and have 


met with such appreciation that I trust these 
drawings may also be found useful. The idea 
is that veneer should be taken and these 
patterns, at their present she or smaller, stuck 
on to the veneer of the proper colour, and cut 
out with scissors. The pieces of wood are then 
fixed with Seccotine in their positions and 
cleaned, and perhaps polished. The effect of a 
little decoration like this on a simple cabinet in 
stained green wood is rich in the extreme, and 
the decoration, while being novel, is of a very 
permanent character. It is, in fact, the same 
idea as the Chinese carry out in what are called 
the inlaid panels of their screens. I hope at an 
early date to illustrate a little more of this work, 
as it is most fascinating and usually most 
successful. Of course, care must be taken with 
the edges of the veneer to have them nicely 
trimmed and not presenting a ragged appearance. 

Technical Tutor. 




















































































































































T HE picture postcard has evidently come to 
stay, and, in fighting its way to the front in 
the battle for popularity, has wisely recruited 
on its behalf the enthusiastic sympathies of the 

young. It is clear, 
however, that there 
must come a time 
when collecting, 
picture postcards 
will cease to have 
any interest, be¬ 
cause it lacks that 
personal touch 
which supplies all 
the spirit to other 
amateur pursuits. 
In a sketch, photo¬ 
graph, or a piece 
of carving the 

creator takes a 
deep interest, be¬ 
cause he is the 
creator, and the lack of this stimulus in “ picture- 
postcarding ” would have been its ruin but for a new 
development which has recently taken place. This 
is nothing less than the provision of facilities for the 
most exqutsi e home-made picture postcards. We 

may call this a universal pursuit if we admit, as one 
surely should, that snap-shotting is a weakness to 
which everyone is given. All that is necessary is to 


obtain a packet of Kodak sensitised postcards. No 
dark room whatever is required. The work of the 
summer is gone over and one or two promising 
negatives selected. These are then fixed in printing 
frames and held against a postcard at a short distance 
from an ordinary gas or lamp flame. The picture is 
subsequently developed by means of the ready- 
prepared chemi¬ 
cals supplied with 
the photograph 
postcards. There 
is no staining of 
the lingers pos¬ 
sible, and no ex¬ 
pensive outfit of 
dishes is required. 

The possibilities 
of this pastime 
must be obvious 
to everyone, and 
were clearly shown 
by a huge display 
of over 5,000 ex¬ 
hibits entered for 
a competition 
recently held by Kodak Ltd. These, of course, 
varied from those with views of foreign cities, sea¬ 
scapes, and mountain scenes to portraits and humorous 
subjects. By cutting out suitable masks, the photo¬ 
graph shows up in all sorts of quaint and pretty shapes. 




A Kodak Postcard. 


WAKE you Ft _OWN PICTORIAL. POSTCARDS 


KODAK 


SENSITISED 

POSTCARDS 


May be Printed upon from any Photographic Negative, and Developed by Lamplight, Gaslight, or Subdued Daylight 

NO DARK ROOM WHATEVER REQUIRED . 

Price per Packet of 12 Cards, together with Full Instructions, 1/-- 

°' A ok ,J iiV JKS KODAK, Ltd., 41-43, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 

..Wholesale and Retail Branch c> 96, Bold Street, Liverpool, and 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Retail Branches .—59, Bromptnn 
Road, S.W. ; 6o, Cheapi-ide, E.C. ; 115, Oxford street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, VV. ; & 40, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WALPOLE’S IRISH 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LINEN SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 

BROTHERS, Ltd., respectfully inform their customers and the public that thev have 
^oret additional premises adjoining their old established house, 89, New Bond Street, London. 

will be s™i , ! m t ntCr r °°" 1 L ° Pr , 0p f rly COnduct their ra P idl >’ increasing business. This extra space 
alterations ' 1'" lluo, P ol ‘ lll ° n 0 1 ,e new premises, No. 90 (next door), which, when the requisite 

PrZIZ "T ° V W ! t 0r fr PrOVed fatililies and COmfort to "'alpole Brothers' patrons, 

magnificent stn’i- “r 'ioieu and amaIgamation of the tw ° houses, Walpole Brothers’ entire 

will*be offered at °| '”1 8H , TABLE DA ** A8K *» HOUSEHOLD LINENS, and LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHINC 

be offered at such reduced prices as will make this Sale a record one. 

for nrice list an^non* °* at ,nosl moderate prices should personally inspect the stock, or write 

tor price list and patterns, which will be sent post free on application. 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 
DAMASK NAPKINS 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed) 

LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched) 
LINEN PILLOW CASES 
COTTON SHEETS (Hemmed) 

COTTON SHEETS (Hemstitched) 

COTTON PILLOW CASES 
HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS 

(All Flax) . 

FANCY EMBROIDERED AND 
VEINED HANDKERCHIEFS 
LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED HAND¬ 
KERCHIEFS 

TOWELS ... 


} About 2 yards square, 26 211 39 4 - 4 6 5 - each. 

C About 2 by yards, 3 3 3 1 1 4 9 5 9 6 6, 7 9. 8 6 each, 

f Breakfast size, 2 11 3 9 4 9 6 = 7 6 :>er dozen 

; D,nner size > s 11, 6 11 7-79 8 6 per dozer, 

f For Single Beds, 116 13 - 14 3 18 = per pair 

t For Double Beds, 15 s 16 9 22 6 to 32 6 per pa;r 

\ For sin S le Bed -'- 15 3 16 , 20 6 22 3 26 3 per ps 

<• for Double Beds, 18 3, 19 3 26 . 27 ., 31 . per pair. 

10fd„ 1 0). 12 14; 17 each. 

( For Single Beds, 311 411 511 66 per pair, 

f For Double Beds, 6 9 7 9 8 9. 9 >, 10 1 1 6 per p .ir, 

f For Single Beds. 9 - 10 3 11 9 15 6 per pair. 

(. For Double Beds, 13 9. 15 9 20 • per pair. 

6d., 7)d., 9)d., lOd. each. 

( Ladies’, 2 6 3 3, 3 9, 4 6 to 10 . per dozen 

< Gentlemen’s. 3 9, 5 -, 6 -, 7 «. 8 - to 20 - per dozen. 

| 3 d.. 4)d., 6d„ 9d., 1 * each; worth double. 

| Second Pick, l/», 1 3, 1 6 2 6 per half dozen; worth double. 

' Huckaback, 5 6, 6 6, 8 6 9 6 10 6 per dozen. 

Hemstitched Linen, 12 6136 15 6, 17 3 per do/.en. 


Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent free to any address on application. 

Carriage Paid to all parts of the United Kingdom on Orders of £1 and upwards. 


•-- - ~ ----v UI at,l rini 

WALPOLE BROS., Ltd., 

89, NEW BONO STREET, W. 

rt \... 11 . <•„ ... ., . ... 1 


wo Doom from Oxford .Strict 


Royal Irish Linen 
and Damask 
Manufacturers, 

Also at 102, KENSINCTON HICH STREET, W. q 

6, ONSLOW PUCE, SOUTH KENSINCTON, S.W. LONDON. 


and 182, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 

DUBLIN, BELFAST, and WARINGSTOWN (Co. Down 









Pages for Amateur Photographers. 

Letters on Photography.—XI. 


A 


Dear Ethel,— 

Your negative being quite dry, you will 
naturally be anxious to know in what category 
you must place it—that is, whether it belongs to 
the under-exposed, the over-exposed, or the 
properly exposed class. At the outset you will 
have some difficulty in arriving at a determina¬ 
tion, but I will give you a few simple rules to 
help you. 

How to Judge Over-Exposure. 

If in developing you find the image flash out 
suddenly and the plate gets dark quickly, you 
may put it down as a certainty that you have 
before you an instance of gross over-exposure. 
By that I mean you have allowed the light to 
fall upon the sensitive plate for too long a time. 
But it may be that you find the high lights, the 
half-tones, and the shadows come up quickly, 
one after the other, and you may not be certain 
as to what it means. 

It is more than probable that when you 
examine the negative which showed such features 
in development, you will find that you have got 
a complete mass of detail, but everything is 
very thin. Let us assume that you have been 
taking a landscape. If there was a cloudless 
sky at the time of your exposure, that portion of 
the negative should be densely black; but in 
your thin negative you will find that it is of a 
nondescript colour, which in the printing out stage 
will offer no resistance to the daylight, and cause 
the print to be dark, dismal, and altogether 
unnatural. 

Also there will be an entire absence of half¬ 
tones, and your shadows will be devoid of those 
characteristics which make for contrast. Thus, 
you see, an over-exposed negative is thin and 


flat, and presents conditions from which can 
only be obtained a print which when you show 
it to your friends will cause them to say : “ Oh, 
yes ; very nice, isn’t it, dear? ” You know what 
that means. You will agree with me, I am sure, 
that there is nothing so galling as this indefinite 
kind of faint praise. 

An Under-Exposure. 

If, on the other hand, you look at your 
negative and find that while some portions 
which have been the best lighted are fairly well 
defined, yet there is an entire absence of detail 
in the deep shadows, then you are dealing with 
an under-exposure, from wffiich under no circum¬ 
stances can you obtain a really good print. 
Such a negative is useless and may be put aside, 
because it will not yield better results by 
subsequent treatment, for you cannot get out of 
a plate what is not contained in it. 

A Proper Exposure. 

Again, if on looking through the negative you 
find that you have a good black sky, that all the 
details stand out well, sharp, and crisp, that a 
delightful degree of contrast pervades the whole 
of the plate, then you have obtained a negative 
which, like a thing of beauty, will be a joy for 
ever. From it you will obtain a print which will 
please yourself, excite the envy, perhaps, of 
some of your less fortunate friends, and bring to 
your feet a crowd of admirers, who are open- 
minded and honest enough to acknowledge; 
merit when they see it. 

A Hope for Over-Exposure. 

Now then, my dear, in dealing with these 
three classes of negatives you will, of course, 
treasure the properly exposed negative and take 
care of it. The under-exposed one, as I have 
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already said, you may put aside as being hope¬ 
less, and if you are not prepared to be at any 
further trouble you may do the same with the 
over-exposed negative; but there is yet hope 
for it, because you can treat it to a process of 
what is called intensification. Here let me say 
that when you become more experienced and 
are able to judge the character of the negative 
while it is wet, all subsequent processes are best 
carried out while the negative is in that 
condition, because the film is then chemically 
soft and takes the treatment better than when 
the negative is allowed to dry and has had to 
be soaked again in water. 

The process of intensification is simple, but it 
would take more space to describe than I can 
find just now. So 1 must leave it over for 
my next letter. Good-bye, dear, your loving 
friend, PHYLLIS. 


'■jpHE KODAK DEVELOPING MACHINE. 

\OU touch the button, we do the rest, is 
a well-worn observation in the photographic 


world inhabited by cameras of the hand genus. 
But by the introduction of the Kodak developing 
machine, the we has been changed to you ; so 
that from first to last the matter of photograph¬ 
making is entirely a personal one. Developing 
without a dark room is the end in view, and 
many will welcome this innovation as a boon 
and a blessing. 

How is it done? Why, quite simply ! Take 
off the lid of the machine, pour into the vessel 
the developing solution, attach the film roll to 
the rollers which form part of the mechanical 
equipment, replace the lid, and commence to 
unwind the film slowly and steadily. When that 
is through turn the other handle, and the roll is 
again passed through the developing solution, 
the movement being continued until the develop¬ 
ment is completed. The position of the lid can 
then be slightly altered, the developer poured off, 
and the negative roll fixed in hypo in the 
ordinary way. Two styles of machine are made, 
one marked “ A ” to take spools up to 2+in., 
and the other marked “ E ” to take spools up to 
5 in. 

Kodak Limited supply both. 


Art Leather Work. 

ROBERT KELLY, 
Maker of Tools for the above Work. 

All Warranted of the Finest Quality. 
Modelling and Pointing Tools. 
Hammers, Knives, Punches, etc. 

30 k 32, RENSHAW ST., & 33, NEWINGTON, 

LIVERPOOL. 

. . XVrite for 9*riee Jbist. . . 



THE MISSES 

H &I.WOOLLAN. 

GENUINE 

Antique furniture, 
China, etc. 

Art needlework and Stencilling. 

28, BROOK STREET, 

Grosvenor Square , W. 

(r*W DOORS FROM BOND STRUT.) 

Telegraphic Address:—** DECOR ITER, LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 5467 GERRARD. 
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Illustrated Answers to 
Correspondents. 


By “Penelope.” 


* E. B. ’—I hardly know exactly where to 
recommend you for what you require. There is 
a book on I apestry Painting, however, by Mr. 
C. G. Leland, published by Messrs. Dawbarn and 
Ward, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., at 
sixpence, in their “Useful Arts and Handicrafts ” 
series. I think you may possibly find that of 
service. As far as Broderie Peinte and Copper 
Modelling are concerned, there are no handbooks 
published on these subjects, but the directions 
have appeared time after time in The House, 
and you will find in the January number an 
article on Broderie Peinte which 1 think should 
help you. Further particulars we are always 
glad to supply of both these art works from the 
editorial offices. Both Broderie Peinte and 
Copper Modelling were, of course, introduced by 
The House. 

***** 

“ Church woman” —It certainly seems as if 
there were something always in the way of my 
answering your enquiry. Quite unexpectedly I 
have been prevented again this month from 
putting the design in. I hope you will accept 


this acknowledgment of my regret and assurance 
that you shall have the picture. I think now I 
have all the particulars from you that I require. 

* ' * * * * 

“ Parallelogram.” —I am very glad to think 
that the article excited so much interest. If 
properly carried out, your scheme for a simple 
room will be very pretty, but you must remember 
that it is possible to have shoddy in this style of 
furniture as much as in any other. In the New 
Art pieces there is nothing like so much glass as 
used to be fashionable. Indeed, the object of 
the designer seems to be more to exhibit the 
wood. A little inlay and some nice metal 
furnishings make up, I think, a very desirable 
cabinet. 

***** 
“Myrtle.”—I have received your letter just 
as we are going to press, and it shall have my 
attention. Thank you for-your kind remarks 
about this magazine. 1 will do my best to 
answer fully. 


* 



“VERITAS.” —The panels are very hand¬ 
somely carved, and I tvish I had space to 
illustrate them in this column. I am always 
very pleased to have photographs of the 
work of readers. l.)o you wish the proofs 
returned ? If so, I will send them with 
pleasure. 

(Many Answers have been unavoidably held or,, 


THE HOME BEAUTIFIED . jt & jt 

The most artistic and interesting pastime for LADIES 

PoKer WorK aqd Relief purging. 

Complete Pyrogxaphic Outfits from 8/6 to 8'9 each 

WHITEWOOD GOODS WOpTc.ov Ches,nut pla,n or faced with design* for POKI k 

vvukk., CARVING, etc., etc. 

PORTFOLIOS of DESIGNS (12 large sheets) at 2/6 set. 

Wholesale ' ' ' ASKY0UR ARTIS7 dealer for usr .... 

only from— MOELLER & CQNDRUP LTD., 78, FOREST., LONDON, E.C 
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